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THE HISTORY 



JOHN MARTEN. 



CHAPTER I. 

The simplest mode of opening this history, in which 
many of the trials and temptations of a young minister 
will be detailed, is to give the copy of a letter from a 
father, who is abroad, to his son in England 4 that son 
being John Marten, the most beloved friend of Henry 
Milner, and of course well known to all who are ac- 
quainted with the said Henry Milner. The letter is 
dated from Nice, and seems to have been written in the 
summer of the year after Mr. Dalben's death. Marten 
had passed as soon as it was ki his power to do so, and 
he had therefore still some terms to keep after his ex- 
amination before he could bid adieu to college life. Mr. 
Marten senior was a widower, and his son an only child, 
and this beiitg mentioned, I will at ohce proceed to the 
letter, regretting jnuch that the worldly principles devel- 
oped in it are too frequently those which influence per- 
sons similarly situated, although perhaps not often so 
openly expressed. The evil effects of this letter on the 
mind of the young man, as well as on his future career, 
will develop themselves in the sequel. 

" My dear John, 
"It will be no news to tell you, that yx)ur concerns 
occupy my mind almost continually, and that I am ever 
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4 THE HISTORY OF 

considering what is the best advice I can give you. All 
I have hitherto heard of your progress in the University 
and elswhere, has afforded me satisfaction. The friend- 
ship formed with Henry Miltier has turned out more to 
your advantage than I ever anticipated, independently 
of the many pleasures derived from it in your more 
youthful years. The old jjenitleman's' remembrance in 
his will was a solid benefit, and one very acceptable to me. 
But passing these things over, I would have you con- 
sider, dear John, that the introduction to Lord Hr is 

the principal advantages of the friendly connexion which 
you have formed with Milner, and from which you may 
hereafter derive much assistance in your future progress 
through lifci I need not, therefore, I trust, press the 
duty of preseirving a friendship, for young Milner, and 
through him of improving every opportunity of cultiva- 
ting Lord H 's acquaintance. There are, I under- 
stand, several livings in that nobleman^s gift. On all 
accounts, therefore, keep as much as possible in my 
Lord H 's view at present, and preserve M ilner's in- 
terest alive. Coming out as that youth wijl do, under 

the patronage of Lord H , and in high society, easy 

as to fortune, and pleasing as you describe him in ap- 
pearance and manner, of course it cannot be expected 
that he will long retain that simplicity Which you attri- 
bute to him. You will soon find the Henry Milner at 
the cottage in Worcestershire, and the Mr. Milner re- 
siding with my Lord H , two very distinct persons, 

unless you contrive to keep old affections alive by con- 
stant intercourse. I must, therefore relinquish the idea 
I have formed of having you with myself during the in- 
terval between the taking of your degree and your or- 
dination ; and if, in the mean time. Dr. Matthews^ would 
receive you into his family, allowing a small salary for 
any assistance which you might render him, many ob^ 
jects would be obtained at once. My resources are very 
mediocre, and would not then be drawn upon; you 
might gain further instrtiction under your old and deeply 
erudite master, and might keep up a regular intercourse 
with Henry Milner, and be ready to accept of any invi- 
tation from Lord H ,"who is not the nian to think 

the worse of you for any honourable exertion you might 
make to assist yourself. On second thoughts, I shall 
myself write to my old friend Matthews, and arrange all 
these matters! There is at length some hooe of obtain- 
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JOHN MARTEN. 5 

ing the place which I have so long been desiring, and 
then all things will be easy. In the meantime your or- 
•dination must be got over," &c., &c, 
. The advice given by the elder Marten was good, as 
. far as it affected action, but with reference to motives, 
it worked on the young man^s mind like wormwood in- 
fused into a cup of sparkling and pure water. 

Marten was keeping his last term at Oxford when he 
received- this lettier, and he was still meditating with 
much dissatisfaction on the idea of 'a residence at Clent 
Green, with the liability of being classed with such a 
man as Perkins, and pondering at the same time oh the 
possibility of escaping such an infliction, when Henry 
Milner entered his rooms. Thbse young men generally 
^pent their evenings together, and now Henry entered 
all fresh and at ease,, inviting his friend to take their 
usual walk before tea. The smile on Henry's face 
was, however, instantly changed to a look of concern at 
the portentous aspect of Marten's brow. An open let- 
ter lying on the table leading at once to the conjecture, 
that this letter and the lowering look were connected, 
" I liope," said Henry, ." that you have had no bad news, 
Marten; your father, I trustjs is well." 

The first move of Marten was to gather up the letter, 
for it was tiot of a kind to be shown or read to Henry. 
He tried, however, to answer carelessly, asserting that 
all was well, but in such a tone as made it still more 
evident to Henry that all was not so. Henry did not 
press the matter further, for be had often observed that 
Mdrten could be mysterious, and could look portentous 
on trifling occasions, and hfe had ever accustomed him- 
self to let the shadows have time to pass without making 
any remarks on the chilling effects of their transit. So 
he spoke of the fineness of the evenings and proposed a 
walk of isome length, in search of somie particular plant. 
The very air with which Marten piitoh his cap was in- 
dicative of irritation, and the manner in which he said 
— "Go on, Milner, I will follow"— was connected with 
the paternal injunction that he must keep up the, old af- 
fections of MilnCr by continual intercourse.. 

Marten's affection for Henry had till that evening 
been piire and natural and unconstrained. But when 
he said to his friend, " Do you go first,'Henry, I wilt fol- 
low," the worldly advice of his father received into his 
heart, had already begun to spread its poison ; and as 
A3 
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6 THE HISTORY OF 

Henry went bounding down the stairs, his gown flying 
behind him, and his hght hair floating in the wind cre- 
ated by his own quick movements, for he held his cap 
in his hand, his friend stood above, meditating bitterly 
for an instant on the boyish simplicity, as it was his 
humour just then to think it, of that character to which 
his father and common worldly prudence were suggest- 
ing the propriety of his accpmmodating himself. 

Of course, in such a temper as this. Marten did not 
make himself a Very pleasing companion during the for- 
mer part of their walk, arid Henry tried various subjects 
in vain, till, finding his friend still reserved, he at length 
spoke out, and again askpd him if he had had bad 
news? 

"No," replied Marten; "but my father has lived 
abroad till he has lost his judgment, I believe, and, act- 
ing from his own head, he has taken a step which is 
enough to drive a man mad even to think of." 

" What is It V- asked Henry, in alarm. 

" He has actually written to old Matthew^," replied 
Marten, reddening to the very brow, " to prick me down 
as an assistant to Perkins and Simson, to be pen-mender 
and copy-writer, and fag extraordinary in the very 
school through jvhich I passed, as the son of a gentle- 
man, and the equal— -I trust something . more than the 
e<jual—of most gentlemen's sons there.'-' 

Henry could not avoid expressing some astonishment 
at this proposition of Mr. Marten senior, represented in 
tiie light which his son chose to throw upon it. 

" Of course," Said Marten, " you must be astonished, 
Milner,— of course you see things in a different light, 
after having spent several vacations at Lord H — -'s, to 
what you did in your retirement in Worcestershire. 
The world of course must appear to you now in a dif- 
ferent point of view, and you must see, that a man can- 
not do worse for his son, than to put him, on first start- 
ing in life,, in a situation so beneath his expectations, as 
that which my salient parent has selected for me. If 
he had not been so hasty, — ^if he had consulted me be- 
fore he wrote to Matthews, I should certainly have 
found meails to extricate myself from the dileitima; 
but what can I do now 1— All I have to hope is, that 
Matthews wiUdecline my assistance. If he consults 
his own comfort, I am sure he will do so, for I shall 
never have sufficient self-command to endure all the 
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iOHN HAJLTEN. 7 

miseries of being usher extraordinary at Clent Green, 
for the next twelve or more months." 

" Twelve months," repeated Henrjr, " and then you 
will be old enough to be ordained ; from these deduct 
thre^ months* holidays, and there remain nine, and then 
you will be at liberty;" 

"Cool enough, Milner," replied Martea; "do you 
think no evil to live on suet-pudding, and associate with 
Perkins for nine months-^to bear all the pomposities 
of the pedagogue, and all the diynesses of old Simson 
for so long a time % Call you it no evil, Milner, even 
if this were all 1 — ^but the disgrace — the shame. How 
Wellings will laugh over it ! He will call upon me for 
very nialice, and bring the set with him to chorus his 
mirth. I have the greatest mind in the world, after I 
have taken my degree, $o cut and run." 

*' No, Martfen, no," said Henry ; " dp no such thing ; let 
"Wellings laugh if he will, surely ypu do not mind Well- 
ings' laugh ; you will not be^ despised for obeying your 

father by any really respectable people. Lord H , I 

am quite sure, will think you ought to please your father, 
however disagreeable it may be to you to do so ; and 
then Marten, you know, that happiness cannot fail to 
proceed from submission to the will of God, if not just 
at first, yet certainly in the progress of time. My uncle 
used always to lay this rule down as a thing that no 
pious person could dispute." 

Henry might have gone on quoting Mr. Dalben, ^even 
to the end of the chapter, without conveying an idea to 
Marten's mind } he heard nothing whatever of what his 

companion said, beyond his opinion of what Lord H 

would think proper for him to do ; and an idea had oc- 
curred to him, which he interrupted Henry to suggest. 

"You write to Lord H^ ," he said, '" often, don't 

you, Milner ? I wish you would take occasion to men- 
tion my dilemma, though not as from me ; if he thinks, 
and says so in his answer to you, that it would be right 
for me to eat my way into a^few more suet-puddings at 
Clent Green, it will be a great encouragement to me ; 
Milner, will you do thus much for me V^ 

Henry's reply was at once ready, hearty, and care- 
less ; hiB would do it, and would write that very night 
to his kind patron, — and then he changed his tone, say- 
ings— 

"Well, Marten, if you can be contented at Clent 
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8 THE HISTORY OF 

Green, how glad shall I be to have you so near me in 
the vacations ! I shall often come riding over, and 
perhaps Lord H — - will he so kind as to invite you to 
spend the holidays with me ; I wish I could help being 
glad of what makes you sorry." 

" Can you suppose," asked Marten, " that Lord H-: — 
would notice an usher of Dr. Matthews V 

" Tt might depend," replied Henry, "on who or what 
that usher might be." 

" You are beginning to ^inderstand a little of the 
world, Milner," returned.Marten ; with another sentiment 
of his father's letter uppermost in his mind. * You will 
soon find the Henry Milner at the cottage in Worcester- 
shire, and the Mr. Milner residing at Lord H 's, very 

distinct persons.' 

" The world,'*^ repeated Henry ; " of coui^e 1 cannot 
live in the world without learning something of it. . Is 
not Oxford a little world of itself? And one cannot, live 
in Oxford without understanding something of this little 
world ; but, honestly. Marten, the more I see of what 
is called the world, the less I wish to have to do with 
it." , ' 

" That sentiment," returned Marten, " will do very 
well for an independient man like you, Milner; you have 
an easy income, and are sure of preferment ; but a man 
who is to make his way like me, must not shrink from 
the world; he must meet it in something of its own 
spirit, and avail himself of every opening to bustle his 
way through the contending crowd ; he must keep 
pushing on.-^Why do you smile, Milner ?" 

" Because," replied Henry, " I am thinking what pains 
you are taking to avoid such plain phrases as you do not 
think I shall like, by using circumlocutions." 

" I do not understand you," said Marten." 

" Why not say at once," answered Henry, " that unlisss 
a man is ambitiolis and pushing, he will never get on ! — 
By-the-bye, we must decide what getting on means." 

"Getting on !" rieturned Marten, "what is it but ad- 
vancing one's position in life ; and if you call every ef- 
fort which a man uses for advancing his position in life 
ambition, I maintain. that you are ambitioi^s Ivhen you 
study to obtain your degree." 

" I think not," replied Henry. 

" Explain," returned Marten ; " let us hear a little of 
your logic, Milner.** 
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JOHN MAETEK. 9 

"Is there no distinction. Marten," replied Henry* 
between endeavouring to do 3^ur duty in that state of 
life in which Providence has placed you and forcing 
your way by your own exertions into a place above 
your ownri" 

*' As I before said," added Marten, '^ these sentiments 
will do for you, Milner, because you are well assured 
of an agreeable position in society, but not for one who, 
like me, has no positioi) at all." 

" Nay !" replied Henry, " you have a posjtion now, 
the same nearly as mine, and are likely to have another 
for some months afterwards ; and the only desire which 
you and I ought to entertain, According to the pnaciples 
I have been taught, should be to do our best in these our 
present conditions, and leave it to Providence to open 
out the future to us : should it not be so, Marten ?" 

The young man made no -answer; he fancied that 
there was some affectation of superior wisdom in Hen- 
ry's lastreniark; he was on the look out for syinptoms 
of that superiority which his father had admonished him 
to expect sooner or later in the proteg6 of a nobleman, 
and he feared that he had already found one of these 
symptoms. He therefore spoke not again, till the silence 
was broken by a sudden start and exclamation of his 
companion. 

" There it is," Henry cried, " and in full bloom !" and 
the next minute, he was in the act of gathering the plant 
which he had come'out to seek. 

Another party of specimen-seekers joined Henry and 
Marten on their return, and gave Marten time to recover 
his usual easy, lively, and ^ectionate manner towards 
Henry* a process which was greatly facilitated by the 
total unconsciousness of his friend, in respect to what 
had l^efore passed in his mind. ^ 

Marten, in order to give a colour to bis violent irrita- 
tion, had misstated his father^s plans rejecting his es- 
tablishment at Clent Green. There had been no idea of 
of making "him an usher, and no propoisition of the kind, 
as speedily appeared by a letter mm Dr. .Matthews, 
stating most cordially, that he should rejoice to have his 
old pi^il in his house for a few months — ^hinting that 
eveiything should be done to make him comfortable, and 
proposing very fair terms, in consideration for any assis- 
tance the young gentleman might give him, in certain 
processes Qf cramming, in which ha was continually en- 
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10 THE HISTORY OF 

gaged> and of which he professed himself especially 
weary. 

So far all was smooth before Marten, and a paragraph 
in the next letter Henry received from Lord IJ- — , 
made the way more than smooth, actually slippery, for 
the paragraph announced pleasure, on Henry^s account, 
on the prospect of the near neighbourhood of his friend 
for so many months to come. Marten's vijews certainly 
took a long stretch, when Henry read this passage to 
him. 

Within two months of this i^eriod Marten had gnished 
his career in Oxford with great credit to himself, spent 
a few days at Lord H — r% taken a walk in North 
Wales, with another liberated member of old Queen's, 
and become a resident at Clent Green. 



CHAPTER n. . 

Marten was allowed many privileges at Clent Green, 
which he had no right, to expect. A small study was 
entirely appropriated to his use, and if it was located on 
the second floor, it was only so much the farther from 
the incessant turmoil of the lower parts of the houses 
Marten was neverrequired to go into the school-room, for 
the young gentlemen had received orders to wait upon 
him, and he topk great care that they should treat him 
with all due respect. 

He dined with the family, and only at those times ap- 
peared in the parlour, though he often spent the evening 
in Dr. Matthews' study, where the discourse generally ran 
on subjects of erudition. 

Marten always held aloof from the ushers, though he 
made a very proper distinction in his occasional saluts^- 
tions of Mr. Simson and Mr. Perkins. 

It was a proud day to the yomig man when Lord H— r^'s 
carriage drove up to the door to bear him to Woodville 
to spend the Christmas vacation with Henry Milner. 

The party which he met at Woodville was quite a do* 
mestic one, Henry of course excepted. Lord H — 's two 
sons, the elder of whom was a fine youth of about seven* 
teen, were also present and re^dy to receive the visitor 
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inta all their plans of amusement. Lord and Lady 1 
were, as ever, all kindness, and made Marten feel him- 
self ipore at home than he ever could have done at Clent 
Green. 

We must now refer to a former, hint respecting our 
young gentleman, which occurs in the last volume of 
the history of his friend, and which we did not think our- 
selves bound to expljain at the time, not having then 
pled|;ed ourselves, as we now have done, to account for 
all his imj^ortant or mysterious ^movements. The passage 
is as follows, and refers to the first visit which Henry 
Milner and his friend in^de together at Woodville. 

''In the mean time, Henry knew not what to make of 
Marten, whose manner, though always kind, seemed to 
carry with it an unaccountable reservedness, for he was 
often absent for hours in a morning, and never volun- 
teered any account of those e:£cursions.'' 

It would be leaving a ^adow over the oharacter of 
th6 young man if we sufered this passage to remain 
unexplained, and did not now account for these frequent 
and mysterious absences ; and though we do not defend 
the mystery of his movements, yet are we anxious to 
prove that it was with no low nor disgraceful purpose 
that he took steps which he thought right to conceal from 
his best ^oung friend. 

ThJb very need which he felt of such /concealment 
ought to have admonished him that he was treading a 
perilous i>ath, and probably he did feel this after a. while, 
from the impatience which he is said to have expressed, 
in the next passage to that we have cited, to. return into 
Worcestershire. 

The reader of the fourth volume of Henry Milner can- 
not have forgotten the Howard woods, the chapel on the 
rock, and the hermitage below ; nor can they have for- 
gotten the highly polished and insinuating priest, the 
Father Rolandi, nor how cpurtequsly he did the honours 
of his hermitage of the woods to the two youne gentle- 
men, accompanying them to the boundary-line between 
thCs^Blminton or Howard grounds, and of Lord H . 

All intercourse had then and there ceased between 
Henry and the i)riest ; but not so with Marten. 

The wHy Jesuit had probably seen at once that noth- 
ing could be done with the former, whilst. there were 
points in the character or phisiognomy of the latter, 
wMch he conceived might be. taken hold of. So faie a 
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young man was worth trying for, at least so he thought, 
and he set machinery to work, the nature of which may 
be explained hereafter, by which he became informed of 
Marten's movements, and contriving to meet him alone 
one day, he invited him to his hermitage, which in fact 
was his study, on pretence of showing him sotne natural 
curiosities. 

Wherefore Marten, when he returned to Woodville, 
should not at once have told where he had been, is a 
natural inquiry; and demands some explanation. The 
truth is, that^the conversation between himself and the 
priest, which had commenced by the simple discussion 
of natural objects, had ended in a deep controversy 
respecting the nature and privileges of the church, of 
which the priest spoke indefinitely ; and he had already 
made many assertions which Marten was totally unpre- 
pared to answer, when the latter was admonished by a 
distant bell, that he must hasten back to Woodville. 

In this case what was to be done but to make an en- 
gagement for meeting again the next day. 

This second meeting only led to another and another, 
Marten becoming more and more interested in the dis- 
cussion, and more and more convinced by the priest^s 
arguments, that the legitimate church, and the ministry, 
who are such by right of laying on of hands, in direct line 
from the apostles, are possessed of privileges amounting 
in fact to the opening and shutting of the door of heaven. 
Though whenever the Jesuit, for such he was, attempted 
to prove that this church could be no other than the 
Church of Rome, and that the Church of England was 
schismatic. Marten had always drawn back, and had at 
length left the priest, the argument, andjhe place, tmder 
the full persuasion that he had fought a good fight and 
come oflf scatheless. 

And so far he had fought well ; he had not given up 
the Church of England, he had not become an actual 
Papist, as many another qiight have done in his circum- 
stances, but he had brought away with him many opin- 
ions, which worked like leaven in his mind, though they 
never operated strongly upon him till he began to think 
seriously of his approaching ordination. 

It had always been his determination to seek out this 
same Father ' Rolandi, should he ever visit Woodville 
again, for he felt that "he was better prepared to meet him 
and to contend with him than he had been ; and therefore 
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as soon after his arrival in the country as he could escape 
the observation of Henry, he turned his steps towaixis 
the gate in the valley which qpened on the Elmipgton 
grounds. 

He had scarcely reached the wicket between the 
grounds, Vhen he saw before him, at a considerable dis- 
tance, just at a point where the wood walk formed a 
considerable bend, the floating drapery of a dark figure, 
which the next instant was out of sight.* 

He thought that this person might probably be the 
one he sought, and if he were so, he had no suspicion 
that he himself -had been observed, and that the maa 
whose garments he had seen was doing his utmost to 
avoid meeting him. As he had done many times before, 
he sprang oyer the gate, and walked rapidly on towards 
the hermitage, and through an opening in the under- 
wood caught another view of the person before him, 
whom he then ascertained to be Uie Father Rolandi 
whom he sought. 

He lost siffht of him again ; but had a third glimpse, 
not of him, but of the skirt of his coat, as he entered 
the glade in front of the hermitage. 

Everything there was precisely as he had seen it be- . 
fore, and he made not the smallest doubt of being 
received as aforetime at the solitary place, which he con- 
sidered as the retreat of sincere though mistaken piety. 

As he walked up to it he discerned the glimmer of fire 
through the stained windows, and going up to the door 
knocked, at first gently, and then louder. 

Once, twice, and' thrice he knocked ; sufifering a 
minute to pass between each of these intimations of his 
presence ; the fourth time he made the old door quake 
under his hand, and with' siich success, that it was then 
half opened, and a boy, in a dress which reminded 
Marten of the little acolytefs he liad seen in the 
churches in France, peeping forward, asked him whom 
he wanted. 

He replied, " His reverence, the Father Rolandi." 

" He is not within," replied the youth ; so decidedly 
as to show that it gave him smal], pain to assert that 
which he knew to be false. 

^* Surely, you mistake," replied the astonished Marten ; 
'< I saw him enter only a few minutes since." 

" If so," retumM the boy, " he has gone up to his 
devotions, and I have not seen him." 
B 
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"Be 80 ffood," said Marten, "to give him tias card, 
and to ask him when I may call again." 

The boy withdrew, leaving Marten without, and 
returned a minute afterwards to repeat his assertion 
that the Father was not within. 

"Very well," replied Marten, "it is of no conse- 
quence ; give him the card when he returns, and tell 
him that I am residing at Woodville Hall." He then 
turned shortly from the door, murmuring to himself, 
" Nor shall I visit this place again until this behaviour 
is accounted for» and a very ample apology made.";* 

An affront, of whatever kind it might be, was never 
lost on Marten ; he could never have done with it till he 
had viewed it in all its phases through the magnifying 
glass of his susceptibility ; and such a marked affronfr 
as this glared in his face in ^ most offensive manner ; 
he felt that he could not return to Woodville whitet 
under the influence of an irritatioil for which he could 
not account even to Henry, so ne dashed on Uirough 
the woods in a contrary direction to that by which he 
had come. 

During this progress he came to the foot of a mound 
where four ways branched off ; at the top of this mound 
was a stone cross, to which Marten mounted to ascer- 
tain the bearinj^ of the country. He saw that the 
avenue right before him would lead him to a lodge with 
gates opening, as he supposed, on the public road which 
led ta Spirehill, which town he saw at the distance of 
less than a mile as a bird would fly. As he faced the 
lodge, he found that the mansion house was on his left 
at no great distance, but so embosomed in trees, that.he 
could only discern a few turrets, such as he had seen 
oftentimes in France, and various clusters of chimneys, 
of which the brickwork was tortured and twisted in 
the most ingenious style. On leaving the cross, he 
made his way to th elodge, passed the iron gates by a 
little wicket, and proceeded by the turnpike road to 
Spirehill. 

He lounged awliile about the church, and went 
though several of the streets. . The observations which 
he made on the little town being anything but favorable 
to the moral condition of its inhabitants, especially when 
compared with that of the village of Woodville. He 
had a high and honorable sense of morality, and 
excessive disgust for what was low-lived and vulgar. 
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On tbe whole, he came back little pleased with his 
adventures of the morniogr, though he had explored 
many beiautiful natural scenes. ' ' - 

Lord H freq^uently invited and encouraged the 

young men under his roof to converse openly with him 
after dinner, when they sat, not over their wine, for 
they drank little or none, but ove^ their walnuts. 

Marten had no reason this day after dinner for not 
telling that he had been through the woods. to Spirehill, 
and for not expressing his opinion- of the neglected 
state of the place. Lord H- — accounted for this, by 
saying that the Howard iamlly were not only possessors 
of the larger part of the parish, but lords of the manor 
and patrons of the living, which was a good one in 
point of revenue ; and he added, that as they were 
zealous Papasts^ it had always been their object, since 
they eould o!nly bestow the benefice on a member of the 
Church of England; to give it to the most inefficient 
man they could Jind. 

" It is what I should do," said Edmund, Lord H-* ^s 

youngest 8on,^*'if I was forced to give a living to a 
Popish priest. I should choose the dullest stop-gap I 
could find." 

"I am sure then, £dmuttd,^l answered his brother, 
" you couHiiot find one that would suit you better than 
the preseot rector of Spirehill. How long has he been 
tliere, papal" 

"Ever since I^was a child," replied Lord H ; 

"and the best we can say of him, with the utmost 
stretch of Christian charity is, that he is a nonentity — 
a mere animal, which eats and, drinks, and sleeps, and 
thinks only of its own comfort. . 

," If he should die, Mrs. Howard would find such 
another to fill his place ; don't you think she would, 
papal" said Edmund; "does not she manage every- 
thing^ though she is never seen 1" 

"She is a woman of immense spirit," replied Lord 

Ht , "and governs both her husband and son, as we 

are told, and ^1 her people with a high hand. No one 
has much influence with her but the priest who resides 

at the Hermitage;" and Lord, H told the young 

men how this influence had been exerted on two occa- 
sions, in almost forcing two of the daughters of the 
family to take the veil. 

He added that Mr. Howard^ senior, was much in Italy, 
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and that Mr. Howard, junior, had married there, and lost 
his lady only a few months since. It was probable, he 
said, as he was the last heir male, that he would marry 
again ; he trusted that his second choice would at least 
be English, Protestant he could not hope it to prove. 

The discourse then turned back on the rector of Spire- 
hill, and Marten became very warm and eloquent in the 
exhibition of his views respecting the greSit and mighty 
reformations which an active and talented clergyman 
might and ought to effect in a parish >over which he 
presided. 

r He certainly startled both LoriJ H — - s^nd Henry by 
the exhibitions he made of his appreciation of the clerical 
profession ; with the display of his views of its high 
prerogatives, and the decision with which he excluded 
all persons from a participation in these prerogatives, 
who were not regularly admitted to the ministry. I 
am sorry to confess that he had derived his opinions, 
though himself not quite aware of their source, in great 
measure from his former discourses with the Padre 
Carlo Rolandi, and from other conversations held with 
persons of the same way of thinking in France. 

Henry, in his amazement, could hardly help exclaim- 
ing,' " Why, Marten, you are on the very borders of the 
infallibility of the Church;" and Edmund who was 
intended to be a clergyman, opened his eyes and ears 
with astonishment. But Lord H-^ — without taking up 
the controversy respecting the prerogatives of ^ the 
Chiirch, entered at once into the statement of that truth 
which ho enlightened man can dispute, that all refor- 
mation of society,' all teal improvement of mankind, 
must proceed directly from the great High Priest, and 
from none inferior to him ; and that if human ministry 
is ever made available, it can only be in and through 
the immediate blessing Of Him in whose hands are the 
hearts of all men. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Our third chapter finds Marten restored to his old 
haunts at Clent Green, having brought back with him 
from Woodville additional horror of Mr. Perkins, the 
Misses Matthews, ai>d poor Mra. Judy Meakin^s inex- 
haustible bag[ of stockings. Nor, it must be confessed, 
had he acquired more taste for the dry and pompous 
tones of the Doctor's discussions ; but a certain portion 
of time was to be got over, and as it advanced, it brought 
its employments and its objects. There was, however, 
one reasonable cause of care for the young man ; the 
time of his ordination was drawing near, and he could 
not hear of a curacy, to give him a title, at least such a 
one as he could think of accepting, for a title includes a 

residency of two years at the curacy. Lord H was 

not in the country ; Henry Milner still at Oxford, and in- 
quiring, without success, for something which might suit 
his friend, and time was going with its usual jog-trot 
pace, for it never ambled very rapidly at Clent Green, 
excepting now and then on a bright hdlida^, when a very 
isudden and unlooked-for turn took place m the fortunes 
of the young man, although not until he had arrived at 
the point of thinking himself the most unfortunate indi- 
vidual in the world. 

A letter was brought one auspicious morning, and 
placed in the hands of Dr. Matthews, just as that worthy 
pedagogue had prepared himself for the labours of the 
day by a hearty breakfast. The pale pink of the envel- 
ope, as well as the delicate flowing hand, whilst it left no 
doubt of the writer being a female, drew forth an impa- 
tient exclamation from the recipient, to which he added 
a sweeping clause of condemnation on the uses of colour- 
ed paper and light ink. Nevertheless he opened the 
envelope with some curiosity, expecting to find a propo- 
sal far a pupil, but before he was half through the lec- 
ture, he called to Marten, who was just escaping by the 
door, and directing him with his eye to sit down again, 
he dismissed the other members of the breakfast table 
by saying to his wiffe, " Have you and your daughters no 
domestic matters to attend to, my dear V' a hint so wetl 
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understood, that Marten was left the next minute alone 
with his tutor. 

We will take the opportunity, whilst the doctor is decy* 
phering the latter half of the letter, and Marten is await- 
ing the process with more curiosity than he was quite 
aware' of himself, to give some account of the writer. 

The Lady Alicia Devereux was a widow of a certain 
age, possessed of a large fortune, and without children. 
She resided in an elegant retirement from the great 
world, in a house to which she h£td given the name of 
the Fair Holmes cottage. . ^ 

This residence was situated in a large and populous 
parish, where, especially around the church, the habita- 
tions were so numerous as in fact to form a small town, 
which from the beauty and salubrity of the neigbourhood, 
could boast of more than the usual proportion of genteel 
families, partcularly since the residence of Lady Alicia 
in the vicinity. 

At the head of this parish was a rector, Doctor 
Beecher, who was not to the taste of this lady, as she 
professed and believed herself, to be decidedly religious. 

This rector was a man of the world^ one who looked 
merely for the loaves smd fishes of the church, and yet 
oiie who loved his own ease too well to put himself far 
out of the way, even for these, being already in affluent 
circumstances. He had, however, no manner of objec- 
tion to an increase of income, and as there was a bene- 
fice likely soon to fall in Laidy Alicia's gift which he 
thought would suit him far better than his present living, 
he formed his plans of proceeding with regard to the lady 
on this foundation. 

He knew perfectly well that she would b^ glad to get 
rid of him, and it seemed very far from improbable, that 
if she were permitted to chose a curate herself, and if 
that curate should become a favourite, she might be glad, 
in case of the death of the present incumbent of the liv- 
ing under her patronage, to negotiate aii exchange, and to 
endow himself, the said Doctor Beecher, with that living, 
on condition of his resigning Steeple Lawfqrd in favour 
of the curate. 

Acting upon this scheme, he made up his mind to go 
all lengths to please her ladyship, and to humour such 
of her caprices as might neither give himself trouble, 
nor implicate his character with th^igher ecclesiastical 
rulers. 
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When, therefore, this Doctoir Beecher found that Lady 
Alicia greatly disliked his curate, who happened to be 
very touchy as to any interference, especially of women, 
in his ministry, he procured another situation for him, 
and conceded to the wishes of the lady, that she should 
look out for and recommend a successor, according to 
her own pleasure — the doctor only insistiqg, that if a 
young man were selected, he should have a good char- 
acter from his college, and his testimonials signed by 
orthodox men. In consequence of this permission, Lady 
Alicia wrote to Doctor Matthews from Malvern Wells, 
where she was spending a few weeks with' her humble 
companion. Miss Liptrot,, asking him if he could recom- 
mend any youpg gentleman of decided piety to the va- 
cant curacy ; one whose qualifications would answer to 
the conditions required by the rector, and also to those, 
which with her were indispensable — these last she star 
ted to be, an ardent desire to promote the good cause, 
the ability to express himself well in the pulpit, and such 
manners as would recommend all his other excellencies 
to persons of refined feelings. 

The curacy, she continued, had been worth one hun- 
dred a year to the late curate, according to the agree- 
ment made between himself and the rector, and the rec- 
tor did not object to give the same to his successor. But 
if this successor were disposed to give an evening lec- 
ture on a Sunday, ^d to add another on a week day, — 
to attend to the schools — to give his aid and countenance 
to a few of her own little plans — ^if, in short, he proved 
to be the man. after the heart of every serious Christian, 
she had no doubt but that the original salary would be 
almost doubled to him, though, as her Ladyship added, 
'* I trust that if a young man can be found who answers 
to my desires, the consideration of worldly emolument 
will be the last on which his mind will rest." 

Doctor Matthews was not by any means aware of the 
tortures which he was inflicting upon Marten by the de- 
liberation which he used in inspecting and re-inspecting 
the lady's letter. At length, however, he tossed it to 
Marten with a smile, and one of his often-used expres- 
sions from the classics, importing some idea of the infe- 
riority of the female mind, and the feminine aptitude to 
meddle with matters beyond their sphere. 

Then he added, 1* That letter concerns you, youne 
man, more than myself ; take it, read it attentively, ana 
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give me the result of your cogitations after school ; and 
if you resolve to abide by it and can put \ip with the 
lady's caprices, it is a good thing in a pecuniaiy way, a 
good starting point. , You may be quite assured of my 
good word, thpugh, by-the-by, even two hundred a year, 
is but a poor salary to pay for so many lofty qualifica- 
tions as the good lady requires." 

If there had arisen any doubts in the mind of Marten 
respecting his acceptance of this offer, these would have 
been set at rest by two seemingly very unimportant cir- 
cumstances ; the first of which was, the title of the pa- 
troness, and the second, the name of her cottage. The 
name of the parisli for which for certain reasons we 
have substituted another, — Steeple Lawford being a 
composition of our own — was also suited to his fancy; 
how much has been o£ten conceded in this world to 
names and sounds ! 

When the hour arrived in which emancipation from 
dog-eared grammars and dictionaries, slates and ink- 
horns, was proclaimed at Clent Green, Marten sought 
Doctor Matthews, and stated his wish that he might be 
recommended to the Lady Alicia, as being quite ready 
to undertake the curacy. - 

„ And," added Doctor Matthews, " to make your- 
self agreeable -in every way which her ladyship re- 
quires 1" - ' 

" As far,"^ answered Marten proudly, " as her requisi- 
tions are consistent with my duty and my character as 
a clergyman of the Church of England, which I shall be 
when at Steeple Lawford." 

" Am I to impart the whole of what you say to the 
lady 1" asked the doctor drily. " But I don't see that 
you can do better, Marten," he added kindly ; " and you 
might do worse : leave me to say all that is handsome 
about you. I shall lose no time, depend upon it." 

Neither did the doctor lose time. He wrote that 
day, and received an answer so speedily, that within a 
week Marten was prepared with a title given by Doctor 
Beecher, rector of Steeple Lawford, to appear as a: can- 
didate for ordination ; and the news had travelled as far 
as Henry Milner's rooms at Queens, and been told to all 
who took an interest in Marten in the old college; 
I We shall not enter into the particulars of the young 
man's ordination and previous examination, nor say 
when it took place ; but, immediately after the solemn 
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ceremony, the young divine hastened to fulfil an appoint- 
ment which he had made with his friend Henry. 

It was the season of the lonff vacation, and Marten 
having a fortnight's grace from the day of his ordination 
before he was to proceed to Steeple Lawford, had agreed 
with Henry that they would spend that fortnight together 
in some retired place, where Marten might obtain per- 
mission to exercise his new profession in some small 
country church, where a few mistakes, if sue];! should 
occur, would not be noticed so much as in a larger place. 
It was left to Henry to find such a retirement, and he 
found one to his heart's content. 

It was a small village, and a very little church, in one 
of those lovely valleys, through which a pure and spark- 
ling stream brings its contributions to his favourite river, 
the wild and beautiful Teme. 

There he had secured rooms in a farm-house, and 
when Marten had come as near to the place as a public 
vehicle could bring him, he was ready to receive him 
and even to carry his portmanteau to the nearest cottage 
from whence assisting hands might be procured to carry 
it to its destination. Whenever Henry was in any sit- 
uation which reminded him of the simple habits of his 
happy childhood, there was a freshness and buoyancy 
about his manner and appearance which awakened and 
invigorated all Marten's old feelings of affection for him. 

At the sight of his friend at the coach door the memory 
of all Marten's late anxieties seemed to fly away, and 
his greeting was almost as gay as that of Henry. '* But 
you shall not shoulder my portmanteau, Milner;" he 
said, " not even to the cottage before us." To which 
Henry answered, by reminding his friend in a playful 
way, of his late advancement, and of the dignified char- 
acter he had now to support ; but adding, with more 
seriousness, " Well, Marten, from my heart I congratu- 
late you on having passed so many of the ordeals of 
examinations, and on having obtained the position which 
you have so long desired ; there is only one thing more 
to be wished for by you, MaWen." 

"A fat benefice, a plump reotoiy, is it not!" asked 
Marten. 

" No, not that," answered Henry.. > 

" Well, then," replied Marten, " that my examination 
as priest may be got over as easily as that which is just 
past." 
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* I was not alluding to that, Marten," replied Henry, 

" indeed, for the moment, I forgot that you had not yet 

arrived at that step ; but I have been looking over the 

■ ordination services, and thinking what was passing in 

your mind, in the cathedral before the bishop. 

*' Both services are solemn. I cannot think how any 
one can go through them lightly and from worldly views, 
but there is no part of either form so fine, I feel, or so 
appropriate as the * Veni Creator Spiritus ;' " and he 
repeated the few first lines of tfie hymn : 

" ' Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire 
And lighten with celestial lire ; 
Thou the anointing Spirit art. 
Who does the seven-fold gift impart ; 
Thy blessed unction from above. 
Is comfort, life, and fire of love.* 

" When Isaidthat you have only one thing more to 
desire as a clergyman. Marten, I meant this unction 
from above." 

" How is it," thought Marten, " that one so much 
younger than myself, of such inferior standing in the 
University, and so little versed in the world, and one 
who is not appreciated as having very superior abilities, 
should be always posing me as he does, and making me 
half ashamed of myself and of my sentiments, without 
even seeming aware that he does so ? Is it not from the 
habit, which he has got from his uncle, of dragging every 
controversy or discussion into the full light of Scripture ; 
and yet he has no cant ? But I must say something, I 
must defend my sentiments, or rather the conjecture I 
expressed, as to what only object of desire remained be- 
fore me. I must not teach him to think that he can si- 
lence me whenever he pleases ;" and then affecting ease, 
" Of course, Milner," he said, " of course no man unin- 
structed by the Divine Spirit is or ean be fitted for the 
ininistrys But one does not always refer to diyine things 
in common conversation. A reference to these is very 
apt to end in cai)tt when it becomes habitual. There- are 
(fertain doctrines and opinions which must be a part of 
every man deserving the name of Christian, but in com- 
mon intercourse with society, one must either talk as 
others do, or be content to be silent. But here we are 
at your cottage, and no further shall! permit you to car- 
ry my goods and chattels." 
Not>(rithstanding the diversity in the modes of think- 
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ing of the two young men, noticed- above, the remem- 
brances attached to that fortnight which they spent to- 
gether, followed Marten with their soothing influences 
through many and after scene. Their retirement was in 
one of the deepest solitudes of the banks of the Teme, 
where long reaches of meadows rich with verdure, din- 
gles sacred to the blackbird and thrush, and valleys 
haunted by echo, all comlnned with the fresh, and lively, 
and simply pious discourse of his companion to tranquil- 
lize thie mind of Marten, and for the time greatly to 
deaden the influence of all worldly and ambitious feelings 
in his heart. 

Both Henry and Marten were weary of imposed 
studies, they therefore read little, but &pent all their time 
out of doors, reposing for hours under the cool shade of 
trees ; their conversation being much upon what was 
before them as clergymen of the Church of England. 
It has been attempted by religious writers, to whom a 
considerable measure of divine teaching has been given, 
to draw a line of demarcation so exactly between the 
diflerent grades of professors, as to show how far the 
natural mind may advance in the knowledge of religion, 
and the exact boundary beyond which it never advances, 
even under the most favourable circumstances , certain 
it is, that a natural mind under cultivation may interest 
itself in the acquirement of the knowledge of the letter 
of Scripture, and may lea^n to use it aptly. The natural 
man may learn to respect i^s injunctions, to desire the 
happiness it promises, and to dread the threatenings ; 
but there is a limit beyond which the mere carnal man 
can never pass. ' 

Such a one may talk of justification and free salvation, 
but he cannot deliver himself from the idea of some con- 
dition attached to the obtainment of this salvation to be 
performed by himself. 

He is ever for doing something before he feels himself 
safe ; whiisO; the real child of God performs what in him 
lies, not in order that he may be saved, but because he 
is saved. ^ 

According to this view, we may understand how the 
long and frequent conversations, which passed between 
Henry and Marten respecting the profession which they 
had chosen, acted upon Henry only to make him feel 
more dependent on the divine guidance, and upon Marten 
to fill him with zeal to do great things for the cause of God» 
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in order to secure, not a plump benefice, for he was 
ashamed of what had dropped from him on that object, 
but certainly a far nobler reward ; and assuredly, he 
who thinks it is required of him to do great things, wiU 
not find his self-conceit behind-hand. in whispering to 
him that he can do them. 

Marten did duty twice on the two Sundays of his res- 
idence on the banks of the Teme, and Henry was in as 
much agitation during the first Sunday as the young 
clergyman himself; but on the second Sunday he was 
quite able to appreciate the powers of his friend, in re- 
ference to his manner, his voice, and his appearance, 
all of which were very superior to those of any young 
man of his standing, with whom he had ever been ac- 
quainted. 

Marten's countenance was singularly fine and expres- 
sive, his voice rich and harmonious, his elocution flow- 
ing, and his air and carriage noble and easy. As to the 
composition of his discourse, Henry felt himself hardly 
sufficiently calm and impartial to decide upon it, yet he 
felt that they were not suited for the old woman and 
labouring men to whom they were delivered. They had 
been prepared for a more refined congregation, and he 
could scarcely think of any thing whilst his friend was 
delivering them, but how each sentence would sound in 
the untaught ears of the auditors then present. It cer- 
tainly did occur to him that a discourse founded on 
the Gospel, should be fitted for the ears of all interested 
in the good news, and yet when he recollected the vari- 
ous styles used in the volumes of sacred writ he was 
brought back again, and refrained from giving his opin- 
ion until he had seen and heard more. 

He had agreed to accompany his friend to Steeple 
Lawford, and to remain with him there a short time ; 
and when a move was necessary, the young men took 
leave of their sweet solitude, and meeting the coach in 
the place where Marten had got out, were whirled away 
with all -speed to their place of destination. 

But it must not be supposed that the Lady Alicia 
Devereux had been quiet since last we heard of her. 
She had not seen Marten, indeed, but she had seen those 
who had ; amongst whom was Dr. Matthews. 

The worthy doctor, who had the kindest feeling for 
Marten, though not blind to his faults, was not slow in 
appreciating the character of the Lady Alicia ; he saw 
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that she was on the took 6ut for a new idol,. and was 
disposed to advance Marten to the pedestal from which 
her last had fallen^ and in.Q|*der to play a little upon her 
idolatrous .propensity, he failed not to describe the 6b- 
ject which she had fixed upon as the man exactly suited 
to answer her evtery wish, one whom he even ventured 
to say, in hopes that she would not see through the jest, 
had been so much distinguished at. school and college as 
to be called the eiquisite ! < , 

"In what sense 1" the lady asked. ' - 

" Of .course," replied the doctor, " as being so much 
superior to others of his age — so much above all par ;" 
and he then added commendatidns of his pupil in so 
serious and heart-felt a tone, that the lady wai^ highly 
gratified, and forthwith began to exert herself to make 
many littie ^preparations for the yoiingman, not only in 
reference to comfort bitt elegance.. .A pink envelope in 
consequence soon followed him, through Dr. Matthews, 
to inform htm that she had taken lodgings for him at the 
entrance of the towp, in ahouse the upper windows of 
which overlooked her own pleasure grounds ; that she 
had seen they were tastefully decorated ; that she had 
arranged the veiy mihutiae of table duties^ and actually 
inade a bargain for what he had to pay. 

Of course Marten felt himself highly honoured,, the 
Obligations losing none -of their- value by their being 
conferred by a noble hand T^ftd the paper on which he 
wrote his. answer was gilt-edged, to obtain which he 
sent a special messenger ten miles. 

It was ^so late When the travellers first obtained the 
vidw of the steeple of Marten's curacy, that they resolv- 
ed to go directly to the inn^ and not to make themselves 
known at the lodgings nor to"^ pay any visits that night, 
and thus to secure one itaore - quiet evening to. them- 
selves. . 
. They had two miles to go after they had seen the 
church; and whilst Marten was lost in thought, Henry 
was looking from bis exalted station by the coachman^ 
on many Sweet features exhibited by the country through 
which they wfere passing. " ' 

The sun had set before they had see^n Steeple Law- 
ford, and the mbqn had. risen behind the' chureh tower, 
before the coach wheels rattled through the turnpike. 
The coachman pointed his whip towards aii old house 
in a walled garden to the right, saying, *^ That is the 
C 
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parsonage, and the doctor is at home, I see by the lights 
in the bow-window." 

A little farther on was thie chtirch, only partially seen 
amid the trees in the church-^ard ; and a little beyond 
the diurch, the houses began to form a continuous 
street, which extcinded a considerable way beyond the 
inn, where the coachman pulled up, and Marten and 
Henry went in. • ' 

And here, having landed t)ie young divine at Steeple 
Lawford, we conclude our chapter. 



CHAPTER lY. 

' Eaoer as 'Mkn^n was to see^his patroness, yet it was 
thought right that his iirst call should be on his rector. 
There, was no impropriety in his, young friend walking 
with him ; but it was settled that Henry was to with- 
draw or keep apart, should Dr. Beecher wish for any 
private, conference with Marten. 

The young men waited till near noon, and then set 
forth. Their appearance in the little street instantly 
caught the attention of every disengaged person. Tm 
shopkeepers ran to their doors^and their wives and 
daughters pressed close to their windows to get a better 
view of tlie new curate, for such assuredly was that tall 
line young man who was waUrinff towards the rectory ; 
but who was that handsome youth who was with him ? 
On that point there were many conjectures. 

The young tneti went up to the house through a small 
shrubbery, v^ich looked dark, jand even damp, from an 
exuberance of evergreens. 

Having sent in their cards, on one of which the Rev. 
John Marten was engraved in fine copperplate, they 
were requested to walk in. 

; They were introduced into a krge wainscoted parlour, 
the furniture of which was neither old enough to be 
accommodated to the present rage for -the revival of 
ancient models, not sufficiently new to suit the more 
airy style lately gone out. 

In this wide low parlour of the rectory npt an article 
was out of place ; even the only person found in the 
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room, 'was exactly in a podition eonfonned to what 
might be expected. 

-She, for this person was the rector's lady, to whom 
the yomig men were introduced, sat in the centre of the 
room, at a glossy table, on a high backed chair, with a 
netting box before h,er, and a pursey little Blenl^im at 
her feet. She was a much older person than might have 
been expected as the wife of a man of scarcely middle 
age, was excessively sallow and long-faced, of cold, 
unvaried expression, and highly dress^ for a morning 
appearance. She arose, indeed, when the yonnff men 
came in, but addressed them so eoldly, and invited them 
to be seated wit^ such hauteur, and even ill-humour, 
that Marten seetned to be scarcely able to command 
himself; and, if Henry had not come forward at the 
critical moment, there is no saying what improdence, he 
might not have committed. However, Henry found 
something to say immediately, and even had the readi- 
ness to talk on till he actually almost forced Mrs. 
Beecher not only to answer him, but to condescend 
to give her own opinion on some of these important 
matters. Her attentions, however, were all paid to 
Henry, and none of her condescensions as yet had 
lighted upon Marten. She had told the servant to tell 
-Doctor JBeeCher that Mr ^.Marten was come, and she 
had said, " The doctor will soon attend you, Mr. Mar- 
ten ;" but this had been all the notice she had ta^en of 
him, and, all the. revenge which he hitherto, through 
Henry^ address, had expressed, was to assume the most 
careless attitude he could possibly devise, and to throw 
himself bac^ in his chair, whilst he fixed his earnest 
gaze at the laurels beyond the window. 

Henry was even almost prepared to hear his friend 
use some contemptuous expressk>n, so he had nothing 
for it but to talk on, and to monopolize, if possili^e, :he 
lady's attention. 

Having exhausted other matters, and beipg at his last 
gasp for something to say, he fell on a topic which 
hitherto he had avoided, though scarcely knowing where- 
fore. He had so far refrained from mentioning the 
Lady Alicia, but being afraid of a dead sil^ce, he asked 
if the Fair Holmes cottage was on the same adde of the 
town with the rectory. Mrs. Beech er's fac^ aissumed a 
deepened yellow. She laughed a faint laugh, and then 
said, '^ So you have not b^n there, Mr; M<a^n, you 
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have not yet been at the Fair Holmes — what Will her 
ladyship think of your paying your first visit to the 
Doctor t" 

** As my rector,** answered Marten, assuming a more 
dignified position, '* my first visit is due to Doctor 
Beecher." 

" You know, I presume,'* said Mrs. Beecher, " that 
the Lady Alicia is your patroness. The Doctor now, is 
only a secondary person in all parochial matters in this 
place. Lady Alicia is so very kind she spares him every 
sort of trouble ; of course sh^ cannot herself mount ihe 
pulpit, but she hopes, no doubt, to obtain the means of 
delivering her owa opinions even from that hitherto 
privileged place.** A faint, laugh and bitter smile of the 
lips, accompanied with a sort of scintillation of the 
light grey eyes, followed this speech, after which she 
seemed conscious of some sudden relief. 

^'JVIadam,*' exclaimed Marten, 'M do not understand 
you — did you mean to insinuate that Lady Alicia** — then 

came a hesitatiour-r" that I— that any man** ^and 

another break, for Henry Milner had interposed,, and 
was asking questions about thjB little Blenheim, suggest- 
ing that the creature had symptons.of becoming blind, 
and inquiring eagerly about its age. 

Another moment and Marten had committed himself 
-rthe next found him at the window trying to cool him- 
self by the damp vapours which came in from under 
the trees, and Henry on his knees by the dog, whilist 
all that wfis allied to the tenderness of the female sex 
was drawn forth to action in the heart of the rector*s 
lady. ' , V 

Such was the state of the persons in the parlour when 
Doctor Beecher entered, hastening to meet Marten with 
a manner as warm as that of his wife had been cpld. 

The rector looked ten or fifteen years younger than 
Mrs. Beecher. He was.evidently, at first sight, a man of 
the world, and a maa used to polished company. He had 
adopted his plan of acting in reference to Lady Alicia, as 
hath been hinted before, and he was prepared to meet the 
object of her choice as a curate with all apparent cor- 
diality. Mu<5h pleased was he also with the young man's 
appfearance, for Marten had come forward to meet him 
with an aspect quite changed, and brightened up by the 
unexpected cordiality of the first words uttered by hiqa. 
When our hero was disposed to try to please^ he pos- 
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sessed the powers in no inferior degree, and few conid 
smile as Marten could do^ and no brow was ever 
brighter than that of Marten in his gentler, happier 
- moods ; every tone of his voice also was harmonious. 

Well, thought Doctor Beecher, her ladyship has been 
in luck. I was half afraid of what might have turned up 
—this looks as if it might do ; and then he repeated his 
welcome,' invited him to eat if he had not breakfasted, 
and inquired if Henry was a brother, hastening to shake 
hint also by the hand, and gailv asking him, if he were 
come as candfiiate for the clerk's place ! 

•^And now, Mr. Marten," added he, "one. word with 
you in private-^but first, will you and your friend take 
your dinner with us at four o^clock 1" 

" Doctor Beecher," said his lady, " how can you ex- 
pect anything of the kind ? Mr. Marten has not yet paid 
nis respects at the Fair Holmes. You may rest assured 
that when there, he will not be let off to dine with us, 
on this his first day. Lady Alida will not concede her 
rights to the rector's wife, in this ' instance, any more 
than in any other, and there can be no doubt but that 
there is some committee meeting, or some assembly of 
exclusives this evening, to which Mr. Marten's presence 
will give zest ; — not that I know how Lady Alicia 
disposes of her evenings — I am not in her confidence — 
she should have been the rector's lady herself." 

" Well, well, my dear," said the Doctor, make your- 
self easy. Lady Alicia is an excellent personage, and I 
am not aware that she ever inteferes with you ; but 
come, Mr. Marten, I shall not detain you ^ve minutes — 
Mr. Milner will excuse us — I leave the young gentle- 
man to entertain Mrs. Beecher." 

It was twenty minutes before the Doctor and Marten 
returned, and another ten before the young men were 
clear of the rectory, and on their way to the Fair 
Holmes, which was situated at the othej end of the only 
street in Steeple Lawford. 

Marten had been very well pleased with his rector, 
but he was very liberal with the third degree of com- 
parison, in speaking of the rector's wife ; and so much 
had he to say on the subject, that it was not e^chausted 
when the two friends made their exit from the town by 
another turnpike, and came out upon a scene where it 
was evident that a tasteful hand and liberal mind had 
been busily en£[aged. 

c2 
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There was not an ordinary house beyond the toll-gate, 
but several tasteful cottages, in gardens abounding with 
elegant shrubs. In the front of one of these a number 
of neatly-dressed, very young jchildren were at high 
play, making the air to resound with thek merriment. 
Over the ^oor of this cottage was a tablet, denoting 
that there was the Infant School, supported by the ladies 
of the Fair Holmes and its vicinity. - 

Not a hundred yards from the school-house commen- 
ced the fragrant shrubberies of the Fair Holmes itself, 
and close without the gates, on the side nearest the 
town, was a new house of the cottage kind, with a rustic 
porch, standing in ^ garden redolent with vegetable 
perfume. The young men instantly fixed upon it as 
Marten^s probable residence for the next two years ; 
and were the more convinced in this conjecture, by the 
indications they feaw, through a large open window, of 
elegant drapery and other decorations in the interiorX)f 
a lower room. 

Marten's self-consequence had been gradually on the 
ascendancy since he had closed the gate of the rectory 
behind him : the quicksilver of his mind was liable to 
rapid risings and as rapid depressions ;~ though its then 
degree was still nOt obviously very far above temperate. 

He was taking considerable pains to conceal his feel- 
ings, and therefore, when Henry exclaimed, ** Well, this 
is very pleasant f he answered, with as much nonchal- 
ance as he could command, '^ The whole thing is small ; 
but I grant that the capabilities of the place have been 
consulted. But we are drawing near ; don't speak your 
sentiments aloud, Milner." It is universally allowed 
that the tone and manner of the servant is often a good 
indication of that of the principal ; Marten judged that 
he was more welcome at the Fair Holmes than he had 
been at the rectory, by the alacrity with which a very 
small footman showed him and his friend through an 
elegant yestibule, into a morning-parlour, which opened 
on a sort of wilderness of fragrant shrubs. 

As no one was in the room, the young men had abun- 
dance of time to make their conjectures upon the nature 
of the pursuits of the usual occupants, for it was evi^ 
dently a private room, a family workishop, and not a 
chamber of state. 

Show a discerning visitor a family sitting-room, a 
study, or a lady's boiraoir, and you let him into more of 
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the character of the occupant than might always be 
thought convenient or desirable. 

An experienced person might have decyphered many 
amiable and many weak points in the character of Lady 
Alicia, by the tokens exhibited in this her morning room. 

It was littered from one end to another with unfinish-^ 
ed works j and the tnsiterials for carrying them on. Sev* 
eral tables, for there were many in the room, were cov- 
ered with coarse garments under various processes of 
completion from the huge roU or web opened out on 
the floor, with an immense pair of shears laid upon it, 
to the final touch of adding i;he tapes and bobbins. 

On one table were a number of half-finished knick- 
knacks, with an inexplicable variety of those manifold 
articles, which are necessary for the manufacturing of 
such little handicrafts ; near this table, on the carpet, 
was A mass of odds and ends, and in a comer, close to 
them, stood a china jar, probably containing some sort 
of c6ment. 

Another table was occupied with«mall tracts or pam- 
phlets, the brown paper and coarse needles and threads 
lying with them, showing that some one had been busy 
in covering and ticketing them. 

But the ornaments of the mantelpiece were .what 
most attracted the attention of the visiters ; these con- 
sisted of placards in gilt frames and various kiuds of 
models ; the latter evidently the work of some ingeni- 
ous amateur, and representing subjects of interest to . 
benevolent minds. 

There were two Lilliputian charity girls in the cos- 
tume which Marten and Henry had seen worn by the 
children i» the play-ground of the Ladies' Infant School, 
holding out their small hands, as if uttering the words, 
which were elegantly written on a small scroll fixed 
between them, *' Kind stranger, ,give the poor children 
a penny." 

Another model embodied that common design of the 
kneeling negro, with the usual motto of the piece, " Am 
I not a man and a brother !" Another represented an 
Indian hut, which was no other, in fact, than a mission- 
ary box, a hole in the roof being provided for dropping 
in the donations. 

The placards all referred to charitable associations 
and plans as various as extensive, but sp multiplied, as 
to threaten the exhaustion, not only of the purse, but 
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of the feelings of any tireature so finite in his resources 
as an ordinary man. 

The most bhizing of these placards, and the one set 
in the most conspicuous place, as being the immediate 
subject of attention, was ai proposal for a bazaar, to be 
held during the same summer at the Fair Holmes, for 
the purpose of sending out a missionary for the dispo- 
very of the lost Israelitish tribes. 

There could be no mistake in attributing all these 
exhibitions of good works and good intentions to the 
workings of a benevolent and busy mind ? though their 
extent, and the absence of order in their arrangement, 
could not fail of betraying to an experienced observer 
the weak points of the same mind ; what these weak 
points were, however, we have in our narrative to un- 
fold, in failure of which, we must be content to place 
our delineative powers on a par with those of the artist, 
who having attempted a Ijon on a sign-post was fain to 
write under it, " This is a lion." 

The adornments of the mantelpiece were still occu- 
pying Marten and Henry, when a step was heard on the 
gravel without the window, which opened to the ground, 
and a lady entered the room. 

Marten turned hastily, prepared his lowest bow, and 
stepped to meet her, rather starting back, however, as 
she came forward, so little did she resemble the belle 
ideale of his patroness. The lady was anything but 
elegant in form or aristocratic in face ; brown, elderly, 
and plain, but in not thj& least troubled with mauvatse 
honte. " Mr. Marten," she said, " and a friend, Mr. Mil- 
ner, did you say ? Gentlemen, you are both welcome ; 
we heard of your arrival last night ; nothing c^n be done 
in secret at Steeple Lawford. We have been expecting 
you for the last hour ; Lady Alicia was ia despair, but 
she had a meeting — " 

" It is not Lady Alicia, then, — " began Marten, but 
was not permitted to finish his sentence. 

" And so you took me for her ladyship, did you, sirl" 
said the lady ; ** I thought so ; you have never seen her, 
so I do not feel myself obliged for the compliment. 
But, as I said, Bhe was in despair to be obliged to go 
out, but business must be aftended to ; and this bazaar, 
now it is advertised, must be carried through. ■ My 
name, Mr. Marten, is Liptrot — Mrs. Mary Liptrot, at 
your service ; the friend of dear Lady Alicia, the hum- 
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ble assistant in her numerous good works. O, Mr. Mar- 
ten ! you can have no idea of half the excellencies of 
Lady Alicia ; of her activity, her benevolence, her deep 
piety ; much I fear that she will destroy herself, and 
ruin her constitution; her nerves are already cruelly 
shattered, bat we look to you— you will aid, uphold, 
support this first of women. Vour predecessor— he 
was the most touchy, jealous, distressing person; but 
we have got rid of him. If her ladyship did but give 
him a hint respecting a discourse, we were sure that 
the next would be a tirade against the y&rf opinions 
nirhich she had ei^deavoured to insinuate. 

'< I used to tell her ladyship," added the humble friend, 
with a laugh, 'Uhat if she would but declaim stoutly he^ 
fore Mr. Smith, against any favourite doctrine, it would 
certainly be recommended from ,the pulpit the next 
Sunday. But I hear her ladyship's voice—'' and at the 
same moment the door opened, and the lady entered^ 
Marten acknowledging, at the first glance, that he had 
not raised his expectations of her appearance beyond 
the truth. 

She was an elegant woman, her person being of that 
kind which dress does not affect. She appeared to be 
more than fifty, yet had all the life and elasticity of 
thirty r and, although her judgment wasLby no means 
- the strongest part of her mind, she never descended into 
lively familiarity of manner; the bitterest malice could 
never fasten upon her any act tending to a betrayal of any 
dishonourable feelings ; though it might, if her dignity 
and delicacy had not beeii irreproachable, have done so 
on the sudden and violent likings to which she was liable. 

She was prepared to make Marten an object of one 
of these caprices ; nor was it likely that his appearance 
should offer any check to its development. She was 
delighted at once with his smile ; his bow was exactly 
the thing, it spoke the gentleman ; his voice promised 
very much; she doubted not that he would be all she 
could wish ; she was perfectly satisfied with him before 
he had spoken six sentences. She was also inclined to 
extend her benevolence to Henry Milner ; ** And who is 
thisV she Baid, turning to him with a smile; "your 
friend Mr; Marten ; most welcome he is. But now have 
you seen your lodgings % You have paid your fir«t visit 
to the rector, I presume ;- very good. Will you and your 
friend dine with me ? though perhaps not the first day. 
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Miss Liptrot and I must make a hurried repa^; we 
have a multitude of arrangements to make aifter our meal ; 
we have a meeting to-night. Our friends are coming to 
glue, and paste, and paint, an4 sew for this bazaar. We 
shall be sadly behindhand, and you must come, Mr. Mar- 
ten ; you can do something, I am sure ; yoti must be 
here precisely at six, not a moment later." • 

" I have no talent, I fear," replied Marten, " in the 
manufacturhig or handicraft way ; but my friend here is 
a perfect adept." 

" Charming, charming T said Lady Alicia, "delight- 
ful! what will you do? what can you do? my dear 
young gentleman, you shsdl have hammejr, and saw, and 
chisel, and a elue^pot, and all those sorts of things, and 
Mr. Marten shall reid %o ua;. I have a delightful little 
new tract ; but first we must domicile you. Come, Miss 
Liptrot." And she led the way out of the house, through 
the window, ahd plunging into, the thickets of the shrub- 
bery, opened a little gate, by which they all entered the 
garden of the Very house which Marten had fixed upon 
for his future abode. 

Nothing could be more agreeable, convenient, better 
arranged, and even elegant, than the lodgings prepared 
for the young curate ; even a . nook for a friend had 
been thought of, and the master and mistress of the house 
were ready to pay every attention. . 

" Can anything be more comfortable," cried Marten, 
when left with Henry, "when my books arrive to fill 
those empty shelves 1 What more can I want ? — ^but is 
not Lady Alicia a most charming woman! She quite 
surpasses my expectations." ' 

" She is not quite the same as I had expected," replied 
Henry, " btit she is excessively kind, and if I could do 
anything for her bazsLar, I should so rejoice." 

I know not whether we should like either Marten or 
Henry better had they detected any flaws, or suspected 
any weakness, in the character of a lady who was heap- 
ing kindnesses upon Uiem in the most gracious manner. 
The clear-sightedness which comes with experience of 
life is no blessing, unless it comes accompanied by that 
charity from on lugh which beareth all things and hopeth 
all things, through the assurance df the mvine mercy, 
as promised by the Father in the son. 

The little dinner was served up with great neatness 
to Marten and Henry ; after which they took an explor- 
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ing walk in the most retired parts of their nei^bour- 
hood, and were prepared, before six o'clock, to ke^p 
their appointment with Lady Alicia. 

It was in an elegant apartment on the ground floor, 
in front ofthe house, with an el^ant tea and coffee ap- 
paratus arranged on^a larg:e table, that Lady Alicia, en- 
circled by a member of ladies, awaited the arrival of the 
two young gentleman.^ 

T)ie company consisted of the most select, and, for 
the greater part, most amiable and kindly disposed of 
the elderly spinster department of the population of 
Steeple Lawford. There were few of the Mrs. Bridgets 
and. Mrs. Aletheas in the neighbourhood who had not 
been attracted within the influence of the Fair Holmes, 
and.if some of these had felt the influence more deci- 
dedly on account of the high-sounding name of the at- 
tracting lady, we must set the -weakness down to the 
account of poor ^uman nature. 

Added to this amiable spinster sisterhood, were two 
or three widows, and several married ladies ; there were 
some young misseja^ also, who seemed to have lost all 
tiie light-heartedness of youth. . ^ 

These Isist, however, did not converse with the com- 
pany in general; all their communications being carried 
on by whispers among themselves. 
, - Next to Lady Alicia, the leading character in the so- 
ciety was, undoubtedly, one of the widows . This lady 
was conscious of a large jointure, and ^ the very best 
house in the town ; — and it had been with some heart- 
burnings that she found herself obliged to give place to 
Lady Alicia and to seem to follow in her train, in all 
her, popular and benevolent plans; but unless she had 
thus accommodated herself, she would necessarily have 
been excluded from all the agitations which that lady 
excited, and been condemned for all change of scene 
in her near neighbourhood to the monotony, of Mrs. 
Beecher^s parlour. 

This lady felt herself but ill fitted for the second place 
in any society. She had therefore taken up and sus- 
tained a peculiar place for herself, suited to her own 
natural character, and had succeeded, by a sort of off"- 
hand freedom, to overpower the more refined and 
delicate patroness on a thousand occasions. 

This lady^s name was Lambert; and when Marten 
and his friend passed the open window, her voice was 
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heard above all else, and she was saying, *' I make a 
point. Miss Liptrot, of judging for myself, and if he is 
the very delightful person you say, why then-^ — '* 

They heard no more, for they hastened on, but the 
young curate's heightened glovf apprized his friend that 
he had heard ehough, and more than enough. 

When they were introduced. Lady Alicia advanced to 
meet them, and taking Marten and Henry by the hand, 
presented them to the ladies in general, and then invi- 
ted them to take chairs at the head of the table on each 
side of herself, entering immediately into easy convei^ 
sation with them on indifferent matters* 

Every eye at the table was occupied, either covertly 
or otherwise, in the contemplation of the stranger 
youths ; each lady comparing what she saw of them, 
with what shchad heard. 

Marten was so fully aware of the interest he Was 
exciting, that he could hardly command his attention to 
answer the commonest question ; and when a very 
au^ble whisper from Mrs. Lambert, at the other end of 
the table, of which he knew himself to be the subject, 
reached his ear, he was wholly indebted to Henry for 
covering his confusion. 

Henry had asked Lady Alicia if she had caused the 
tools to be sought for, and what she wanted him to do, 
and was suggesting what devices might be executed to 
give variety to the sale, and was soon so thoroughly 
engaged with his object, that if every eye in the com- 
pany had been fixed on him, he would not have felt a 
single glance. 

Lady Alicia, at this time, had two prime objects — ^the 
first, the new curate ; the second, the bazaaiv— and these 
iwQ she resolved to make to bear upon each other. If 
the new curate could not make knick-knacks, if he could 
ncirher glue nor hammer, he could make speeches ; and 
his presence, his very presence would give life to the 
scene. He must sit, or stknd, or walk by her, in the 
room, wherever she might be on this great day. He 
was just the man to do credit to her choice ; and his 
friend was the most delightful, simply elegant youth, 
ever seen. 

Whilst Henry and Lady Alicia were taking an excur- 
sion on the hobby which had always pleased the younger, 
and which just then exactly suited the whim of the 
elder, the whisperings at the lower end of the table 
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were gradually rising to the tones of the natural yoices 
of the speakers. 

.*'! confess, Miss Liptrot," said Mrs. Lambert, who 
was the iirst who spoke oat, '* that I thought you were 
now, as often before, palming some green goose or owl 
upon me, under the name of a Phoenix, but this time I 
confess myself satisfied." 

" Mrs. Lambert enjoys the privilege of speaking her 
mind without resenre,'*^ said a prim elderly lady, from 
behind the tea-urn. 

''A privilege of widows in general," returned Mrs. 
Lambert. ^We are the only portion of the female 
sex who do not disguise our thoughts, or who dare to 
speak openly when we approve, or even when we dis- 
approve," she added, with a significant glance across 
the table towards an elderly lady in a widow^s cap, 
whose physiognomy was of portentous length and 
immobility. 

As Mrs. Lambert occupied the position of the wit of 
the society^ having prevailed on many of its members 
to accept her freedom of speech in lieu of that very 
rare gifi of nature, Mrs. Doleman, without effort, had 
sank into the seat of the Prophetess, and had been 
elected the Cassandra of the Fair Holmes, from the 
influence of her very superior powers of foreseeing 
evil, 5f pursuing its prognostics through every change 
of circumstances, and &ding it at the bottom of those 
which to others seenied most promising of good. 

The pertinacity with which she declared, and held to 
her pro^ostics, was honored in the society with the 
title of smcerity, which may account for Mr». Lambert's 
reference to her, when speaking of the privilege of 
widows to declare their minds. 

Poor human nature has many untoward points belong- 
ing to it,- and in none is it more unfortunate than in its 
aptitude to spurious virtues, by which an individual not 
only deceives others, but often plays the hypocrite with 
himself. 

What more current form can natural sourness of 
temper assume, than that of pretended anxiety for the 
religious good of society; and how can ill-temper 
spend itself more creditably than by harshly condemn- 
inffits neighbours 1 

Poor Mrs. Doleman was natundly a most sour and 
captious person, but as it suited her to keep her position 
D 
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at the Fair Holmes, she never allowed her temper to 
suggest any language but what might pass there. She 
was not pleased with Mrs. Lambert's significant look, 
and reference to herself, iand felt herself called upon to 
speak, and to apologize for her sincerity. 

" I understand you, Mrs, Lambert," she said ; " I am 
plain spoken, I know it ; I consider it to be my duty to 
utter the truth whenever the truth can avail. Differing 
from all the ladies present," she added, "^ I have not 
yet formed a high opinion of the young gentleman to 
whom we are introduced this day. I cannot judffe from 
his outward appearance, what tone of mind he may 
possess ; all I know is, that I have faint hope of any 
desirable' results to any in this place, even from the 
exertions of the highest abilities." 

She was procee£ng to expatiate. on the state of the 
country at large, and of the parish of Steeple Lawford 
particularly, and would, no aoubt, have gone through 
the whole list of human grievances, paist, present, and 
to come, with which she was wont to treat her auditors, 
when Mrs. Lambert effected a diversion in favour of the 
company, by raising her voice and aeddressing Marten. 

" We are speaking and thinking of you, young gen- 
tleman," she said. " With one exception, we all like 
your appearance, we will not say how much! Ladies 
must not even seem to flatter." 

Marten bowed : What cpuld he say .? . 

** If," added Mrs. Lambert, " you obtain as much fa- 
vour in our. eyes in the pulpit, as in this private room, 
you will find us all prepared to adopt you as our guide, 
our friend, our x»)unse)lor. Be but worthy, apd yre 
concede our hearts to you ;" and looking round, she 
seemed to demand a coidirmation of her words from all 
the company present. 

Few of the ladies, old or young, were disposed to go 
the lengths which Mrs. Lambert required, but a gene^ 
buz or hum ensued, which suddenly drew the attention 
of Lady Alicia. 

She felt that perhaps she had been too much absorb- 
ed by one object \ and, like, a graceful and skilful dri- 
ver, taking the reins of the society in her own hands, 
her elegant influence was immediately felt, and though 
the breath of flattery still fanned the person of Marten, 
it came not with the violent gusts with which it had 
blown upon him but a little while before ; though may- 
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be, from its very gentlejaess, its effect was only the more 
enervating. x 

The company sat at the table for half an hour more ; 
after wliich, Lady Alicia, seeing that every guest was 
satisfied with the refreshments provided, arose, and 
placing one hand within the arm of Marten, and the 
other on that of Henry, she moved with them to the 
work-room, being followed by her whole tra^. 



CHAPTER V. 

When first the mixed multitude of Lady Alicia's dis- 
ciples and guests wer(3 turned into the work-room, the 
scene was one of general confusion, and of as much 
talking and as little answering as if all the echoes in tl^e 
kingdom bad met to hold a court. rMrs. Lambert majde 
her way up to Martep, and was improving her acquaint- 
ance with him by rapid questions, mtended, bad he had 
time to answer, to elicit some of bis modes of thinking, 
and his purposes of acting in his new character ; tell- 
ing him, that under the patronage of Lady Alicia, ho 
had httle to apprehend from Hoe inteference of Dr. 
Beecher. 

The young misses gathered together in groups, no lon- 
ger speaking in whispers, but uttering shrill exclamations 
of delight at all and everything they saw in the way of 
the finished or imfinisbed knick-knacks which lay about. 
Lady Alicia was \ifholly occupied for a little while by 
first setting Henry to work in one comer with his tools 
about him, and afterwards by allotting the work of the 
different persons in the company,^ according to her 
knowledge, of their various powers* and assigning the 
drudgery of stuffing pincushions with bran and sewing 
them to those who were incapable of any more deli- 
cate work. Miss Liptrot followed on the train of her 
patroness to suf^ly all necessary materials. And, 
although after a little while, every one was seated and 
seemed busy, the voices of the uiir company were in 
as active exercise as ever ; each person calling in a high 
key for something which was required by them for the 
carrying on of their several purposes. 
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Insensibly, however, the^ uniTersal calls being sat- 
isfied, and Lady Alicia herself seated with a pair of 
needles, as long as her arm, set in motion to complete 
a lai]^'-wool comforter, knitting being the department 
which she had chosen in the fitting out of the bazaar, 
something like silence ensued, at least few spoke at 
once, and Marten being appointed to sit by his patroness", 
the question arose, which of a collection of new tracts, 
which were lying before the lady at the largest table, 
should be chosen to be read aloud for the improvement 
of the evening. 

The principal elderly ladies were seated round this 
table, and when Lady Alicia mentioned the tracts, and 
extended her hand to select one, Mrs. Lambert did the 
same, and another, and another imitated her. 

Before Lady Alicia could speak, Mrs. Lambert threw 
away the tract which she had taken up, saying, ^ That 
will never do ; you will select one which treats on 
practical subjects, no doubt. Lady Alicia; this is quite 
the reverse^ if we may judge from the title. It is in 
the Smith style, to all appearance; good, dull, Mr. 
Smith ! ever prosing on some doctrinal point, and tjying, 
at least, to make his congregation think Uiat good works 
avail nothing to the saying of souls." 

"Pardon me, Mrs. Lambert," said Mrs. Dolemdn, 
« you do not represent Mr. Smith as he was .; he was 
not a doctrinal man, but one who cared as little for the 
spiritual good of his people as — one, not far from hence, 
who shall be nameless. It might happen that he some- 
times hit upon doctrinal subjects ; for I was- told by 
Mrs. DawsoUj where he lodged, that he copied his dis- 
courses from printed volumes of sermons, tacking a 
new text at one end, and k pushing of his own at the 
other, with Very little attention to what inight be in the 
centre ; never heeding whether his last Sunday's dis- 
couise contradicted the preisent, or whether he denied 
Uiis week what he had averred the last." 

" WelH" said Mrs. Lambert, (* I did not happen to hear 
him often, and I suppose that when I did hear him, he 
had stumbled on some faith-without-wprks^ perform- 
ance, but, to speak generally, I do think that practi- 
cal discourses are always the most profitable, especially 
for young people." 

•• You probably heard Mr. Smith immediately after 
he had had a hint from Lady Alicia, Mrs. Lambort," re- 
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marked Miss Liptrot ; ** he iavariably became abstruse 
and metaphysical on such occasions." 

Whilst this little conversation was going^ on. Lady 
Alicia had selected a tract entitled *' Consolations at 
the Dying Hour," and had placed it in Marten's hand ; 
thereby hinting that her judgment must be considered 
as paramount at the Fair Holmes ; and the next minute 
the fine^oned voice of the young curate was giving the 
author's sentences every possible advantage of which 
they were capable^ whilst a profound silence prevailed 
through the room. 

From nearly the first cjause^ Marten suspected that 
he should find nothing but the veriest common places in 
this little work, and Henry made up his mind for the 
very lowest set of doctrines which ever filled the pages 
of anything honoiired by the title of a Christian lecture. 
The highest and purest principles may he and often are 
found in penny publications for theiiumblest reader, ar- 
ranged in language of the simplest description v but the 
language of this small publication was anything but 
simple, for had it been so, the poverty and staleness of ^ 
the jsentiments must have been conspicuous, even to the 
most ordinary reader. 

The work commenced with manifold fiowery senti- 
ments of the most hackneyed description on tho subject 
of death, each sentiment, being illustrated by a simile, 
each simile having the advantage of general acceptation 
ever since the first use of letters in composition. 
, Amongst these* were brought forward comparisons 
between the extinction of man's life and the setting of 
the sun, the fading of flowers, the fall of the leaves, the 
cold of winter, the drying of brooks, and the cessation 
of the motion of a wheel. * The sentiments were inva- 
riably exhibited in three-fold sentences, a second three- 
fold sentence being often added to the first by way of 
contrast, according to that figure of compositiou called 
antithesis, as an example of which we quote one passage 
of our small treatise. 

" Behold the flower of the field, and profit by the 
lesson which is conveyed in its ephemeral and pathetic 
history. 

" Observe the brightness of its colours — ^the richness 
of its variegated hues — the rainbow-like tints of its 
petals. Remark the elegance of its form, the upright- 
ness of its stem, and the graceful luxuriance of its foli- 
d2 
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ag6. Refresh your senses vrith the perfume which it 
sheds in the fresh morning air ; see again itsi^oveliness 
in the full noon of day ; then return at night, and enter 
the field where the mower with his murderous scythe 
has cut down your flower. Mark how its colours are 
already faded, how they are pated ; and behold how they 
are changed by the alread}^ commencing operations of 
decay. Note the contraction of that elegant form, the 
rolling together and shrivelling of those leaves^ the lax- 
ity of that broken stem. Seek not again to inhale the 
scent from that cup— the fragrance which breathed of 
life at the dawn is past^ — the sickly odottr now poured 
forth is that of dissolution." 

Most disagreeably was Marten affected by these per- 
petual triads, for not expecting that they were to run 
through the whol^ composition, he had commenced by 
endeavouring to give the proper emphasis, by raising his 
voice in the former parts of each triplex f^re of the 
composition and depressing it in the latter. But soon 
he was aware that bis Toice, in consequence of this effort, 
was sounding like that of a person repeating some dog- 
grel ballad, where each stanza, supposed to be uttered 
by two persons alternately, required to be spoken small 
or gruff, to suit the charactehr. - He thought of the dis- 
cussion between Death and th^ Lady, as his nurse used 
to repeat it to him$ and he, who was one of the most 
sensitive of sensitive young gentlemen on the subject of 
the ridiculous, suddenly felt that he was making himself 
absurd. But what was he to do ? The triplets extend- 
ed, he found by a hasty glance, to the veiy end of the 
chapter, and he knew no more how he was to get over 
them, than a man in a boat can get to land when out at 
sea, without beinffv rocked by the waves. 

There was nothing for it but to go on, and to go on 
much as he had begun ; but as he advanced he forgot his 
first embarrassment in a much worse. 

Consolations for the Dving Hour was the title of the 
tract ; and when the similes had been got through with, - 
then came the author^ statements of these consolations. 

Henry had no^ expected anything very luminous from 
the commencement of the lecture. He did not expect, 
indeed, to hear the conqueror Of death fully declared; 
but neither he nor Marten were quite prepared to be 
told that a good conscience, with the remembrance of 
many good works, and of many and sincere efforts to 
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benefit the souls of fellow creatores, was that only which 
could smooth the death-bed, and enable the dying indi- 
vidual to meet his Saviour without fear; the Saviour 
himself being, according to this statement, merely a 
judge, though, as the author seemed to infer, one who 
was willing to forgive where it could possibly be done 
consistently with divine justice. 

Whilst Henry was thinking what would be said when 
the lecture was finished, it came to an end ; and the 
reader's Voice h.ad hardly ceased, when there was a 
general burst of applause. The reader, the writer, and 
the entertainer of the company all came in for their share 
of encomiums ; and several minutes passed before tbese 
general applauses gave way for the hearing of more 
distinct ones. Then what individuals said could be 
heard, and Henry looked anxiously at Marten, in the 
hope that he \^ould have courage to give 9 sincere opin- 
ion of the one grievous defect of the composition just 
read. Did Marten see his earnest loc^ ? He could not 
tell ; but his friend did not seem forward to speak. 

*' I am glad," said Lady Alicia, when she could be 
heard, " that you like my selection. Miss Liptrot you 
will remember that we order some dozens of this tract 
for circulation. Mr. Marten, we all thank you for the 
justice you have done to the author ;*' and she paid him 
a high though delicate compliment on the possession of 
a singularly fine voice. 

Marten blnshed and bowed, and at the same moment 
his eye caught that of his friend ; but no leisure was 
given him to speak, had he been ever so disposed to be 
sincere, for Lady Alicia^s compliment to his voice had 
again opened many mouths. 

Mrs. Lambert said," Music — harmony itself, Mr. Mar- 
ten ;" and Mistress Alethea remarked, that it was a 
talent given for the invitation of souls to their own salva- 
tion; the right use of which would be the sweetest, con- 
solation for the dying hour ; — and Mrs. Doleman added, 
'* One, however, which would severely emtntter that hour 
if wrapped up in a napkin.'^ 

But these were not the only compliments which con- 
tinued to be poured into Marten's ear ; others came upon 
him in the more dangerous form of whisperings and 
short sentences, inferring hopes of the great things 
which he was to effect m the little world of Steeple 
Lawford, whilst anecdotes were told of vast successes of 
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this kind which had been worked, and still were work- 
ing in different parts of the world. 

As this sort of thing went on, now-being taken uj> by 
Lady Alicia, Marten was becoming less and less ^ble to 
speak on the subject of the tract which he had been 
reading with sincerity, pr to beg, as he ought to have 
done, that copies of it should not be dispensed until it 
had been farther considered. 

In his situation, his youth being considered, he did 
well to avoid any heat or yiolencie of speech ; but the 
silence with which he acquiesced in what he knew to be 
wrong, was certainly more condemnable, and eventually 
proved more detrimental to his inters, at the Fair 
Holmes, than any-display within the bounds of modera- 
tion, done in a gentlemanly way, which he oould have 
made of his real sentiments. It was not for an opinion 
respecting uniniportant matters on the arr^gements of 
any externals— ^-on affairs -of forms and ceremonies — or 
of mere whims. and caprices and arrangements in the 
visible church, that he was called upon, to speak, but on 
the vital point of Christianity — the hope of the sinner. 

Henry Milner waited, however, in vain for such de- 
claration from Marten. He was in a remote corner of 
the room — had he been near the centre table, he certain- 
ly would have ventured a remark, tut he doubted till it 
was too late, and other subjects were brought forward, 
the bazaar audits concerns and arrangements supplying- 
the leading topic. 

Lady Alicia's mind was fuU of this object ; after Mar- 
ten himself, it was her present reigning pursuit } and to 
bring the young curate and the other together with ^ad- 
vantage to both, and with the most credit to herself, 
was a point on which hex mind was continually exerci- 
sing itself. 

She had caused Miss Liptrpt to bring pen, ink, and 
paper. " We must," she said, '* lose no more time, now 
Mr. Marten is come, for arranging the order of the- 
affair. I wish my dining-room were larger. • I fear 
when the tables are arranged, it will be a perfect squeeze, 
and our pretty things will show to no advantage. I 
have been thinking of tents in the shrubbery — there we 
shall have fiiU space and room for garlands and drapery 
and arches of evergreens, — and there can be a sort of 
dais for Mr. Marten to address the company from. 
What, say you, ladies — what are your opinions? I 
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would do nothing on any acconnt but what Js generally 
approved." 

Which last sentence being duly interpreted, might be 
understood to dignify, I have made np my mind on the 
subject, and expect no opposition. A Uttle, however, 
there was. Some slight objection was made to the 
publibity of a sale out of doors. The objection was 
borne down by a large majority, led by Lady Alicia ; for 
how was money to be obtained, it was pleaded, if the 
sale were not open to the public 1 It was one of the 
strongest arguments in favour of an ont-of-door concern, 
that persons would enter there, who might not like to 
intrude within the doors of a private house. 

Something was said of the address which was to pre- 
cede the opening of the sale ; and Marten, who really 
shrunk froni such a display of himsrelf, — ^as many an 
^Ider 'cler|ryman would do out of the pulpit, — ^begged 
that he might not be brought forward on the occasion, 
hinting that Doctor Beecher, as his superior, was the 
proper person. There were faint laughs heard about 
the room, in consequence of this proposal, and Lady 
Alicia said quietly, " Excuse us, Mr. Marten, if we pre- 
fer you;" and Mrs. Lambert added, without reserve, 
** Have yoh yet to learn, my dear sir, that though Doctor 
Beecher is our very best friend, and never interferes 
with any of Lady Ahcia's laudable plans, yet so little, 
80 very Uttle does he enter into them, that it is probable, 
if he should attend our bazaar, and make purchases to a 
large amount, which he is not unlikely to do, he will not 
even make himself acquainted with the object for which 
the articles are sold." ^* Though he will commend it to 
all his acquaintance as a most excellent work," added 
Miss Liptrot, laughing. "We speak from what has 
happened before, Mr. Marten. He i» a good-natured 
soul." 

" Which cannot be said of his better half," remarked 
Mrs. Doleman; apd as many of the ladies round the 
table had, it seems, been exposed to the cold airs of the 
rector's wife, the conversation was sinking rapidly into 
personal abuse, when Lady Alicia interfered with her 
more refined and delicate ideas of what ought to he talk- 
ed of at a meeting of females. 

Lady Alicia never suffered any thing like gossip, ex- 
cepting when that gossip bore any reference to the reli- 
gious character. Had it been asserted of Mrs. Beecheri 
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that she was wholly without pious feelings, knd that 
there was and could be little hope for h6r everlasting 
happiness, she would have suffered the remark to pass 
uncensured, but when the comments of the company 
touched on private and petty matters of gossip, she 
immediately drew the attention back again to the ar- 
rangements for the bazaar. She then went over the 
list of stall-keepers, and busied herself in examining the 
works. Thus closed the evening, and after a repast of 
fruits and wine and lemonade, Henry and Marten re- 
tired. Lady Alicia having requested to see them aj^ain 
the following morning. 

It was not till the two young men sat at breakfast the 
next day, Uiat an3rthing was said by them about the 
evening before. 

Marten began the sutgect by saying, " Well, Milner, 
what did you think of last night ?^you are very quiet 
about it.** 

" I always am quiet," replied Henry, ** when I don't 
know quite what to say." 

Marten bristled. — ^**Not know what to say!" he re- 
peated. ** Why, surely, you must think Lady Alicia a 
charming woman ?" 

" Very, veiy kind," replied Henry. 

" Kind," said Marten ; " is that all you can find to say ? 
You might say as much of our landlady here." 

" What makes me less warm in my praises than I 
should be, Marten," returned Henry, " is, that though 
she does and professes so much, I am much afraid that 
she does not know what true religion Is." 

" True or pure religion," rephed Marten, " and unde- 
filed before God and the Father, is this, to visit the fa- 
therless and widows in their affliction, and to keep him- 
self unspotted from the world," — James i. 27 ; " and by 
whom is this description more exemplified than by Lady 
Alicia!" 

" If," said Henry, " Lady Alicia, or any mere human 
being, could act up to this description of true religion, 
his true religion would be sufficient for him, and he 
might live by his works ; but no man ia^ustified by works 
— no man is unspotted from the world — and therefore, 
Marten, no person can be said to have right views, or 
any real knowledge of himself, whose dependence is in 
any degree on his own works, or who could approve 
auoh a tract as was read last evening." 
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Marten confessed that it was a vile, ill- written, com- 
mon-place concern. 

Henr3r said it was worse than common-place, and 
candidly stated how eagerly he had waited to hear his 
friend give his opinion of it. 

Marten insisted that it would have been premature 
for him at that time to have been opening out a contro- 
versy. 

Henry asserted that if he had expressed his opinions 
at once, it would perhaps have saved him much future 
difficulty. 

Marten pleaded that there is a time for all things, and 
that yesterday evening was not the time for any bold 
declaration. 

Henry maintained his opinion that it was the time, 
and the best time, for his friend to assert his determina- 
tion of speaking out the truth on all occasions. 

Marten had his answers derived from the doctrines 
of expediency, which he was tiying to make himself 
believe to be fully compatible with Christian sincerity, 
to bring forward against the adversary : and it is more 
than probable that the argument would have assumed 
some heat, had not the feelings of deep and strong af- 
fection — affection of ancient date in their young lives — 
suddenly thrown its gentle influence over them both. 
They each, with one accord, dropped the subject— and 
the momentary glance which passed between them over 
the table, set all things as it regarded their mutual affec- 
tion, in perfect order ; leaving Marten under the convic- 
tion that his friend w.a8 more right than he was, though 
perchance, not so fit to deal with the ladies of the Fair 
Holines, and Henry convinced thatrhe had been too hot 
and impatient. 

Scarcely had they concluded their breakfast, when a 
summons arrived from the Lady Alicia, 
r They were received in the work-room. Henry was 
set at once to his carpenter's tools, whilst the lady, 
throwing a shawl over her head, took Marten out for a 
private conference in the shrubbery. ' 

Of course, Henry could know nothing of the subjects 
of this conference till he returned with his friend to the 
lodgings ; but he then discovered that they had been 
manifold. 

Marten was in a state of high excitement, for Lady 
Alicia had expressed her high approbation of him— even 
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beyond what she had any right to do, from what she 
had yet seen of him. 

It was not likely, however, thai the young man should 
quarrel with her for thinking too well of him, or that 
he should doubt the assertion, that she was already en- 
abled to augur all that ws^ desirable in him, from the 
expression of his countenance. Neither could he be 
displeased at the sudden confidence which she seemed 
disposed to place in him. As she said — though Miss 
Liptrot was an excellent creature, she was not the per- 
son to open her heart to him on her spiritual concerns. 
Marten, she was assured, would understand her : Lip- . 
trot, from warmth of affection, was too flattering. She 
would not allow that her friend had any faults, and she 
had many, many weaknesses-«-many errors. She did 
not say what they were, she only begged Mr. Marten to 
believe that they existed. - 

She spoke of Dr. Beecher, and assured Marten that 
he would not interfere with any regulation he proposed 
for the good of the parish : and when Marten asked her 
what could be dpne, she mentioned the su];^ression of 
beer-houses, the prohibition of wakes, and any sort of 
Sunday amusement, even as far as Sunday evening 
walks for the working classes — which lasj: offences 
might be advantageously reproved from the pulpit, an 
entire reformation in the singing gallery, and the estab- 
lishment ot a Sunday-school, with a lecture at six 
o'clock the whole year round, for the benefit especially 
of female servants who may have been engaged during 
the early part of the Sunday. These were all objects 
which she pressed on the attention of the young curate 
— concluding with a vatiety of more private duties and 
attentions ; the whole together being suddenly thrown 
into the young man's mind, in the shape of new ideas, 
forming therein a sort of elementary intellectual confu- 
sion, not unlike the first movements of the atoms of 
which chaos is poetically described to be composed. 

She concluded by askmg the young man to dine with 
her, and to bring his friend. Marten declined the invi- 
tation for himself, on, the plea of having preparations to 
make for the Sunday ; she accepted the plea, but insist- 
ed on Henry's company. His assistance was what she 
required particularly, and he was so ingenious, so inter- 
esting, such a perfect gentleman, so fresh and simple, 
that his society was refreshing as the flowers of spring ; 
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and she would hear no other but that Marten should join 
her party at supper. 

In consequence of these arrangements, Marten was 
left to study his sermon for ihp ensuing Sunday during 
the remainder of the day ; and Lady Alicia was at leis- 
ure to bestow her attention on Henry^ and his handi- 
crafts^r-never failing to extol any new* idea which he 
struck out, or any little device which he' succeeded in 
accomplishingr in terms as vivid as if he had actually 
executed a flying machine ; Mistress Mary Liptrot, in 
the mean time, acting the part of £cho very success- 
fully, and Henry secretly wishing that the kind ladies 
would leave him to himself. 



CHAPTER VI. 

As this day passed, much in the same way passed 
the remaining days of the weiBk, with this difference 
only, that by the favour of St. S within, there was a per- 
petual pouring of rain, which, whilst it kept off all visit- 
ors, obliged Lady Alicia to hold her morning conferences 
with Marten under cover. 

Breakfast was the only meal which Henry took with 
his friend alone during the remainder of this week. He 
observed that at these times Marten avoided all mention 
of his sermon ; and Henry thought that it might not 
become him, as a younger* to speak upon it, unless his 
elder led to the subject. ^ Henry was not past the age, 
or rather simple state of mind, in which he could not be 
excessively interested in the little ingenious works he 
was doing for Lady Alicia, though he wished that she 
would not be constantly talking to him when he was at 
woric, and that Miss Liptrot would not connect his glue- 
pot and chips with sacred subjects ; as if a human being 
could merit eternal happiness by making toys, even 
though such toys were wrought for charitable purposes. 

Notwithstanding these little disagreeables, he cer- 
tainly did enjoy himself in his comer of the work-room, 
and succeeded in preparing several little models and 
devices, for the ladies of the bazaar committee and their 
assistants to finish and adorn. He had now and then 
some anxiety about this same sermon, by which Marten 
E 
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teas to commence his career as a preacher at Steeple 
Lawford, and did not quite like his friend's manner, 
when oiice he reminded hira of their conversation with 

Lord H on the evening after he had been in the 

Howard grounds. " ' 

There was a dilation in Marten's nostrils, and'ti sort 
of movement Bboui the upper lip, when this conversa* 
tion was referred to, by which Henry was informed that 
he must back put from that ground, unless he were wil- 
ling to incur all consequences. 

In the mean time very little was spoken of at the tea- 
tables in Steeple Law£ord, but the new curate; and 
those who had seen him, whilst 4hey had much more 
to S2^y than those who had not, had much less than those 
Who had had the benefit of hearing him. 

The Sunday morning came smiling in with an unveil- 
ed jewel on her serene brow~in plainer language, it 
was a fine morning, and the sun shone dazzlingly forth 
throughout all visible space. 

As Marten and Hemy issued from their gate, they 
were joined by Lady Alicia and Miss Liptrot. 

The lady immediately accommodated hterself with 
Marten's arm, and Henry found himself obliged to offer 
bis to her companion, by which service he obtained the 
privilege of her volubility through the whole length of 
the way. 

He was anxious, however, about his friend, and heard 
little of what she said, though he was aware of the con- 
tinuation of the sound of her voice in a sort of under 
confidential key during the whole progress. Her ad- 
dresses to himself all ran in the laudatory style ; the ob- 
jects of these praises being sometimes Lady Alicia, and 
sometimes Marten, and sometimes both at once — suffer- 
ing^only occasional interruptions when a neighbour pass- 
ed by or crossed their way. 

As they advanced towards the centre of the town, the 
whole place seemed to be alive, and jMressingon towards 
the church. 

"We shall have a prodigious congregation," saM Miss 
Liptrot ; " how will the doctor like to see the pews he 
has been emptying ever since he has been at Steeple 
Lawford, crowded to overflowing as they will be to-day? 
*-how gratifying this sight must be to your friend !" 

" Not so. Miss Liptrot," answered Henry, " not exac- 
tly so— he can only set down this overflowing towards 
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the church to curiosity to-day— he cannot derive any 
compliment to himself from this circumstance, at least 
this morning, before he has been heard/' 

'* And if the empressement is such before he has been 
heard, what will it be," replied Miss Liptrot, with her 
usual sagacity and powers of ratiocination, ** when he 
has been heard, Mr. Milner?" And then and there 
being arrived at the church door, the worthy lady was 
obliged to be silent. 

The church at Steeple Lawford is a large and hand- 
some and ancient edifice. It was most marvellously 
dusty, and most superlatively ili-pewed, the sittings 
being apportioned to the households which were a cen- 
tury or more before, and, in consequence, many of the 
best modern houses being without pews ; but hitherto 
there had never been want of room in the church, though 
the Rector's and the Fair Holmes' pew occupied great 
part of the chancel. 

Mrs. Beecher always. sate in solitary grandeur on her 
side ; for had she allowed a neighbour or neighbours to 
sit with her, how could it have been known that the p^w 
was all hei: o\rn, in right of being the Rector's wife ; 
but Lady Alicia's pew was always filled — as on this day, 
with one exception, was every pew in the church. 

Hitherto there was no Sunday-school at Steeple Law- 
ford, neither any foundation school ; the singing, there- 
fore, was left to adults, and was entirely carried on, 
with the assistance of the organ, by some of the idlest 
and least worthy of the young people of the place. 
Doctor Beecher never thought it worth his while to 
enter into a controversy with his musicians-*a contro- 
versy, by-the-by, in which many a bold rector has met 
with a signal overthrow. 

Marten did not enter the church by any of the public 
doors, but passed by a side door to the vestry, where he 
met his Rector, and between them it was settled what 
each was to do. 

** This is your day, Mr. Marten," said Doctor Beecher, 
good-humouredly ; " I shall therefore give ypu the pre- 
cedence. You preach, you know. I wiU take the pray- 
ers. Yoii will take your station on the left side of the 
communion-table." 

Oh ! for that unconsciousness of self, that absence of 
the sense of an interest in the creatui'e distinct from 
that of the Creator — that oneness with the divine mind. 
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in which all creature instincts in the fullness of beauti- 
tude shall be swallowed up in entire conformity with 
the divine, nature — that ineffable oneness of object and 
desire with which God the Spirit has endowed some of 
the chosen of the Lord, whilst yet in the flesh, though 
as yet in a limited degree ! Oh ! how infinitely precious 
would the endowment of such a spirit have been at that 
period to the young minister, when he first took his 
place, in thp consciousness that all the eyes of the con- 
gregation were upon him, and with the further con- 
sciousness that his person would endure the scrutiny. 

No man would be willing that feelings of this kind 
should be detected by his fellow-creatures, and as Marten 
had much self-command and presence of mind, so well 
did he stand the beams ef the thousand eyes fixed upon 
him, for^the church overflowed with the concourse, that 
even his friend Henry could only guess his feelings. 
He knew too well that Marten was sensitively alive to 
the impression he made upon his fellow-creatures, to 
be quite deceived b}'- the solemn stillness of his attitude 
and the stone-like immobility of his countenance. 

It was not until the communion service that Marten^a . 
singularly fine voice burst upon the ears of the congre- 
gation. Henry was in Lady Alidads pew ; it was abso- 
lutely crowded with the ladies who had met the night 
before : he saw glances of delight passing from one to 
another, and conveying congratulations to the patroness 
on the happiness of her choice. 

At length the hero of the day mounted the pulpit ; and, 
to use a familiar phrase, a pin might have been heard 
dropping on the pavement. Now was it Henry's turn 
to try to hide his feelings, and he could only succeed by 
fixing his eyes on the flooring of the pew : he felt like 
one who waited the casting of a lot to determine some 
matter of vast importance to his future happiness in life. 

Had he suffered any anxiety as to the three points so 
necessary in setting'off a discourse, he would havo been 
relieved from it in the space of a few minutes. 

The management of the voice, the style and order of 
the composition, and. the air and countenance of the 
preacher, were all decidedly superior — ^there could^ not 
be a difference of opinion with educated people on these 
points.. 

The slight reference the young minister made to his 
being come amongst the people present as a stranger. 
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and young ia the ministry, and yet by the divine grace 
he hoped most anxious to do right, was eloquent, appro- 
priate, and affectionate. 

Henry was pleased with it, thought it like his friend 
in his best mood, and was glad also that the subject was 
dismissed in a very few words. So far all was well, 
but as the discourse advanced Henry was not satisfied ; 
he felt th^t it fell;§hort of the measure given by Lord 

H of the object of innumerable conversations held 

between Marten and his dear uncle, and since his death 
between the same and himself. 

To describe in a few words where it failed in Henry's 
mind ; — the tendency of the discourse was rather to lead 
the hearer up to Christ, instead of showing him how 
Christ had descended to himself; and, in consequence, 
instead of displaying or endeavouring to display the work 
of the Redeemer and the eflScacy of such work, or, in 
other words, declaring the good news, as was done to 
the shepherds at Bethlehem, k went out of the way to 
point out what man must do to take hold of this great 
salvation, thus attaching a sort of condition ality to what 
the scripture ever asserts to be free, and if not free, un- 
attainable. 

Henry was certainly disappointed, and found himself 
80 unfit, when the service was over, to listen again to 
the outpourings of Miss Liptrot, who, he was persuaded, 
meditated the possession of his arm in their homeward 
walk, that he slipped out the moment the congregation 
rose from their knees ; and having reached the church- 
yard by a side-door, and the fields behind that by a 
turnstile, he soon found himself in a path amid a group 
of country people, going home to their cottages. They 
were talking of the new preacher — they called him a 
fine man, and one who spoke his words bravely, and laid 
down the gospel much to the point, but did not seem 
exactly to know what the gospel was. 

Whilst Henry was making his way through by-paths 
to the lodgings. Marten was gathering many laurels in 
every step of his way home. 

Doctor Beecher in the vestry -^as the first who ^ave 
him a sprig — "Very well done, Mr. Marten," he isaid ; 
** very good, you have a fine voice and ease of deliv- 
ery, no rant — ^you don't forget the gentleman when 
you get into the pulpit. Well, now I have heard you, I 
shallleaYe you to it for some time. I did not like to say 
e2 
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anything about my plans till I bad seen you duly located. 
You are in high favour now, and whilst you continue 
so to be, I may be well spared,'' he added, with a smile. 
" So after this bazaar business is over, I shall be off 
with my better half. We meditate Tather a lengthy tour. 
Mrs. Beecher is very nervous ; and as it does not suit 
her to mix altogether with the ladies at the west end, as 
we call your side of the town, she is quite cut out — but 
all this is betweei;! ourselves, Mr. Marxen. Call on me 
when you are at liberty." And shaking the young 
man heartily by the hand, and thanking him again for 
his excellent discourse, they parted. Marten being 
joined by Lady Alicia at the church gate, was subjected 
from thence to the gate of her own house to one contin- 
ued succession of encomiums on his performances in 
the church. 

Lady Alicigi occupied Marten entirely in visiting 
her infant school, and talking over various plans and 
schepaes,' till the hour of afternoon service at three 
o'clock ; ' nor did Henry even see him till his retura 
from service, excepting for a short time in the company 
of that lady. 

He scarcely confessed it to himself, but he was already 
tiring of the sort of life at the Fair Holmes. He was 
not tired of his handicrafts— fie eould have, spent hours 
in completing them with pleasure in a room to him- 
self—in a hut beside the Teme — in a cottage or barn. 
But there was something so very titesome to him in the 
continual talking and bustling, and even praiseis and 
complinaenits, which were going on at the Fa^r Holmes, 
that he would have preferred the dullest course of quiet 
study to such constant dissipation of thought. He was 
angry with himself for having such feelings, when he 
recollected Lady Alicia^s kindness ; and he resolved not 
to tell them to Marten. He had only a few days more 
to spare for his friend, as he was to proceed from Stee- 
ple Lawford to Lord H -s, and there to study with 

right good industry, for the family would be absent 
some time during the vacation. 

He was not alone with Marten till their dinner was 
on the table. .Marten only then came in ; and if not in 
high excited, spirits, his cheeks Were un^usualiy flushed, 
and his eyes somewhat restless. 

" What did you do with yourself, Milner, between the 
services ?" was his first question. *' Yqu strolled in the 
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fields, you say ; you should have come to Lady Alicia^s, 
she expected yon at luncheon. You are a sulky fel- 
low," he added with a smile, " bora for a hermit. You 
tire uncommonly soon of society." 

" 1 always did," replied Henry," I like to be alone, that 
is, to be quiet, and left to myself, most part of everyday." 

As Henry had resolved not to put Marten out of 
humour with his situation, by going deeply into any 
subject which might open his mind to its inconveniences, 
nothing was led to of any serious nature, until the dinner 
was removed and the servant gone, when the two young 
men sat eating fruit before the open window ; and then 
Marten abruptly said, " Henry, you have not told me 
how you like my sennon." 

Henry's face became crimson to the very brow ; he 
felt himself called upon to be sincere, and sincere he 
wfus. He gaVe all the credit where it was due, and 
where he had felt it due at church— but failed not to 
state where he thought it altogether deficient, referring 
his friend to the many conversations held with Lora 
H-^ — - and Mr. Dalben. 

As the ar^ment which ensued, affects many things 
in Marten's ministerial course, and as it treats of matters 
of paramount interest to all young ministers, we will 
give the outline of it, without entering into a minute 
detail of all that was said. 

vOn Marten's taking up his defence, in answer to the 

reference to Lord H , Henry asserted that the 

legitimate office of a minister of the gospel, is to declare 
the Saviour fully, truly, and repeatedly, as Scripture 
represents him ; and that this was equally obligatory on 
all Christian ministers of every denomination. 

To which Marten replied, — that though he did not 
deny Henry's assertion, yet he <lid not consider the 
preaching of Christ as the sole object of the minister, 
exclusive of all other duties^ 

Henry^ answer was, — ^that he had hitherto spoken 
only of what is incumbent on a minister as addressing 
his people on religious subjects, in public and in private, 
and that of course he allowed, that a minister, as a man 
and member of society, had the same duties to perform 
as other Christian men — the duties of kindness and 
courtesy, and of all the charities due from one fellow- 
creature to another ; adding, that there is an additional 
obligation to these duties laid upon the clergy of the 
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church of England, by the answer of the deacon to the 
bishop^s address in the ordination service. 

Marten made no comment on this last remark of his 
friend, but broke out with some heat, and much rapidity 
of elocution, on the present state of the times — on the 
danger to the established church from internal heresies 
and external enemies — from infidelity ^-profligacy ot 
living — from schismatics — self-elected reformers — from 
meddlers, in short, he added, of cTvery possible descrip- 
tion ; and he concluded his oration by asking Henry, if 
the purport of his advice was, that he Was not 4o take 
notice of the diseases of the times in any of his addres- 
ses to his people — but quietly to leave one blind man to 
mislead another without one word of caution. " Am I so 
to understand yoU ?" he asked ; and then answering his 
own question — " You must eitcuse me, M ilner," he added, 
" if I do not entirely coincide in your opinion" — ^hinting, 
with a bitter smile, that as his friend was very youug, 
it could be no offence to himio suppose that he was not 
deeply read in the experiences of a minister; 

Henry acknowledged that he did not pretend to any 
such experience, and that all his arguments were brought 
forward from passages of Scripture, bearing upon the 
subject which had been pointed out to him by his uncle 
and Lord H . From these he had arrived at the as- 
surance, that as all infidelities and heresies were the 
effects of ignorance of the attributes of the Most High, 
and of his dealings with man, as manifested in Scripture, 
to declare these fully and continually, was the only 
hopeful way of overcoming the many-heided monster 
in any congregation, or among any set of people. ^ 

Marten brought forward as one plea against Henry, 
when the latter said that a preacher should never cease 
to declare the Saviour, that a man could not be always 
dwelling on one' subject without exhausting it. 

^^ When a man has exhausted the subject of salva- 
tion," Henry answered with one of his bright smiles, 
"then let him take a new one. But, dear Marten," he 
said, seeing his friend looking very much irritated, " ex- 
cuse me if I have said too much ; remember you asked 
taie for my opinion. I have a few more words to say, 
and then I have done. You always like to hear anec- 
dotes of my uncle, and 1 will tell you one. 

" I was Walking with that dear uncle, when I was still 
a boy, for he held my hand, on one of the highest ridges 
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of Malvern ; and he i^owed me, amongst other things, a 
certain dusky spot in the sky, near the horizon. He 
told me that it was the smoke of a town not very far 
from Worcester. He had once a friend, he added, who 
was vicar of that place. The town had been for more 
than k eentury past the arena of what are called reli- 
gious discords — Presbyterians, Unitarians, and Church- 
men, continually contending in it, against each other, and 
exercising all the devices of malice which ill-will can 
devise, without incurring the penalties of the law. 

" ^ It might seeta impossible,* said my uncle, * that a 
clergyman coming to such a parish^ and amongst such 
a people, could escape being involved in perpetual dis- 
cord, ?ind yet be sincere; and that he ^should leave a 
memory of himself in that town to this far distant day, 
for he has been dead more than forty years, as sweet to 
all denominations as to his own especial people -^ and he 
asked me how he had been enabled to do it 1 — Of course, 
I could not answer. 

" He replied, though in plainer words than I now use, 
* By never entering into discussions, as the minister of 
sacred things', dn his people's faults and follies, but by 
ever holding forth the light of gospel truth, and by that 
bright light showing man the error of his way, and fill- 
ing him, through that divine' blessing whichever attends 
such ministry, with that love which is the fulfilment of 
the law.' " 

How Marten might have commented on this anecdote 
can never be ascertained, for Henry had hardly conclu- 
ded it when Miss Liptrot appeared on the grass plat be- 
fore the' open window. She came with a message from 
Lady Alicia, requesting, that as there was no evening 
service, Marten and Henry would take their tea with her, 
and afterwards attend her to the large room of the infant 
school, where she expected a few friends to meet them. 



CHAl»TER VII. 

Hxviwa introduced ou;* readers to all the most impor- 
tant particularities and circumstantials of Martin's situ- 
ation atSteepIe Lawford, we taust pass over a few days, 
d*.uring which Henry h^d not many opportunitiesr of pri- 
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rate conversation with Marten. He was obliged to 
depart before the next Sanday ; and Lady Alicia found 
more for him to execute than could be effected, without 
much industry. He could not but wonder, as he sat 
hammering and glueing in his corner* how she managed 
to keep up such a perpetual agitation as she did ; nor 
could he comprehend what b11 this bustle could have to 
do with real religion, or even in making money for reli* 
gious purposes, as ihe sale must be advantageous in- 
deed if it covered the outlay ; and why not, he thought, 
send the money, if money were needful, without turning 
it -round in the shape of useless knick-knacks ? He 
could not banish these thoughts altogether; though 
when he recollected what pleasure he had in the devices 
he was making, he was vexed^at himself for entertain- 
ing them. Why, he asked himself, should not the 
ladies have as much enjoyment in their pincushions, and 
other needlework, as he had in his work ? only he did 
not think that any merit, in a religious way, ought to be 
attached to these works. ' 

It was made known at Steeple Lawford, that Dr. 
Beecher was going from thence for some months after 
the bazaar had taken place. Lady Alicia had hinted to 
him certain plans of reform, which she hop^d might be 
brought to bear : and he had signified that he could not 
possibly object to anything her ladyship might propose, 
though he might be as well pleased if these iittle ar- 
rangements were deferred till his absence! He had ob- 
tained permission from his diooesan for a certain term, 
on the plea of his lady's health, and was really glad to 

get away from the thorn which pressed so closely upon 
im at Steeple Lawford ; though, for reasons before 
alleged, he did not choose to handle that thorn too 
roughly. 

It was much in favour of the delay which he desired, 
that the preparations for the bazaar, just at the moment, 
occupied all the energies of the lady ; and that, as the 
time drew nearer, these energies were more and more 
excited towards this object. 

£very conversation at the Fair Holmes, commence 
where it might, was certain to end with the arrange- 
ments on the lawn ; — in the manifold details of marquees, 
stalls, garlands, bouquets, cold collations — which, by 
the-by, were to be paid for by those who partook of them 
— ^knick-knaoks( and toys cf every possible description ; 
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and Marten upon a platform, opening the affair by an 
address to the company. There was^ of course, to be a 
band of music ; and there was no question from any 
one but Mrs. Dolman, of the due attendance of the sun, 
with permission for a few soft clouds, as an agreeable 
rest and relief from the too oppressive beams. 

Marten was urged to prepare his address ; and he was 
informed by Lady Alicia that he must explain the ob- 
ject of the charity, and press its importance with all the 
pathos of his fine voice. Miss Ltptrot told him private- 
ly, that a compliment to Lady Alicia might not be ^s- 
pensed with ; and this hint was repeated by many others 
of the select committee ; added to which came another 
suggestion whispered by^everal ladies, thatit wouldnotbe 
quite the thing to pass over the contributors to the charity. 

The very first evidence which the young curate gave 
of a disposition to calcitrate under the silken and soft 
rein of the sisterhood of the Fair Holmes, was when this 
third suggestion was made to him. It happened to be 
at one of the committee meetings; . Lady Alicia was 
present, though at some distance, but he made his way 
to her, and said that the more he considered the affair, 
the more he thought it would not be proper for him to 
come forward in an assembly so public as the bazaar 
would be, when he was only a second in the parish, and 
that he must entreat that Dr. Beecher might be requested 
to deliver the address. 

Lady Alicia was too much astonished at the proposal 
to be able to answer immediately; but Miss Liptrot 
saved her the trouble. 

"Perhaps Mr, Majrten is right," she said. "The 
compliment may as well be passed ; it is a mere matter 
of form — the Doctor will at once and decidedly decline 
the honour. Only fancy the rector on a platform pay- 
ing compliments to yourself, Lady Alicia — bowing to 
our committee, and insinuating gracious things to us 
all ; it would be too good, and poor Mrs. Beecher, she 
would actually expire with malice and all uncharitable- 
ness. Do, Lady Alicia, let us send an ambassador to 
the worthy Doctor, with an humble entreaty that he 
would grace our rostrum : Would not it be good ?" 

" And if he should accept our invitation,'* said Lady 
Alicia ; " what could we do 1" 

" Be hot the least afraid," remarked Mrs. Lambert, 
** he is certain to decline the honour." 
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" Permit me," said Marten, " to conrey the message. 
I will go this moment, if allowed ;" for he privately 
hoped that he should have more influence than any other 
ambassador — for at least he should be sincere in hi9 
desire of success. 

^ After some deliberation it was agreed that Marten 
should go, and bring the answer, if possible, before the 
company separated : and it was also agreed that Mrs. 
Beecher should be asked to keep a stall. 

When Marten had got his credentials, which were 
two elegant violet tinctured notes in embossed envel- 
opes, away he started with mercurial speed for the rec- 
tory, and' found Doctor and Mrs. Beecher in their sun- 
less room) at their large smooth table, drinking tea ; and 
whilst the lady compounded, the Doctor read a news- 
paper. , , . 

Marten was received with the wonted cordiality of 
the Rector's manner, and the usual coldness of the lady's. 

His first movement was to deliver his notes ; the 
Doctor took his and read it with a smile. The lady 
looked sharp as pins and needles at her's^vidently 
honouring it with several repeated readings, as ijf she 
could not comprehend it at the first or second. 

" Sit down, Marten," said the Rector, as he laid th^ 
note on the tabl&; '* what an unfortunate fellow you are 
to have a surname so much of a Christian name, that 
one forgets to add the Mi*, to it ; but I am glad to see 
you. How goes it with all the fair dames at the Fair 
Holmes? — ^but the old town of Steeple Lawford is 
, obliged to Lady Alicia : if she did what she could to 
spoil our last races, and made our landlord at the *George' 
very aiigry, she is making it up with him by her ba- 
zaar " 

*' X he races 1" said Marten. 

" Oh yes !" returned the Doctor, " our liUle town 
boasts of races. They occur early in the year ; they 
were just over when you arrived. You will hear of them 
next year, there is no question. But with respect to 
this note, you know its purport 1" 

Marten said he did, and began to plead with much 
earnestness for Doctor Beecher's acceptance of the invi- 
tation ; adding, in his warmth, that Lady Alicia would 
esteem it a great favour if he would grant her petition. 

The Doctor laughed. " Pardon me. Marten," he said, 
" her ladyship studies effect, 1 know, and she cannot 
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possibly have so bad a taste as to think that one like my- 
self, for my hair is not qi«te g^y enough at present, 
would show in such a picturesque scene as she is about 
to cteate, as a young man like yourself. No, no, Mar- 
ten ! I know better; I will not disappoint her ladyship 
by taking the place so much better fitted for another. . 
Give my ver]^ best^icompliments — ^but no, that will not 
do, it must be a n#te. Excuse me a. moment :" and off 
he was to his study to write a note, quite inattentive to 
all the pleadings from his curate which could reach him 
before he closed the door upon himself. 

By this time, Mrs. Beecher had made herself mistress 
of the import of the Lady Alicia's note : of course she 
felt herself offended by it. Lady -Alicia never did and 
never could send iier a note or a message from which 
this amiable lady was not able to extract offence : but 
as she had not made up her mind as to whether it would 
or would not gratify her most to refuse or accept, the 
invitation, she was not ready to give a definite answer, 
and therefore charged Marten to tell her ladyship that 
she would send a reply in the morning. 

When Doctor Beecher returned from his study with 
the note in his hand, he seemed to be in a very merry 
mood. 

" Well, young gentleman,^' be said, " I hope you con- 
tinue to like us as well as at first : you find the Fair 
Holmes a delightful residence, i trust. You are almost 
under the same roof with yxmr patroness; you can be 
with her at the shortest notice, how delightful that must 
be ! You find her ladyship a most charming companion, 
and she has formed a most interesting society about hei;, 
has she not ? Well, give her my note, and tell her that 
had I thought I should have added grace to her f6te, I 
would not have held back from figuring in it— but if I 
cannot be ornamental in her service, I will endeavour to 
be useful — so adieu." 

The result of Marten's embassy to the rectory was 
perfectly satisfactory to the ladies, and after a little re- 
flection, not displeasing to himself. He flattered him- 
self that he might manage the complimentary parts of 
his address so as to avoid any appearance of adulation, 
and' if he could succeed in so doing, wherefore should he 
object to take a lead in an undertaking so excellent as 
that of this bazaar? Having- ascertained what length 
the address ought to be, he set to w-ork to prepare it ; 
F 
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and most assuredly the composition did him credit, as 
he never once had recourse to any one of those common 
places which are so largely used in addresses of t])is 
kind. He made no mention of Britannia. Nor once 
told how she, in the exuberance of her piety and her 
charity, extended her arms to the utmost limits of the 
earth, to diffuse the knowledge of tak truth from east to 
west, from north to south ; he nev^r even alluded to 
her being more highly favoured than all the female genii 
or allegorical representations of every natipn under the 
sun. He did not make use of one single triad or one 
antithesis — but he commenced with a simple statement 
of the object of the charity. He proceeded to plead its 
cause with pathos and force, and the compliments which 
he paid to the ladies who had already engsqyred them- 
selves, heart and ha^d, for the service, were introduced 
with taste and feelings without a tincture of servility or 
apparent flattery. 

It is said of the canine race, that every individual 
thereof has his day. If such is the fact — and the pro- 
verb seems to argue that it is so, of this often ill-used 
species of animals-^we cannot doubt that it must be 
more true of that higher order which consists of men. 
Accordingly, Marten was entitled to his day, and his day 
was unquestionably the day of the bazaar at the Fair 
Holmes. 

Contrary to all the prognostics of Mrs. Dole man, the 
morning arose with the most agreeable aspects, and 
Marten, looking out from his window at the early dawn, 
saw many of the functionaries of his patroness adorn- 
ing the marquees on the lawn before the mansion, with 
the brilliant spoils of almost every garden in the Fair 
Holmes and Steeple LaWford, whilst they were still wet 
with the dew. 

The tents had been arranged the day before, under 
the eye of the lady ; they formed a iialf-circle, all open- 
ing towards a centre where the fine turf formed a car- 
pet exceeding all that ever proceeded from an oriental 
loom. The windows of the drawing-room, three in 
number, and opening to the ground, faced the lawn, and 
within this room, as well as in every tent, were tables 
arranged to form the stalls with draperies and garlands 
elegantly arranged above them, the draperies being of 
soft sky blue, entwined with muslin as white and soft as 
could be procured. 
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IJvery table was covered with white linen : and before 
the sun had manifested its full golden glories above the 
horizon, the busy sisterhood, — ^wive?, widows, and un- 
married damsels, were to be seen fluttering to and fro» 
Arranging their wares on their tables accoraing to pre« 
vious numberings and ticketings, all done under the eye 
of the lady inspectress. Marten thought that as he was 
himself to fill a most important place in that day's exhi- 
bition, it would be best for him to keep himself cool and 
quiet till the critical moment. 

We must not fail to mention, that in a line with the 
drawing-room windows, on the farthest side from the 
entrance, but forming one part of the string of the bow 
formed by the marquees, was the platform where Mar^ 
ten was to stand to address the company-^this platform 
being afterwards to be appropriated to the band. 

The tables where the refreshments were to be sold, 
were situated^ under trees in other parts of the pleasure- 
ground, and it was thought that a considerable profit 
would ensue from this branch of the afi'air. 

As the morning advanced the plot thickened; various 
vehicles came rollipg by to the town, with horsemen, 
and horsewomen, and foot passengers, respectably 
dressed ; the very inferior people were all indeed in a 
state of excitement, all in their best apparel, and all idle, 
and all preparing for a walk out in the Fair Holmes di- 
rection, for all expected to get within the gates. 

If any breakfasts were taken that morning at the Fair 
Holmes, not much ceremony was used at them. As to 
Lady Alicia herself, she was the most careless person 
living about regular meals ; she seemed ta exist lor days 
together on excitement. 

The striking up of the bells from the old tower was 
another symptom, and one quite unexpected by Marten, 
of the sense of importance of the occasion, experienced 
by the people of Steeple Lawford, and soon after these 
struck up, the mistress of the infant school entered the 
grounds with her young brood, all in the Devereux 
colour, pale blue— or, as Doctor Beecher used to call it, 
sky blue — ^irot very piously nor charitably alluding to the 
subject which the lady had selected for the display of 
her talents. 

The presence of these little people was required upon 
the same principle as the sheep were thrown in to fill 
up XY% faxnily picture of the Vicar of Wakefield. The 
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lambs, however, had a decided advantage over the afore- 
said sheep, in that they, were far prettier, and added a 
living and happy beauty to the picture. 

The little flock and their shepherdess were succeeded 
by the Steeple Lawford band with their various instru- 
ments : soon after which the rehearsal of the pieces 
they were to play commenced, sweetly mellowed to 
Marten^s ear by the distance at which the musicians 
were stationed. 

As the morning advanced, the whole visible expanse 
of the pleasure gifounds about the house showed like a 
bee-hive, so alivo was it, in such a state of universal 
excitement, such running to and fro, such passing and 
repassing. Anon the bustling ladies disappeared from 
the scene, -and then appeared a^ain, a few at a time, 
dressed in white, with scarfs ox ribbons of tlie favourite 
colour. ^ 

Marteii read his address again, made his last prepara- 
tions and looked first at his watch, and then again out 
of his window. ^ 

The important-crisis was at hand ; the company were 
expected to begin to come at eleven, and it was not far 
from that hour. There was a constant rolling of c2lr- 
riages in both directions towards the gates, and many 
well-dressed heads passing along just above his own 
laurel hedge. 

He sat down, not thinking it dignified to be seen peep- 
ing out of. his window, when suddenly his landlady 
opened the door and ushered in no less a person than 
LordH^^ — . 

This was a crowning of Marten's day, beyond his 
highest expectations : and whilst he was speaking and 
looking his delight, Lord H— i— was accounting for his 
appearance. 

It happened that he was passing the day before at 
some little distance from Steeple Lawford, and hearing 
the fame of the bazaar, had come a few miles out of his 
way to be present ; being, as he added, further tempted 
by the prsspect of seeing him, the said Marten. 

He should have been with him ah hour before, but he 
had staid to breakfast at the inn. " And most glad I am 
that I came," he said; "the whole scene delights me. 
The little town is in one universal ferment. I take it 
for granted that every individual in it cannot be person- 
ally required to busy himself in the affair, but all seem 
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to do so, doMm to the very lowest ];>er9onages. Well, 
all this is pleasant; human beings require occasional 
amusement. Many ill feelings may be carried off in 
private and public societies by simple pursuits and 
amusements of a pleasurable kind ; but how to provide 
such as spend the exuberant ammal i^ihts in a healthful 
vay, there is the difficufty. Such a scene as this of 
to-day, all in broad-daylight as it is, and proposing as it 
does a pure^ benevolent, and even piOUs c^ect,is as un- 
exceptionable as any which man can devise. How 
vastly preferable are these bazaars for charitable pur- 
poses, the f6tes of Sunday schools, the tea-drinkings of 
the various small societies,. the marches and counter- 
marches of clubs, with the many other devices of well- 
meaning persons in the present day, to the cruel, super- 
stitious, and often murderous pastimes of former ages, 
and of heathen and infidel countries at the present time. 
How Inightly shines the . reflected light, the improving 
morality, and . the kinder feelings of Christianity in 
scenes like the presents I make it a principle in my 
^mall way to encourage them whenever I fall in with 
them. I respect your patroness as one who adds con- 
siderably to the sum of human happiness in her little 
circle ; but perfection in a child of Adam we are not to 
expect. One thing we have, however, seriously to guard 
against. Marten, and that is that we do not attribute, even 
in -thought, such merit and efficiency to works of the 
kind now before us as belong only to the blood of Christ. 
But," he added, " if you are prepared, you shall take me 
to Lady Alicia, and introduce me ; and you must help 
me in selecting some little presents for Lucilla from 
some of the ingenious manufactures of your ladies. 
Henry Milner has had a hand in some of them, I hear ; 
let these be your choice, they will have a particular 
value for my niece, who thinks your friend a prodigy of 
cleverness.'^ 

Behold Marten accompanying my Lord H through 

t)ie small gate into the shrubbery ; see him leading him 
round through the midst of the company now assembled 
in many gay groups on the lawn, and bringing him in by 
the open glass doors into the drawing-room, and hear the 
young curate say, "I have the honour to present, &c. ;** 
and if you, my gentle or simp»le reader, do not acknowl- 
edge that this above iall whi^ch ever went before was 
Marten's day, why then I must suppose that you^^zpect 
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more than you have any right to expect for any young 
curate of Marten's degree. ^ 

The Lady Alicia had reserved for herself the largest 
and best-appointed stall at the highest end of the drawing, 
room. She was already invested with a brown Holland 
apron quaintly trimmed with blue braiding, and furnished 
with a resplendent pocket — the bad^e of every stall- 
keeper ; but she had not yet taken Tier place, for the 
sale was not to begin till Marten had spoken his address. 
But it mattered not what she wore, her reaUy noble 
countenance and aristocratic figure would have betrayed 

her under any costume. She kniew Lord H well by 

report. She was at liberty to pay him every attention, 
and she came forward and accepted his arm to go out 
upon the lawn, where the people were disposing them- 
selves to hear the address. 

Marten was following them with a raised colour and 
somewhat fluttering heart, when a querulous voice call- 
ed him by nalne from behind the stall, on the right hand 
of Lady Alicia's. 

It was Mrs. Beecher, who had condescended to accept 
this position, and as it had been suggested, that her 
somewhat acid cduntenance would not attract many 
purchasers, very few valuable articles had been commit- 
ted to her disposal ; much pains had been taken, how- 
ever, to conceal the paucity of the distribution by many 
vases of flowers tastefully arranged on the board amid 
the toys, and as the whole looked gay, it was hoped that 
the lady would not discover the slight put upon ner. 

Those who had planned it were, however, mistaken ; 
Mrs. Beecher's eyes took the whole thing in at once, and 
her call to Marten was for the purpose of informing him 
of the slight. 

He stood a minute, not to listen, for he lieard not a 
word she said, but to seem to do so, and hearing his 
name called by some one — " Now, Mr. Marten, you are 
expected," he flew off', merely saying to Mrs. Beecher 
what happened to come uppermost,—** Indeed, madam, 
I am veiy glad that you are so well pleased ;" the next 
moment he was gone. 

The band was playing loud and full, as the young maa 
stepped on the scaffold from behind, and stood forth with 
a face and figure just fit, as everybody declared, for the 
position he was filling. 

The band ceased with a floimsh, and the^ full deep 
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melodious voice succeeded, heard as well afar as near 
through the whole circle. He delivered the address 
withi^t hesitation, and so perfectly and easily, that it 
was supposed by all who knew no better, that it was 
extempore ; it was, iij short, so very well done, that 

Lord H was gratified, and the mass of the company 

in raptures. There was a general murmur of applause 
at several passages, and at the mention of Lady Alicia 
and t)ie fair sisterhood, a general burst, which was 
repeated with increased vehemence, when Marten made 
his graceful bow before his exit. 

" Well done. Marten," said Dr. Beecher, " I could not 
have done it better myself;" and he added, to Lady 
Alicia, — that hp hoped she would now cordially forgive 
him for haying shifted the hohour she intended him on 
miich more worthy shoulders. 

Where Marten had been, there was now the band, 
stnking up a lively stirring tune ; the sellers flew to 
their stalls, and the real business of the day com- 
m'^nced. 

Henry's handicrafts ^ere secured by Lord H -, 

under the auspices of Marten, with as much speed as 
possible, and sent by a servant to the George, and then 
the excellent nobleman, having bo other business, stroll- 
ed about with his friend, amusing himself with feeding 
the little lambs in blue, with the tarts and cakes ar- 
ranged on the tables under the trees, thus adding many 
items to the sum of that day^s felicity. 

By dint of a constant succession of arrivals, the fer- 
ment went x)a.till Lord H was obliged to tak6 leave, 

but he would not let Marten accompany him to the inn. 
Lady Alicia had left him in quiet till his distinguished 
visitor was gone ; she then sent for him to stand by her, 
count the money she received, and make calculations for 
her. When she needed refreshment, he was to give her 
his arm through the crowd, and as they moved together, 
she introduced him to many of the superior persons, from 
whom he received thanks for his very elegant address ; 
on which occasions Lady Alicia invariably signified that 
she considered no compliment beyond his deserts. Even 
prosperity is fatiguing, and flattery, like honey, is agree* 
able only in very small quantities. 

Before six o'clock that evening. Marten was obliged 
to acknowledge to hintself, that he had heard enough of 
his address, and that be should be glad to get oat of the 
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hearing of sweet tones of compliment, but it behoved 
him to stand it all out. The crowd began to diminish 
rapidly between five and six o^clock in the aften^oon, 
and by seven, none were left within the grounds but the 
ladies of the committee. 

The sale had been beyond all expectation, very few 
articles were left, and those of the least value, and 
these, it was agreed, were to be lai4 by for another 
occasion. 

It was between eight and nine that Marten returned to 
his lodgings, excessively tired, and very glad that the 
thing was over, but at the same time very decidedly 
pleased with his own part in the affair, to which the 

unexpected presence of Lord H had given a decided 

eclat. 

When a human mind has been wound up, as Marten's 
was that day, to the top of its powers, by worldly stimu- 
lants, all we can hope is, that it may sink down to its 
Usual level without falling too low, as not unseldom 
happens. 



-CHAPTER VIII. 

The termination of the bazaar, seemed to be a general 
signal for many movements in the parish of Steeple 
Lawfoi^. Lady Alicia, being persuaded by Miss Liptrot 
that her health required recruital after her almost unpar- 
alleled exertions, took a kind leave of Marten, and 
repaired with her friend to her favourite waterin^lace, 
Malvern Wells. Doctor and Mrs. Beecher went off at the 
same time in another direction, and sundry also of the 
members of the sisterhood of the Fair Holmes, as the 
Doctor called Lady Alicia's followers, withdrew for the 
remaining weeks of summer, so that, in fact, none of the 
especial committee were left, excepting Mrs. Lambert. 
This last-named lady made no other change in her plans 
for the season than by receiving into her house two spin- 
ster sisters of her late husband, ladies who could boast 
of no superabundance of any quality or possession but 
years, of which article they had more than they were 
willing to acknowledge. 
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When the youn^ cutate had handed his patroness to 
her carriage, for she had kept him in attendance to the 
last moment, he went back to his own abode under that 
sort of uncomfortable feeling in ivhich a man is dispo- 
sed to aay, — " Well ! what is to be done next f and to 
look around upon the inanimate things about hint, as if 
they were to suggest the answer ; and verily in such 
cases they are often enabled to suggest hints which are 
very much to the purpose. For example, there were 
many shelves of books, th^ members of which had never 
been disturbed sinc^e their owner placed them where 
they stood in long and neat order, ahd there was a flute 
and a music-book on a stand, and a sketch-book, and 
pens and ink on a writing-table, and quires of blank 
paper, and a Concordance and Bible lying by them — 
each and all of which objects seemed to call Marten^s 
attention, though their calls were feeble ; for his mind 
was unable to settle on any occupation whatever. 

The term dissipation is generally applied to what is 
decidedly corrupt, and by a dissipated young man we 
commonly understand a man of very immoral character : 
but Marten's mind was in a state of dissipation, though 
not of immoraliU|r — for the whole tone of the Fair 
Holmes, under the influence of Lady Alicia, was that of 
the dissipation of all serious thought by means of the 
perpetual excitement which she maintained. 

The end which she proposed to herself undoubtedly 
was to "do good, but like all others who lean to. their own 
understandings, she more often misled than benefited 
those under her influence ; and the principal mischief 
which she wrought was by diverting the attention of 
the persons about her from the truths of Christianity, 
which oidy are important and alone are effectual in per- 
manenUy benefiting mankind, to things which are of no^ 
value in a spiritual point of view, yet made to seem so 
by the stress laid upon them. It was as if in explaining 
the nature of the disd to a child, his attention were drawn 
only to the motion of the shadow thereon, and never 
directed to that heavenly.lujninary whereon that shadow 
depends for its^ being: 

It may perhaps be pleaded that she herself had no 
spiritual view of divine things, and that therefore, being 
blind herself, she could not act otherwise than as one 
blind person leading another; but we are not charging 
her with hypocricy, nor judging her personally ; we aro 
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speaking only of the influence which she exercised, in 
common with many other persons of her description. 
This influence, in the case of Marten, was decidedly far 
from beneficial, for it tended to that which of all others 
is most baneful to a young man in the ministry; — fo 
give him false views of what the creature is able to per- 
form in the service of his Creator. 

Perhaps, in order to estimate aright all characters 
which come before us professing serious views of Christ- 
ianity, it would be weH to accustom ourselves to class 
them (generally, not individually^ for are we not forbid- 
den to judge each other) under two orders : — first, such 
as under fleshly views use the light given by the letter 
of scripture on the improved human intellect, to lift 
themselves and their fellow creatures up to God : and 
secondly, those, who, knowing that all such eflbrts are 
worse than vain, because presumptuous and contrary io 
the express declaration of scripture, which holds out no 
promise of the improvement of the nature of Adam, re- 
strain their religious labours to the simple declaration 
of the truth as it is in Jesus, and tremble at the bare 
idea of taking credit to themselves for any acts of kind- 
ness or any exertions^ which it may be given them to 
make for the benefit of their fellow creatures. 

But to return to Marten ; he was still lounging on the 
arm-chair into which he had thrown himself, in that 
most deplorable of all conditions, uncertainty with re- 
gard ta what was to come next, when a note was handed 
to him from Mrs. Lambert, begffing him to take pity 
upon her and to dine with her at three o'clock that day, 
with an intimation that she was suflering the first twelve 
hours of very dull domestic society, which she hoped to 
be able to bear better when somewhat more Used to it. 
She did not tell Marten that she meant to draw pretty 
largely upon his services to help hei forward through 
the future as well as the present. 

Marten looked at his watch — it was an hour past noon 
when he had sent his answer to Mrs. Lambert. " It is 
no use to commence anything to-day," he thought, with 
a glance at his books ; '* well I must begin a course of 
reading to-morrow. I have not read anything of any 
consequence for the last few months. Well then to- 
morrows—and he got up, stretched his limbs, and stamp- 
ed once or twice to feel how he stood on his feet, yawn- 
ed, sat down again, took up one of the many small 
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pampnlets sewn in blae paper, with which Lady Alicia 
supplied all her friends, read a list of subscribers to 
some charity at the end of one of them, threw it down, 
yawned again, rubbed his fingers through his hai)r, and 
seeing it was near two o'clock, went to his room lo dress. 

.Now, whereas the six or more weeks which ensued 
brought Jn their course little worth recording, we shall 
pass them over as hastily as possible. 

Mrs. Lambert, in the absence of Lady Alicia, thought 
that she had the best right to Marten's attentions, and 
she managed to avail herself very skilfully of this sup- 
posed right. 

She was no otherwise a religions woman than as a 
inemb^r of a society in which some profession was de- 
cidedly requisite ; but she was a clever woman, had 
seen a vast deal of the world, could discourse well, and 
was up to every topic which occupied the attention of 
the day. $he did not flatter younff men ; but though 
particularly ill-favoured and considerably above fifty, 
she could attract and keep their attention merely by 
the entertainment which her conversation supplied ; nor 
was this attraction without its power on Marten, who, 
because she was old and exceedmly plain, never thought 
it possible that she could^obtain any influence over him. 

Such however it was, that he was induced to spend 
some part of every day with her, during Lady Alicia's 
absence, and with the two mutes> or rather echoes— her 
sisters-in-law. 

Often he dined with them, walking out with them in 
the evenings, and even the best of his morning hours 
and studies were directed b^i^ Mrs. Lambert. 

This lady possessed a vein of great sarcasm, which 
added not a little to the piquancy of her conversation. 
There was not a single member of the society of Steeple 
Lawford to whom it did not occasionally reach — ^with 
the exception only of Lady Alicia, of whom she spoke 
as of an excellent person, though always somewhat in 
a tone of pity which Marten hardly knew what to 
make of. 

But her most pointed and cutting sarcasms were 
tnrown on the religious parties which have multiplied 
of late years in the kingdom beyond all precedent, and 
she succeeded in convincing Marten that, as a champion 
and deHignder of his church, he ought to make himself 
acquamted with the doctrines and opinions of all these 
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sects and parties; and thus, by supplying him with 
books on these subjects, she fully occupied the time he 
should have given to the Bible, and to the Bible alone. 
In consequence of this misdirection, his mind, which 
was naturally powerful, taking strong hold of what was 
presented to it, became so full of doubts and difficulties, 
that all the enhghtened teachings of his early years had 
passed away, leaving no more traces than if they had 
never been. 

The question might here be suggested, had an effect- 
ual work of grace really commenced at that time with- 
in the heart of this fine young man ? pr was all that Mr. 

Dalben, and Henry Milner,and Lord H :, had hitherto 

loved and adi&ired in him, but a superior specimen of 
human nature in its most honourable, most intellectual, 
and most amiable form ? 

Were all the beautiful and graceful exhibitions of his 
character only naturaU Had he so often spoken well 
on religious subjects without any j-eal feeling of their 
importance! If so, there was nothing in him to be de- 
pended upon, but all hii^ finest qualifications were as lia- 
ble to fade and change, as the freshness and glory of 
mortal beauty. 

The summer passed away, Marten, as we before said 
giving much of his time to Mrs^ Lambert ; and being, by 
her, so gradually withdrawn from all tilings appertain- 
ing to religious considelrations, save as matters of argti- 
ment on doctrinal points, that when Lady Alicia return- 
ed, with all her wonted zeal for doing good, and with 
all her energies refreshed, he felt like one awakened 
from adoze in which he had had dreams already forgotten. 

Not a week was lost before various projects were set 
forward. The evening lectures commenced on the sec- 
ond Sunday after her return, and' were largely attend- 
ed, and in descending from the pulpit,' Marten was told 
that he had excelled his usual Self, and was specially 
commended by Lady Alicia, for the choice of his sub- 
ject and his jnode of treating it. 

The preacher himself was not' quite satisfied with it, 
as he felt that when speaking of the benefit and the duty 
of attending public worship, he had confounded the 

?lace of worship at Steeple Lawford with the temple of 
erusalem ; but he trusted that no person besides him- 
self would detect the mists^e, and he was not disap- 
pointed in this hope. 
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A idermon, petitioning aid for the infant school, oc- 
curred the next Sunday morning, when all or a greater, 
part of the little ones, dressed in pale blue, slept during 
the service in the church. 

This call on the public fee^iilgs was very successful, 
and many of the ladies of the Fair Holmes society at- 
tributed the success to the pathetic plepdings of their 
dear young minister; but Mrs. Doleman asserted that 
no one could possibly see so many poor infants in a 
state of unconsciousness of the doom which threatened 
them eternally, and actually ^sleeping whilst the clergy- 
man was dejiouncing that doom, and not feel the sen- 
tence strike fearfully on their hearts; 

Mrs. Doleman had not done Marten justice when she 
said he had pronounced a fearful dooip for the little 
ofies in blue ; he had done no/such thing in so many 
words, and' had hot been quite aware that he had infer- 
red sometliing of the same kind, when 1)& elegantly and 
pathetically stated what the condition of these little 
unconscious beings would be in case the hand of charity 
was not extended for their preservation. 

This affair passed off well, and new laurels were added 
to the crown of Marten. He became more than ever 
the subject of all tea-table discourse, and there was 
quite a contest to procure his presence at every party— 
especially among the siaterhood— but Lady Alicia held 
him fast ; and it soon appeared that when his company 
was required, hers must be first secured. 

It may reasonably be asked, were there no husbands, 
fathers, nor brothers at Steeple Lawford ? Was Doc- 
tor IBeecher, then absent, the only master of a hous^ 
among the higher circles in the town 1 In reply to 
which obvious inquiry we answer that in Steeple Law- 
ford there was by no means the usual allotment of this 
description of personages. Men there were in the town, 
but they were chiefly of ia different class ; the butchers, 
carpenters, masons, and shoemakers, were men ; the 
single lawyer and the doctor were of the nobler sex ; 
and there were two or three young gentlemen who held 
closely together to hate Marten, and call him a parson, 
and a prig, and a puppy, &c. ; but especially since the 
Lady Alicia's settlement in the neighbourhood, the town 
had been considered a most genteel and convenient 
abode for single ladies of small fortune, and for widows 
with or without grown-up daughters. In consequence 
G 
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of this, the female influence in Steeple Lawford so 
far exceeded that of the m^Ie, that the men had 
hardly a voice, even at the elections, and it was usual for 
the afternoon parties to consist entirely of ladies. 

The next project formed by Lady Alicia, was one of 
fir more difficulty and peril than any in which she had 
yet engaged ; it was neither more nor less than the entire 
reformation of the singing-gallery. 

It is believed that upon strict inquiry, it would \>q 
found that no war carried on by a clergyman, squire, 
churchwarden, or other person in authority, against the 
singers or musicians, in a parish church, ever termina- 
ted to the advantage of the former parties. To account 
for this fact, several reasons may be adduced ; one of 
which is, that the persons who compose a musical band 
in any public place, have almost uniformly a high 
opinion of their own powers, this opinion not unseldom 
standing in inverse ratio with their musical merits. 
The person, therefore, who presumes to disturb this 
self-complacency, can li^ve little to expect but uncom- 
promising enmity. Precisely at the time when tho 
reformation of the singing-gallery was the leading topic 
of the Fair Holmes, the organist, who was an inferior 
person, was induced by the singers to assist in the exe- 
cution of an anthem, by one of the fine old masters. 
The reader is at liberty to understand the word used 
above in any sense he pleases. 

This execution so excited {jady Alicia, that she talked 
of little else for several days, till she had worked up 
the curate to go himself to speak to the organist, and to 
l>eg that henceforward none but the simplest tunes might 
be played in the church. Marten was never particularly 
skilful in the art of clothing strong measures in soft 
raiment, nor did he attempt to do so on the present occa- 
sion. He had a pretty considerable idea of the author- 
ity of a clergyman in church matters, although his mind 
was not made up as to the deep question on that poiut 
now so warmly agitated. 

The consequence of what he had said that day to the 
organist was, that the singing-galleiy presented a vacu- 
um the next Sunday, and remained tenantless during 
the whole of the service. 

The clerk, an old and feeble man, gave out the psalm 
as usual, and the organist played his prelude, struck up 
the tune, to which for want of better aid, the clerk 
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added his cracked vojce, and thus the first stanza was 
got over, whilst the congregation looked upon each 
other in dismay. 

To the second verse, however, several voices were 
added, Miss Liptrot's being the most decided, and even 
more than rivalling in strength, firmness, and sweetness^ 
that of the clerk. 

Mrs. Doleman also fell in^ but her \ey was as much 
too low, as that of Miss Liptrot was too high. Two 
or three other elderly female voices from different parts 
of the church, added their discords ; but not all the nods, 
winks, and even nudges of fathers, mothers, aunts, or 
uncles, could induce one of the young ladies in the 
congregation, who had learned to sing scientifically, to 
opfen their ruby lipjs — all young ladies have ruby lips— 
or to exercise their delicate throats. How it would 
have been, had Marten> fine voice struck up from the 
reading desk, intonating the psalm, ^which was no other 
than the fine Old Hundreth, we cannot sayi but probably 
a full congregational chorus would have ensued, and 
the eneniy, every member of which was in the church, 
would have suffered a complete defeat. Had Henry 
Milner been in his friend's place, such indeed might 
have been the case, but the sensitiveness, the strong 
sense of horror of the ridiculous, which is the bane of 
all persons who think too much of their own particular 
appearance, and the impression made by their own 
^ particular selves in society, rendered the yoitng curate 
so wholly inefficient on this occasion, that the triumph 
of the singing-gallery people was complete^, and as a few 
of them condescended to appear again, in their places in 
the aftenioon, their cause was supposed to be estab- 
lished. But Lady Alicia was not so to be oyercome ; 
Marten had never seen her so irritated as she was 
whilst walking back from church; she actually scolded 
him-r-" To abandon our cause as you did, Mr. Marten,^ 
she said, '* with your fine voice and accurate ear;^I 
cannot pardon you ; had I but possessed the voice of a 
robin, you should have heard me, I promise you ; the 
bird that can sing, &c. Well, go home, and do not let 
me see you till 1 have recoveried my temper ; I only 
wish that I could bear malice against you for a week to 
come ; I fear I shall hardly hold out till night. I hope 
that I shall be able to let the ^n go down on my 
wrath.** 
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This desire was not, however, fulfilled. After the 
evening lecture, a little twisted note from Lady Alicia 
brought the curate an invitation to supper. 

He found his patroness primed with a new scheme, 
and, in consequence, in the highest possible spirits. 

'' Remember, Mr. Marten,*' she begun, *' that I am 
not yet a^eased ; I am excessively angry still, but I can- 
not do without your aid." 

"And her ladyship trusts," said Miss Liptrot, " that it 
will prove more effectual than it did this day in the 
church." 

*' No apologies, Marten," said Lady Alicia, seeing 
that he was beginning to speak : " you cannot possibly 
have a word to say in your defence ; but I must tell 
you what I have been thinking of ;" and she opened her 
scheme, which shall 1^ stated in a few words. 

The singers must be degraded from their exalted place 
in the church, and a set of children prepared to take 
that place ; but as there was not one public school, and 
no place of education in Steeple Lawford, for children 
too old for the infant school, excepting that of one old 
dull writing, and ciphering, and cbmmon reading master, 
for boys, and a poor old dame-school for girls, where 
nothing was taught but liammering over the Reading- 
Made-Easy, and workings parrots with cherries in their 
beaks in marking^stitch, she was resolved to establish 
charity-schools ^r both sexes, on the national plan ; 
and these, children being under the control of the gov- 
ernors, (she herself being at the head, as she resolved to 
be, of the whole affair), they might be taught to sing, 
and would, of course, be directed in what they Should 
sing. 

Such was her plan, and it was to be worked out 
immediately. The very next day she would assemble 
her friends to discuss the ways and means, and who was 
to be asked for contributions, &c. &c. It was midnight 
before she had explained all the et-ceteras attached to 
her plans to Marten, and if the truth must be told, he 
withdrew to his lodgings, heartily wishing that there 
were more level spots in the mind of his patroness, and 
that another difficulty did not immediately present itself 
the instant that one was either surmounted, or in some 
way evaded. 

As alps on alps arise, were the words which sounded 
in the ears of his mind that night, or rather morning, till 
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he fell asleep ; but a bright, morning, and a few flatter- 
ing smiles and speeches from Lady Alicia, who was in 
the highest spirits, soon succeeded in smoothing t^e 
ruffling of his temper. 

There was a vast deal to be done, and many delays oc- 
curred before this business of the school could be brought 
to bear ; the raising of the ways and mean^ was the prin^ 
cipal difficulty, and it is marvellous how time slips on 
whilst persons are waitingior letters from a distance; and 
letters asking money are never very speedily, answered. 
Lady Alicia applied to everybody she knew, from whom 
she could expect the smallest aid, and urged all her par- 
ticular friends in the. neighbourhood to do. the same, hav- 
ing weekly meetings to report progress, to drink tea, and 
hear Marten read. There was seldom a week in which 
the same party did not meet at some other house in the 
neighbourhood, when Marten was to read again, and 
then he had many private duties, conferences of daily 
occurrence with Lady Alicia^ visits with her to the infant 
schools, two . sermons to prepare each week, occasion- 
al calls on Mrs. Lambert, and letters to answer for his 
patroness, respecting the matter in band,4he reigning 
object. 

Thus passed the winter ; it was gone almost before 
Marten was aware that it had conmienced. 



CHAPTER IX. 

It is wonderful how swiftly days pass on under the 
influence of a busy spirit, like that of Lady Alicia, and 
how very little time for serious reflection or deep and 
steady reading is found in a life like this. 

Month passed after month with Marten, and even sea- 
son after season, and if now and then it crossed his mind 
that he ought to give more time to the study of the 
Scriptures, he soon consoled himself with the idea, that 
he could only be employed in doing good, if not in one 
way, in. another; and was he not always engaged in 
some good work, under his patroness and with her as- 
sociates, and the persons under her influence % He felt 
that for so young a man he was moving in a wide sphere. 
e2 
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of OBefuIness, and he was tpld, and he beUeved, that he 
was doing much in the great cause. .His' sermons met 
with the entire approbation of the sisterhood, and more 
tlian one or two of the elderly spinsters assured him 
that they had never really felt the influence of true re- 
ligion tHl they had heard him, giving him the credit of 
having* awakened their dead souls to a new life. 

He was as one lulled by flattery into a sort of dozing 
«tate, therefore not in a condition; to investigate other 
people's dreams ; for we must be wide awake ourselves 
before we caii analyze our neighbour's visions. 

During these times he ; received few letters ; those 
from Henry Milner were particiilarly short, for his 
young friend was approaching the ordeal of his exami- 
nation, and had no time to spare from his studies. 

Marten*s state of tranquilKty suffered a temporary dis- 
turbance when^ the season of the races were coming 
round. Lady Alieia insisted that he should denounce 
this amusement in very strong language from the pulpit, 
three or four Sundays before the appointed time. Mar- 
ten thought that t^efe was too much of the dictatorial in 
her manner towards himself, a clergyman of th^ Church 
of England, exhibited on this occasion; he had Seen 
before times, that her ladyship could use this figure of 
speech, but hitherto it had not been done in addressing 
himself. 

There is a wide JiflferenCe in our appreciation of a 
box on the ear, given to a: friend, and applied to our , 
own particular ear. 

When Lady Alicia said, ", It is youi* decided duty, Mr. 
Marten, to, Utter your strongest protest against those 
races, and I shall not thihk you the real friend of religion 
I hav« hitherto believed you to be, unless you do so," 
the young divined felt himself much offended, and he ac- 
tually ventured to say to his patroness, that he believed 
such to be the perversity of human nature, that more 
persons would be disposed to Attend the races, if they 
shouM hear them condeqaned from the pulpit, than 
would be restrained from going by anything he couldsay. 

Of'course. Lady Alicia was not wanting to her cause, 
but as Marten's favour with her was hardly yet declining 
from its zenith, she advocated it so kindly, and in such 
a ladylike way, that she fatted not to carry her point, 
for she succeeded in showing Marten the various ways 
ia which the sort of dmusemeat in question injured so^ 
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ciety. This was a subject to which he had given little 
thought since his own memorable visit to the races of 
Worcester, years before, and being now convinced by 
the kdy^s statements, and the recollections of what he 
had himself seen, he hastened to pen a discourse on the 
dipsired subject, gathering such heat as he proceeded 
with his composition, th^t without intending any such 
thing, he almost asserted that a visit to a race-course 
was a sin of the most deadly descriptioUf under any cir- 
cumstances, -and vice versdi that the refraining from fre- 
queming amusements of the kind was an act of merit 
m a religious point of view, the latter being a more dan- 
gerous assertion than the former. ^ 

The (discourse was preached the next ^nday, and 
was highly commended by the ladies. But for truth's 
sake, we must add, that its influence on the congregation 
in gener^ was something problematical. 

Those who did not intend to tak£ part in the festival, 
certainly thought better of themselves, and vv^orse of 
such of their neighbours as were resolved to participate 
therein, after having heard the sermon than they did be- 
fore ; but it is more than we are authorized to assert, 
that any of those determined on the amusement, altered 
their plans from hearing Marten^s arguments. 

One effect, however, the sermon certainly had : it re- 
minded many of the slower- minded members of the 
congregation, that' the races were nearer than they had 
thought, and that no time should be lost in inviting 
friends, getting forward with household preparations, 
and pushing on the hay-halrvest, and other rural matters, 
before the interruption. This affair, however, rendered 
Marten less popular than he had been with many of the 
inferior inhabitants of the parish ; a circumstance which 
seemed rather to lead to the increase of his favour at 
the Fair Holmes, and with the ladies^of that society, for 
there is nothing like a little opposition to keep up enthu- 
sisism. 

So miny difficulties arose in procuring the ways and 
means for establishing the new schools, that Lady Alicia 
was almost tire^ of the subject before any thing was 
done ; but what principally aided in throwing this scheme 
rather into the back ground, thotigh there was no propo- 
sal that it should be given up, was that a new one had 
arisen in her fertile imagination, which was to do more 
in refbrming the town, than any which had ever been 
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thought of before. This was the suppression of beer- 
houses on the Sunday. The idea was suggested by a 
small pamphlet, which ha4 been inserted in a packet of 
tracts from London ; she read it while at breakfast one 
morning, and the. mighty project of shutting up all the 
beer-houses in Steeple Lawford was formed, and grew 
to such force and magnitude thereupon, that the lady's 
brain could scarcely hold it till Marten could come across 
the shrubbery in obedience to a hasty call. 

Marten, as it happened, when thus summoned, was 
smarting under the infliction of a letter from his Rector, 
who was still abroad. This letter, the object of which 
was to announce his speedy return, was written in the 
Doctor's usual off-hand manner — a manner by which 
that worthy personage had hitherto succeeded pretty 
well in concealing a cold calculating heart, under the 
cloak of careless good-humour. There was, therefore, 
nothing displeasing to the mind of the young curate in 
the body of the letter, but in the postscript was this 
passage. 

*' So I hear that the lady championess and her doughty 
squire are engaged in two crusades, one against the 
singing gallery, and another against the races. I am 
bound to wish success to every pious enterprise." 

Marten was fully assured, that a sneer lay scotched 
beneath this flowery postscript, and in consequence* 
obeyed Lady Alicia's sunnnons in such a temper, that 
some sort of explosion was certain to take place. 

And undoubtedly such a blowing off of steam did occur 
almost before the lady had opened her project ; but as 
it happened to take a southward direction; alias. in the 
direction of Paris,, it was all as it should be as far as 
Lady Alicia was concerned, as Marten took up the 
cause in the true spirit of an offended knight errant. 
He thought that Doctor Beecher had hinted that he and 
the lady would be foiled in what^hey had already at- 
tempted, and he was resolved to show him that they 
could do more than ever he had dreamed of. 

Uncertain as the wind is the direction which human 
passions seem to take— seem, I say-^for there is no 
uncertainty in either case— each is directed by omnipo- 
tence, and the movements of each must remain a secret 
till man is able to calculate all the hidden causes by 
which they are governed. 

During many weeks which followed, Lady Alicia^ and 
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Marten, under her direction, were using every possible 
and feasible exertion even to annihilate the beer-houses 
in and about Steeple Lawford. These exertions con- 
sisted of letters, visits to magistrates and landlords, ex- 
postulations, preachings, strong and open censures, 
withdrawal of favours of every kind from opponents, 
high or low, and placards against drinking, pasted on 
walls, in conspicuous places in and about the town. In 
return for these unceasing and varioud laboui^, some of 
the magistrates gave soothing promises to the lady and 
curate. The house proprietojrs talked of leases which 
rendered them powerless ; people drew off when they 
saw Lady Alicia approaching; many of the lower 
classes left the church ; and those persons Who depend- 
ed in any way on her ladyship's favour, drank their beer 
at the backs instead of the fronts of the houses ; whilst 
Lady Alicia was shown up in a caricature to which 
some wretched verses were added by an anonymous 
writer, the whole being displayed and hkwked about on 
coarse paper. 

' TTie caricature represented the lady in the character 
of a female Quixote, with a squire in canonicals. 

This affair carried Marten on till after the second 
Christmas, at Steeple Lawford, the return of his Rec- 
tor making little or no alteration in his mode of pro- 
cedure. 

He had not been so much hurt as might have beeil 
expected at the sketch of himself, which had been made 
public ; first, because it represented him in tiigh compa- 
ny, and secondly, because his ^gure^ though caricatured. 
Was still handsome — for had it not been so, it would 
not have represented himself—and thirdly, it was 
pleasing to have it continually repeated in his ear, that 
it is blessed to be persecuted for righteousness* sake. 

The barleycorn war, as Mrs. Lambert called it, when- 
ever she ventured to use the expression, was still in an 
undecided state, and likely to remain so, whea one 
morning a letter with Lord H — ^'s seal was placed in 
Marten's hands. He had Some time before written to 
that nobleman to state Lady Alicia's plans for her 
schools, and had felt himself hurt, because he thought 
his letter slighted. 

What then was his astonishment, to find that this let- 
ter contained permission for him to draw upon that 
truly excellent nobleman for the sum of fifty pounds, the 
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contributions of himself and his connections. With the 
letter open ia his hand, the young man flew to Lady 
Alicia, and from that moment all the grievances of the 
barleycorn campaign were forgotten by her, or rather 
laid by for a future day, and she became all alive in 
the cause of the schools. 

Miss Liptrot was sent round to call a special commit- 
tee for the evening; and the lady spent the residue of 
the morning in looking over her resources, and drawing 
out her plans, with Marten at her light hand. 

" 1 shall propose this evening," she said, " that every 
person subscribing five pounds, shall have a single vote 
m the management of the schools ; two if subscribing 
ten ; and sot)n ; apd I shall even allo^ one to any Set 
of persons making up five amongst them, — for instance, 
Mrs. Doleman and Miss Fairweather, who 1)etween 
them make the sum. And I shall also j)ropose that, as 
we have not even yet sufficient funds for both schools, 
that we should begin with our arrangements for the girls 
only. 

By the plan pf allowing a vote for each person or any 
two persons subscribiQg five pounds. Lady Alicia thought 
that she should keep the power in her own hands, for 

she calculated entirely on all Lord H- 's votes being 

at her command, and said as much to Marten. 

The ladies ar^rived at the usual hour, the business was 
opened after tea, and every thing went on smoothly, 
until mention being made of a properly instructed gov- 
erness being brought from London, a lady of the name 
of Arnould, who, hitherto, had been remarkable only for 
her silence, and her mdustry in any plain and useful 
needle-work which mi^ht be going forward, caused her- 
self to be heard. 

She stated that she had been in the habit of visiting 
the dame school, which was, in fact, the only one in the 
place, and was, as she thought, together with the infant 
school, adequate to the wants of the town, if not being 
convenient for parents in general to part with their 
daughters aftep they had attained a certain age, to attend 
any school ; and therefore as the population was very 
small, the purpose was sufficiently answered by the 

E resent dame and her daughter, of whom she had the 
ighest opinion. 

She furthermore said, that the old cottagd in its gar- 
den of flowers ; and in its retired nook behind the church- 
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Yaid, had been the place of tiie dame's school of Steeple 
Lawford so long^ that the grandfathers and grandmothers 
of the parish had many of them been educated there, 
the former so long as they wore petticoats, and the lat- 
ter so long as they were required to attend any school. 
She confessed that she should almost be sorry to see 
any change ; but hoped, that when a girPs school was 
established on the new plan, Mrs^ FeU and her daughter, 
a widow like herself, might be i^aced at the head of 
the establishment: better and more sincere persons, 
she added, could not be found, and they were loved and 
honoured in the town. 

Mrs. Lambert seconded Mrs. Arnould*s proposition, 
and was very decided in l^er approval of Dame Fell. 

A very warm discussion followed upon this speech of 
M[rs. Arnould, and the arguments in reply -brought for- 
ward by Lady Alicia, and vehemently seconded by the 
other ladies, were as follows : — 

That if Dame Fell had been the instructress of the 
female youth, of Steeple Lawford for many years, she 
had fully demonstrated her incapacity by the state in 
which the females of the lower classes then were ; — that, 
however soriy the ladies might be to take the bread out of 
the mouth of a poor widow, private interests must be 
made to give way to public good. And that such an es- 
tablishment as was about to be forqaed, must not be put 
into the hands of one whose highest accomplishment 
was to work Adam and Eve in true darning. 

JVfrs. Arnould pleaded that much as evil prevailed in 
Steeple Lawford, there were many excellent retired 
female characters in the place, good wives, and mothers, 
who attributed very much to Dame Fell's early instruc- 
tions, and endeavoured to convince Lady Alicia that she 
made the first and best use of the Bible in her school. 
Indeed she pleaded her cause so well, that Marten was 
more than half convinced that she was right ; that is, 
if her apcount» of Dame Fell were correct, and he in- 
tended to ascertain this point himself by the earliest op- 
portunity :— but, alas ! many are the good intentions of 
man not destined to be fulfilled. 

The result of this meeting was, that Mrs. Arnould 
was silenced, and it was settled that a letter should be 
despatched to the proper persons in London, ta procure 
a well instructed governess to be sent dow^ when the 
school-house was ready. , 
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The procuring of the house was the next c^e ; but 
this matter was sooner settled than was expected. 

There was an bid warehouse, with a few rooms 
adjoining to it, which had once belohged to some abor- 
tive attempt .at introducing a lace manufactory into 
Steeple Lawford. This the ladies purchased on very 
favourable terms, and placed immediately under repair ; 
Marten being the active agent in the whole concern. 

We pass over a few more weeks, during which the 
young curate was up to the ears in the affairs of the 
school, and the active agent in all matters belonging to 
it ; but not to give a false colouring to the affair, much 
more deeply engaged with the material parts of the 
business, than with any thoughts either of a spiritual 
and intellectual nature, so far as related to the concern. 
He was very^ willing to believe what the ladies told him, 
that he was doing, and already had done, by means of 

Lord H , vast things for the rising generation of 

Steeple Lawford ; but never paused to ask himself of 
what kind that good might turaout to be ; for. the sim- 
ple collecting a number of children together is a very 
doubtful good, unless immense and incessant pains are 
taken to render such assemblage profitable. 

Nothing very particular happened about that time, 

excepting that a letter was received from Lord H > 

containing a private hint to Marten that he should make 
no promise to Lady Alicia of his votes, of which he had 
been made to understand that he had ten, in any matters 
concerning the choice of mistresses of the little school. 
Marten did not relish this hint. It appeared to him, that 
his noble friend ou^ht to have empowered him to tell 
Lady Alicia that his mterest was wholly at her command. 
He said nothing, howeyer of this letter, but left his 
patroness to count the nobleman's votes amongst her 
own. 



CHAPTER X. 

** Dn> you not think,*' said M^s. Bridget Elton, one of 
the followers of Lady Alicia, to a little party of female 
fiiends, who had met one Monday eveuing, in the end of 
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the Winter, to drink tea at her lodging^,^^' did you not 
think that the voice of our dear minidter sounded a little 
husky last evening ?" 

" I did observe it," answered Mrs. Alethea Dow, 
another Of the exclusives," I did notice it, and with pain. 
Much I fear that he is wearing himself out by his un- 
wearied devotion to the cause !" 
, " It is a painful but undeniable truth," remarked Mrs. 
Doleman, fetching a deep breath, *' that the best of us 
are taken first, as if such were too good for our wicked 
world." 

"^Maii is born io trouble, as the sparks fly upwards," 
murmured Mrs. Bridget. 

** Who^ has lived as long as 1 have t" continued Mrs. 
Doleman, " without beholding the blight of many a 
blosdom, and the prostration of many a tall tree in its 
strength and greenness !" 

" Ay ! ay !-^indeed ! Very^-very true !" were words 
which echoed round the table at the conclusion of Mrs. 
DOiletnan's speech ; whilst some of the kindest hearts— 
and there were some very, very kind in that room — 
brought the discourse back to Marten and his hoarse- 
ness, all agreeing that a hoarseness was not a thing to 
be neglected. 

Mrs. Doleman remarked that consumptive complaints 
generally first showed themselves by hoarsenesses; 
adding, that Marten's complexion was precisely that of 
a person, constitutionally consumptive ; and that when- 
ever the eyes of a young person were particularly bright, 
and the colour in the clreeks particularly glowing, there 
was always reason to fear that this dire disease lurked 
within. ~ , 

Persons of Mrs. Doleman's description, those whose 
notei^ partake of the nature of the boding screech-owl, 
or death-watch, are invariably incapable of strong and 
tender feeling; but there were in that room several 
ladies, chiefly elderly spinsters, who were richly endued 
with all the tenderness of the best examples of female 
nature ; and on these her remarks had a very painful 
effect, and not the less so because they had, during the 
last few months, made an idol of their minister, and had 
mistaken their admiration for an interesting human be- 
ing, for real and true religion. 

In consequence of the conversation at this tea-drink- 
ing, and the dolefnl prognostics there and then encoiira- 
H 
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ged, Ihe next news which teached the persons of whom 
the party had been composed, declaring that Marten had 
so bad a cold, that it was doubtful whether he could do 
duty the next Sunday, eitcited them all into a ferment, 
and nothing was spoken of among the sisterhood, but of 
the ailments and the various merits of the dear young 
minister. In the mean time. Marten was very unwell ; 
he had caught a violent cold, which manifested itself 
first in hoarseness, and terminated in ^ sore throat, with 
slight feverish symptoms. Lady Alicia insisted that he 
should consult the Steeple Lawfbrd doctor ; and when 
Marten showed resistance, and insisted that he needed 
no medical aid, she sent for this said doctor on her own 
responsibility, and saw that the patient was closet^ 
with him in her own morning room. 

In consequence of this conference^ the patient was, 
condemned to his own lodgings ; and to flannels and 
gargles and slops, and to the absorption of the contents 
of sundry portentous-looking jlhials. These last having, 
by Lady Alicia's desire, been first sent to her Own house, 
were carried to Marten's lodgings by Miss Liptrot, and 
administered by that lady's own hand. 

These visits of necessity, as they were judged to be, 
formed precedents for others not so necessary, and as 
the caUs of Miss Liptrot were known to Mrs. Lambc^rt, 
that lady also thought herself privilegred to visit him, so 
that he was not left, even when shut up in his own par- 
lour, to the entire qyiet he might have ejected. 

His seclusion took place on the Wednesday morning, 
and it was known through Steeple Lawford before night ; 
and on the Thursda}r his landlady 4iad as miich as she 
could do to answer inquiries, and go into the patient's 
parlour with messages, and little presents and recipes 
sent by the ladies ; all of which Marten who was longing 
for quiet above all things, begged h^r to set on a si^e- 
table, adding the favour of returning proper thanks. 

As Marten was bom and fitted in every way to be 
a hero, and as we have done our best that the world 
should know that he, was such, the reader must not be sur- 
prised if circumstances fell out with him much more fitly 
and conveniently than they do in common with ordinary 
persons. Had he been like an ordinary man, when he 
saw no chance of his being able to do dul^ next Sunday, 
he must have used some means of making his distress 
known to the neighbouring clergy; but as we before 
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asserted, being a hero, his doctar had but just left him 
on the Friday morning, after haying assured him of the 
impossibility of his going out on Sunday, when he 
heard a familiar voice and step in the passage to his 
parlour, and who should appear within his door the next 
moment, but his friend Edward Mansfield; not in the 
least changed from what he was nearly two years be- 
fore, but that he wore a clerical costume. 

'* What, Marten, my good fellow,'* were his first 
words, '* do I find you on the sick list 1 — nothing very 
serious, I trust ; a cold and sore throat — ^a little feverish 1 
Well, you have got a comfortable berth here, and I am 
come at the very crisis, on purpose to help you. ' I was 
with Milner at Oxford when your note of last Tuesday 
reached him, and suspecting that you were worse than 
you acknowledged, I agreed with mm to turn mv horse's 
head towards Steeple Lawford, to see if I coufo not be 
useful. I can give you two Sundays." 

" And your company on the intervening week-days," 
said Marten, brightening up, both as to eye and cheek, 
so very decide^y, that Mrs. Dc^eman, had she been 
present, would certainly have taken occasion for another 
prognostic. " Well," be added, ** this is pleasant, I was 
just thinking what I could possibly 4o with myself from 
very ennui; for I can neither writ^, read,. or move with 
any satisfaction; but now I shall be content to live, 
and try to get better. Sit down, and tell me all about 
it." 

"Stop," cried Edward, "1 must eat before I talk. 
Jling your bell, Marten ; I have not breakfasted since 
^NQ o'clock this morning, and it is now ten." 

Marten smiled, notwithstanding the pain in his throat, 
murmuring, ^temper idem — and beggiuff his friend to 
make his wants known to the landlady wnen she obeyed 
the bell. 

" What is her name, Marten V asked Edward ; and 
when she appeared he thus addressed her. 

" Mrs. Brett,". he said, " here I am, having fallen from 
the clouds to assist a friend in distress." 

" Bless me, sir !" exclaimed the woman. 

Mansfield went on, " Oh ! these are no uncommon 
events in the present days— these dajys of the march of 
intellect ; but you have no idea, probably having never 
had them, how journeys of this kind sharpen the appe- 
tite. I am excessively hungry : have you such a thing 
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as a quartern loaf in the house, or couM you take the- 
trouble to toast me a rasher or two of bacon 1 May be 
you have a little coffee by you^ and a small jug of cream. 
You will not put salt into the coffee, if you please," an 
allusion, probably, to the salt plot — " I generally prefer 
sugar to my coffee." 

"You shall have all you wish, sir," answered the 
ffood-humoured woman ; and when she went into her 
kitchen to make her preparations, she told her husband 
that she h^d [lever seen a more pleasant spc^en gentle- 
man in her life, bcirring Mr. Marten himself; though, to 
be sure, he was a little romancing, for which she liked 
him none the worse, though it was not a thing as her 
lady approved. 

Edward Mansfield, when seated at his coffee and ba- 
coiij lost Jio time either in satisfying his hunger, or tell- 
ing such news as might interest Marten. 

"Milner," he said, "was looking forward to his ex- 
amination." ^^ 

" And," remarked Marten, " a little nervous of course." 

" Not in the least," replied Edward. " Very busy, 
reading hard ; but otherwise Just a3 usual. -All he ex- 
pressed was, that he wished it was over, that he might 
read what he liked." 

" And Wellings," asked Marten, ** what is he doing ?" 

" Doing as I am doing," replied Edward, ** eating." 

•* Eating!" reiterated Marten. 

" Yes," said Edward ; " eating his way to the bar — 
exhibiting mUch talent in the projgress ; he ik just the 
same sort of fellow as ever, only, Tnay be, more disa- 
greeable." 

"And Clayton V asked Marten. 

" The last I heard of hhn," answered Edward, " was, 
that he was laid up with a broken leg somewhere, hav- 
ing taken a flight over his horse's head. 

'''And yourself, Mansfield, what have you been doin^ 
the last eighteen months ?" 

Edward nad little to say of himself, but that he was, 
as Marten knew, curate to his uncle, who had given him 
a title, and had' a holiday because his church was suf- 
fering the process of anew pewing. 

How long the invalid might have been able to enjoy 
and be the better for the discourse of his friend, which 
was restoring many remembrances of his boyish days, 
cannot be said, if suddenly the far-off tones of a female 
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voice towards the back of the house had not readied his 
ear. 

'^ Excuse me a minute, Mansfield,'^ he said, " I leave 
^ou to look over my books — you will find some old 
friends ;" and at the same instant he quitted the parlour, 
resolving to remain in his own room tiU the visit iiKlica^ 
ted by the voice should be concluded. 

Marten had hardly effected his escape, when the shrill 
'ligh tones of Miss Mary Lipttot were heard in the pas- 
sage, and so loud in commuinication with Mrs. Brett, 
that what the latter said, <;ould only be guessed by the 
exclamations of the former; by these Mansfield was 
made aware that his arrival formed the subject of the 
discourse. 

The next minute the parlour-door was opened, and in 
walked Miss Liptrot in such hastCrto congratulate Mar- 
ten on the arrival of his fHend, that she had actually acr 
complished half of the speech prompted by the occasion, 
before she observed that the' invalid was not in the 
room. • 

Mansfield for an instant made the same mistake that 
Marten had done, and thought that the gaudy, plain, and 
voluble person who had entered, was Lady Alicia, but 
his mistake endured not an instant ; indeed, the visitor 
set the matter right in. her very first address to himself. 

" I am quite transported," she said, " and Lady Alicia 
will be delighted; and how did it happen? from the 
clouds indeed — as Mrs. Brett says ; so very opportunely 
— and how }ong can you stayl— truly, I rejoice ; you 
don't know, Mr. — r— ; Mansfield you say; well, Mr. 
Mansfield, you can have no idea how we love, admire ^ 
adore your fnend. He is our idol! indeed, many of us 

have a right, young as he is, to call "him yes, Mr. 

Mansfield, many of us do call him our spiritual father ! 
his discourses — O Mr. Mansfield, persuasion hangs upon 
his lip ; but how is he ;- — why do I not see him in his 
wonted place 1 I hope — I trust — well, your smile assures 
me that he is no worse — better, I trust — your presence 
will revive him — we thought him low, depressed — he 
knows his value, and to be disabled in the nudst of his 
usefulness, pained him— can you wonder 1 so many 
souls hanging on him for daily support." 

How long this might have gone on, for Mansfield of- 
fered no interruption, is doubtful, if Mrs. Brett, having 
first knocked, had not afterwards ushered an elderly 
h2 
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woman into th^ room; this personage had somewhat 
the air of a migratory nurse, but was in reality the house- 
keeper and factotum of Mrs. Alethea Dow ; and one 
withal of such short sight and hmited endowments, both 
physical and intellectual, that as she entered the parlour, 
she was by no means aware that the young gentleman, 
who stood with his back to the window, with his phisi- 
ognomy somewhat in the shaae, was other than Marten 
hiitiself, whom her mistresfs had ordered her to see, if 
possible. ^ 

The worthy dame bore on her arm a little basket, 
neatly covered with a fair white napkin, and advancing 
^o Edward, she raised the napkin, and extracting from 
thence a small white jar, she thus delivered herself— 

" If you please, sir, my mistress sends her best com- 
pliments to you, and hopes you will please to Efccept'this 
pot of black-currant jam, and Mrs. Bridget, sir, knowing 
as I was c6ming, sends this pair of carpet slippers, being 
her own work, though I calls. them carpet, and hopes as 
you will find them comfprtable to wear in the^puse, for 
she says as yoti ought to keep your feet particular 
warm and Missis bid me to be very careful to ask you, if' 
you wears a flannel waistcdat V 

" Tell the ladies," replied Edward, with a solemn 
gravity, commanded for the occasion to conceal a violent 
inclination to laugh, ^* that I am most deeply obliged to 
them ; I shall eat their jam with the greatest^ pleasure, 
and serve mjrself with the slippers under a strong sense 
of obligation to the kind hand which birought them ; and 
as to the flannel waistcoat, have the goodness to tell 
your lady, that I do not wear one^ but Imve had passing 
thoughts of so doing at some future time." 

If Mrs. Betty's eyes would not^ sooji have convin- 
ced her of the mistake she had made, her ears would 
have served her better, even had not Miss Liptrot ex- 
plained the matter with one of her shrill bursts of laugh- 
ter. > . 

" Here, Mrs Brett," she said, " take the shoes and the 
jam and lay them aside, and take Mrs. Betty out with 
you, and tell her what messages she is to carry back ; 
and now, Mr. Mansfield," she added, as soon as they 
were alone again, '^ you have had a proof of the estima- 
tion in which we hold our dear young curate ; biit this 
evening is our weekly meeting, we always meet once 
a week at the Fair Holmes— you must certainly be pres- 
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ent — 1 aiti certain that when her ladyship hears of your 
arrival, she will insist on your coming." 

" Greatly as I should esteem the honour," replied Ed- 
ward, *' I will m^e no promise ; my accepting the in- 
vitation win depend on the state in which I find my 
friend Marten in the evening." 

Edward was:left for some time entirely to himself 
when Miss Liptrot virent, but though he took a book in 
his hand he was not disposed to read. He placed him- 
self in the great chair in which he had found Marten, 
and having speculated awhile on his friend's present 
situation, under the sUmost uncharitable idea that Ft was 
a sort of fool's paradise, little suited to the improvement 
of a young and fine mind, he soon fell asleep, and slept 
below as soundly as the invalid was sleeping above, for 
he had ris^ long before dawn until he was roused to 
have a pink note handed to him from the lady at the 
great house insisting on his presence at the evening 
meeting, 

"Tell the lady's 8ervant,'Vhe said to Mrs. Brett, "that 
I will send ah answer when I see how Mr. Marten is, 
after diiinej." ' 

"^ut her ladyship desires an imii^ediate answer ;" said 
Mrs. Brett. 

" Well, then," replied Edward, " Let her be told what 
I say, I can give no other reply at present ;" and as the 
landlady went out, he murmured to himself, " I should 
never do for this paradise, and how Marten has borne 
this thing so long I cannot understsind^but I will spare 
him till he is better, and then — " 

But it needeth for me to call my pen to order and to 
admonish it not to proceed in the recording of so many 
particulars. 

Marten's mind had suddenly been relieved of many 
cares by the arrival of his friend ; in consequence of 
which he had slept, when he threw himself on the bed 
in flying from the voice of Miss Liptrot, more calmly 
than he had siiice his attack, and came down to sup gruel, 
and see his friend^ dine, quite another man to what he 
had been a few hours before. 

Mansfield avoided all reference during the afternoon 
to his friend's present situation, excepting once only, 
when happening to observe the various articles ranged 
carefully by Mrs. Brett on the side-table, the many little 
jars of sweetmeats, the lambs-wool comforters, and 
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Other roaUers, which, however di^erent, were all some- 
way prepared and intended for alleviations or remedies 
in sickness, he made some remark which caused Marten 
to colour. 

The colour, however, sooa passed away, through 
weakness and the abstinence of several days, and on 
seeing the blush, Edward turned immediately to the 
subject of the invitation for the evening. It was agreed 
by the young men that it should be accepted ; in conse- 
quence of which, when Marten retired to his room, at an 
early hour Mansfield presented himself at the Fair 
Holmes Cottage. 

How far he pleased the Lady Alicia was not immedi- 
ately known by the other ladies : but every one, partic- 
ularly Mrs. Lambert, was struck with the fine, deep and 
manly tone of his friendship for Marten. 

He refused all invitations for the next day, which he 
devoted entirely to his friend, though he avoided all par- 
ticular conversation, dwelling much on old times. He 
went through the Sunday -duties with great seriousness 
and propriety, though no one compared his voice to 
Marten's, and the ladies, in general, acknowledged to 
each other, that they did not quite^ understand the object 
of his sermons. 

Lady Alicia said that they had a tendency to antinom- 
ianism, and that he made salvation too easy and uncon- 
ditional ; she rejoiced, she added, that they were not to 
haye. him always. Miss Liptrot and others were quite 
of her 6pinion. A few obscure persons of the congre- 
gation, however, went home rejoicing that the doctrines 
which they had heard that day, had, at length, found a 
voice in their parish church. 

Marten was so well on the Sunday evening, that he 
asked Edward to read his sermons to him as he sat in 
his easy chair. 

This reading introduced a long and deep discussioa 
between the young men, commenced by a question of 
Marten's. " Did Lady Alicia, as you walked from church 
this evening, give you any opinion respecting these dis- 
courses, Edward V 

" None whatever," he replied ; immediately proceed- 
ing to open out his whole mind respecting what he had 
heard at the Fair Holmes, and telling his friend that he 
had been startled by the very evident low standard of 
religion in that society. 
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Marten asked him what he meant. To which he an- 
swered; *^ Are you not aware thjU these ladies believe, 
or profess to believe, that good works are necessary to 
salvation t" 

** And are they notf ^ a^ked Marten ; speakinj^ with- 
out reflection, or rather in heat, for he felt some implied 
attack upon himself. 

*' Argumentum ad hominem, as Ladbrook used to say ^ 
answered Mansfield. " Therefore the eleventh end 
twelfth Articles of the Church of England, for the Rev. 
John Marten, in answer to the said question, respecting 
the necessity of good works for justification, which is 
the forerunner of, and includes, evelry Christian bles- 
sing." 

Marten candidly confessed that he had spoken hastily ; 
and made no attempt to refute or soften down the arti- 
cles to which his companion had alluded ; but turned the ' 
discourse on the point of expediency. He had, he said, 
thought the ladies so ^ood, and doing so much good in 
their way, and meaning so well, that it seemed almost 
a pity to disturb their minds, l^ bringing doctrines for- 
ward which seemed to be too high for tl^m. 

" Well," replied Mansfield, " granting for argument's 
sake, that they are so very good, and doing so much 
good, what more can be required — * Tliey that are whole 
need not a physician, &c.' But a question might be 
suggested, setting courtesy aside — tor courtesy attri- 
butes no defects to a fair lady — if these said ladies of 
the Fair Holmes are of the race of Adam, can they be 
so very good 1 or can they perform works good and ac- 
ceptable in the sight of divine purity, and hence deserv- 
ing of salvation. , , ' 

" Why, my dear fellow, never was the mere man nor 
woman yet, who could by his deserviUgs evade the pen- 
alty of natural death, the punishment of sin f how then 
can any such expect to merit eternil life by any of his 
good deedSj or anything like irreproachable purity 1 — 
Therefore, without questioning the qualities of your la- 
dies, I cannot conceal my fears from you, that you have 
rather administered to their self-approval than endeav- 
oured to awaken them from their dangerous state of self- 
delusion, by boldly teUinff them that in common with all 
mankind, their condition^ independently of Christ, is ut- 
terly without hope." 

It was a blessing to Marten that his strength had been 
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brought low before this conversation with Mansfield, and 
that he had not power to ar^ae. He was compelled 
frqm very weakness to listen; and many were the 
truths brought before him, not only that evening, but 
during the remainder of th^ period spent with him by 
Mansfield. 

Amongst these was a remark on the efiicacy of 
means. All means, hqwever small, and even apparently 
adverse in the hand of -God are effectual* though in 
themselves utterly unavailing. Man should use his 
ministry under the conviction of this twofold truth — that 
simply, and without the Divine blessing, it is of no avail ; 
but may extend its influence through time into eternity 
if that blessing accompany it. 

"The multiplied works of benevolence,'* Mansfield 
also remarked, " are the^effects of the pravalence at one 
time or other, however distant or remote, of Christian 
principles ; these a;re the roots of them, for they flourish 
not in heathen societies. But in the degree that these 
works are severed from pure Christian mptives, they 
become more worldly in their object, and tend more 
surely to formality and corruption : like beautiful bios* 
soms broken from the root which nourished them^ which 
never hear fruit, but presently fade, and after a little 
While are fit only to be cast out upon the dunghill. 
That minister, therefore, who is most highly blessed in 
declaring the Saviour, is the man whose branches assu- 
redly will bear the most abundant fruit." 

It was occasionly only that Mapsfield conversed 
consecutively as seriously as be did that Sunday even- 
ing. 

As Marten got better, and was better stble to bear it, 
he no longer restraiixed certain impulses which were 
strong within him, to play a little with what he consid 
ered the ridiculous ^rcumstances of Marten's situation. 

** These women, ^arten,'^ he said, *' with their sweet- 
meats and their comforters, and their codlings and their 
messages, and their dear minister, will soon make you 
little better than themselves ; they will wholly unman 
you. You must get away, or you will be drawn in to 
knit comforters with your own hands, to wear flanne] 
waistcoats in the dog days, and to be needle-threader 
in general at the ladies committees. Your mind will 
be ruined out and out. You must cut and run ; for yoQ 
cannot suppose that you will be spared voluntarily." 
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Now, if there was one thinr more than another more 
hateful to Marten, it was to oe an object of even the 
most good-natured ridicule. Mansfield's was kindly in- 
tended, but Marten felt it the noore, because he had had 
some misgivings on the subject; in his own mind : he, 
however, endeavoured to put off the subje,ct, and when 
his friend thought that he bad said enough, the affair 
was suffered to drop. ^ , 

During the last few days of Mansfield's visit. Marten 
was so recovered as to be able to take walks with him, 
in which be did not obtain more vigour in body from the 
fresh air, than in mind, from the manly and pious con> 
versation of his Companion. 

Mansfield left Marten m a very different frame to that 
in whicb he found him, which will appear as we pro- 
ceed. 

When Edward was gone, and Marten fell into his 
former habits, a careless observer might have said, that 
the illness and the visitor had left no impression ; but 
so it was not-rthere had commenced in the mind of 
Marten a dissatisfaction and distaste forfais condition-^ 
an inclination to look more deeply into what was going 
forward — to weigh and scrutinize the schemes of his 
patroness — and to calculate the value of the compliments 
poured upon him. 

These feelings undoiAtedly affected his manner ; he 
became graver than usual, and often seemed to be ab^ 
sent in mind when present in body. 

The buildings and preparations for the school had, in 
the meantime, so far advanced, that Lady Alicia set se- 
riously to work to inquire for a schoolmistress ; but as 
she intended to have her own way, this affair had not 
been again discussed in public, nor was it generally 
known in the town what was proposed, nor exactly 
whether the' building, which was under preparation, was 
intended for a general day-school, oir an asylum for 
orphans. 

Marten's^ illness had passed several weeks, apd April 
had come iit with her fairest flowers and softest gales, 
when one morning the subject of the schoolmistress was 
revived between Marten and the Lady Alicia, the latter 
never dreaming of the possibility that Marten's ideas on 
the matter should not entirely coincide with hers. 

Her first words reminded him of his neglect in not 
having asc0rtained something more of the characters 
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and capabilities of Mrs. Fell, but he gave no utterance 
to his thoughts. 

Lady Alicia, therefore, was permitted to go. on with 
her plans. " There may be," she said, " a little opposi- 
tion ; there is a party, I am aware, for the old school- 
mistress, but it can make no head against us. We 
nave two hundred and fifty pounds, one hundred nearly 
of which are so contributed as to carry no votes : thirty- 
one votes, therefore, is the present number, and I shall 
make it a law, that as soon as we begin the public can- 
vass, no new vote for this year -shall be purchased. 
Thus, then, the matter now stands ; of my suspected 
enemies I count Mrs. Lambert two ; Mrs. Arnould and 
two of her intimates in the town, three ; Mrs. Alethea 
Dow, one ; and Mrs. Bridget Elton, one ; in all, seven. 
On my side my own ten; Mrs. Doleman^ and two 
more of our ladies, three, and Dr* Beecher one ; which, 
with Lord H 's ten, gives us an Overwhelming ma- 
jority." 

" But," thought Marten, " are these last ten ouite cer- 
tain T" 

A hint at a walk in the afternoon with Miss Mary 
Liptrot and one other of the ladies, with an implied re- 
quest, that Marten would accompany them, induced him 
to proclaim a call after dinner on parish business, and, 
in consequence, he set forth as soon as he had taken 
that meal. He set out to do that which should have 
been done months before — to make an acquaintance 
with the school-dame, Mrs. Fell. 

He knew where to look for the widow^s house : it was 
quite on the other side of the town, behind the church, 
on a sloping ground, not very remote from a water-mill, 
the noise of which was distinctly heard when the breeze 
set that way, as well as the rusMng of the stream which 
turned the wheel. 

The cottage, which was old and roomy, stood in a 
garden fragrant with old-fashioned fiowers ; for there is 
a fashion in flowers as well as in all things else in crea- 
tion ; but when Marten knocked at the door, which was 
protected by a porch, he could make no one hear, with 
the exception of a magpie, which chattered from within, 
and had something to say in answer to every peal from 
without. Marten recollected that it was Thursday, 
half-holiday evening, and he turned from the door, pur- 
posing another visit at somefuture time not far distant. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

From the old. jSchooVhouse, Marten pursued his walk 
in the direction of a wood of considerable extent, at a 
small distance, one which he had aforetime visited in 
company with Mansfield. He walked quickly, having 
Miss Liptrot in his. mind's eye, until he had concealed 
his person from the view of any one who might be walk- 
ing in the open fields on that side of the town, and then 
fell into that lingering step which denotes a preoccupied 
mind. 

The spring was an early one, and April seemed that 
year to have lost no time in adorning herself in all that 
garniture with which the poets generally endow her. 
The trees were bursting into leaf; birds were hailing 
the bright days from every branch ; primroses appeared 
in clusters on the more open banks, and there was a 
scent of violets, that sweetest of sweet perfumes, un- 
known in torrid latitudes. Bees were busy amid the 
opening blossoms ; the rush of the river above the mill 
was heard more distinctly than at the cottage below : 
and though Marten seemed to>e hardly conscious of the 
scenes through which he loitered, yet was tie invited, 
by the impression made by its various circumstances on 
his senses, to turn back to the earliest, simplest, and 
happiest periods of his life. 

His very early years had been spent amid rural scenes, 
before his family was broken up by the death of his 
mother, and he had been sent to school when his father 
went abroad. Dim, very dim and undefined were all 
his real recollections of his mother ; but even that very 
dimness had assisted him in forming such an image 
of her — not exactly such indeed 

«* As youthful poets faucy when they love," 
but such as many a bereaved child, of fine imagination, 
has formed of parents who have passed away, whilst 
yet his infant memory was incapable of retaining distinct 
and permanent images. Marten thought of his^ mother, 
such as he imagined her to have been, then of Henry 
Milner, Mr. Dolben, and Mansfield, and of his late happy 
intercourse with his young friend, and lastly, of what 
this friend had said of his own situation, and the infiu- 
I 
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ence it was likely to have on his character. He felt 
that he was beginning to* weary of its irksomeness , 
nnd yet he thought, how could he give Lady Alicia the 
pain of even hinting to her, that he was capable of such 
ingratitude? He had turned out of the more public 
path through the wood into a long embowered vista, 
where the trees arching above, much resembled a long 
cloister, shadowy, and well-defined in its whole length, 
but opening at the farther end on the brilliant sky. 
Towards the centre of this vista, Marten observed the 
procumbent trunk of a tree a little out of the path. He 
turned to it, and sat down, leaning back on the conve- 
nient bough of another tree, and thus situated in perfect 
ease of limb, his mind becamo even more busy than 
before. Whilst in this position^ with his eyes bent down 
on the quivering and dancing light, ' reflected through 
the slightly agitated boughs above upon the moss below, 
a soft young voice reached his ear, and looking up, he 
saw two figures passing before him along the avenue. 

The one was that^ of an aged woman, smaU, and 
slightly, though not ungracefully, bent ; the air was not 
that of a peasant, nor of a low person of town life ; it 
was rather that of a humble gentlewoman, who, with 
the mind of a lady, was in the position of one of lowly 
habits. 

But we may ask, what is it we meati, when we speak 
of the air of an individual 1 Who can answer this ques- 
tion.? It is a something by many understood, but by 
what sense we know not ; but it pervades the whole 
person, and is incapable of disguise. 

The dress of this old person was particularly neat, 
though showing that it had been carefully saved. The 
fashion belonged to past y^ars ; the cloak,- of black 
mode, trimmed with narrow lace, and the transparent 
white apron, fresh i^om the folds, both spoke of the days 
of the grandmother of such a man as Marten. 

A walking-stick, headed with silver, was in the right 
hand of the venerable dame. She held by the left 
a littl^ girl, probably about six years of age, a li^ht and 
faiiy-Hke child ; who, if her delicate auburn ringlets, 
which fell below her straw bonnet, were not displaced, 
must be supposed to be as pretty and fair as she was 
neat in attire, and graceful in step. She was looking 
up to her aged companion, as Marten saw by the posi- 
tion of her head, for he could not see her f^ce, and the 
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sweet tones of ber voice reached him for some time, as 
the progress of the little party was very slow. They 
were going on to where the light without broke in on 
the shade of the wood* 

They had hardly passed out of sight, when voices of a 
very different kind fron^ that of the fair>haired child, 
burst unwelcomely on the ear of tbe young curate. 
They came by the way of the town, at the end of the 
shadowy path directly opposed to that by which the old 
person and the little girl had gone. 

Marten listened attentively, and soon ascertained the 
voice to be that of Miss Mary Liptfot, who was talking 
with her usual exaltation Of tone to some person whom 
she had brought with, her as a convenient auditor. 

After having delivered himself of an exclamation of 
impatience, up sprang the young curate, turning his 
back on the path, and diving deeper into the wood, with 
the intention of making his wa;jr out at the opposite end, 
and getting round in that direction to the high road^ and 
thus back to the town. But the progress of a man 
through a grove where there is much tangled underwood, 
can never be forward to his object, unless he has lost aU 
regard for the consistency of his cOat, which was not the 
case of Our curatie ; he tnerefore was compelled to wind 
about and about, and to return oftentimes on his steps. 
Hence there was sufficient leisure for that to happen, 
which one of three parties in and near the wood most 
sincerely desired might not happen, namely, a general 
meeting. 

Marten was so long in making his progress, that when 
he arrived at the comer of the wood, nearest the road, 
he saw, and was startled to see a figure seated on the 
baiik just at the skirt of the copse ; and as this was a 
female figure, he had his fears lest she might prove to 
be Miss Liptrot ; he accordingly drew behind a screen 
of brush- wood, from whence^ unseen, he might inspect 
the figure. , 

Soon, however, he was satisfied that the person whom 
he could see clearly through his screen was not the one 
he was Hying from — but the ancient dame in the mode 
cloak ; she sat alone, with her stick in her hand — the very 
image of quiet. 

Marten, however, at the same moment that he had 
ascertained this point, very distinctly heard steps, and a 
rustling among the boughs, so very neax to hiiQself, th^( 
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he did not doubt that the tormentor had followed him, 
and that his only chance was to remain 8till:| where he 
was. 

Again all was quiet for more than 9 minute, and then 
he heard the old perspn utter a rather feeble call. She 
was calling to the child who had been with her when he 
had first seen her ; the name by which she invoked the 
little one was Rosa; and she repeated the call after 
another minute, somewhat elevating her voice, and 
saying — " Rosa — Rosa ! — where are you my child V 

Another instant, and the crackling of dry boughs and 
isere leaves under a light foot, was heard in the vicinity 
of Marten, and the child came bounding from the copse 
in full view of the young man, and came dancing up to 
the aged woman. 

All that the dark gold ringlets had promised was 
more than verified in the beautiful features and beaming 
countenance of this lovely child. Her bonnet had been 
pushed back from her head by some projecting bough, 
and being held by the strings, rested like a monk^s hood 
on her shoulders, as she came with her small hand laden 
with flowers. 

** Did you think me long, dear grandmother l'^ she 
said; "but you know that I am a fairy — ^your little 
fairy rose* I have been through the wood, and through 
the wood 

Who would not be 
A &iry like me ? 

But see grandmother," she added, whilst the gayer 
expression of her countenance passed away, and her 
sweet young features assumed a beautiful and almost 
holy expression, "see, grandmother," — and with her 
right hand she took the flowers which she had gathered 
one by one from her left and presented them to the 
venerable dame. "There," she said, "is the sweet 
violet and the pale primrose and the wood anemone; 
see it droops already, yet it is very beautiful : see how 
they are air decked ai)d painted without and within. 
Your fairy rose never wore such colours, did she dear 
grrandmother ? But I went a long, long way in the 
wood, to where we once found lilies, and there was not 
one. I did want a lily for a very particular reason." 

" What for my child !" asked the old person ; " lilies 
are fair indeed, but are not these you have brought 
me equally sot Are not all flowers given to man to 
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remind iiim of the rich bounty of God, and to ^ve the 
believer some notices of what that world will be 
when death shall have no longer any power over 
creation 1" 

" But grandmother," resumed the child, with a sweet 
earnestness, for her whole face was visible to Marten, 
'* I did want to find a lily for a very particular reason ; 
but you say that the flowers I have brought are as pretty 
as lilies, then the verse will do as well for them." 

Then, as if having made up some resolution — ^^ Now 
then, grandmother," she said, laying her small hand on 
that of the old person, " consider the lilies of the field, 
how they j^row ; they toil not, neither do they spin ; 
and^yet I say unto you, that even Solomon in all his 
glory, was not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, 
if God so clothe the grass of the field'-- You know the 
rest, grandmother." 

** What means my child 1" asked the grandmother. 

" Last night, dear grandmother," she answered, " v^hen 
you and my mother had finished your prayers for me, 
you stood on each side my bed ; you thought I was 
asleep, and you were crying, and you said^-^Oh ! if that 
sorrow comes which we expect — I do not know what 
sorrow it is — then what will become of Rosa ?-^she 
may be a beggar, turned out from house and home. I 
did not speak though I was awake ; but before I slept 
again I thought of the verse about the lilies, and I got 
you to walk to this wood this evening, because I thought 
1 9ould find a lily here." 

" Do you not feel sure," she added, in a tone still 
more serious than the one she had used before,. '* that if 
God takes thought for the grass of the field he will take 
care of your fairy rose, and of you, too — and of my dear 
mother?" she added, throwing herself on the neck of 
the old person. 

For ^n instant Marten heard only the low sobs of the 
sweet child, and then the solemn voice of the aged wo- 
man, saying, *' I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, that thou hast hidden these things from the 
wise and prudent, and revealed tbem to babes." 
t How discordant was the sound which the very next 
moment burst on Marten's ears ! 

" My good woman," said the shrill voice of Miss Lip- 
trot, '' have ypu seen Mr. Marten in this direction ? he 
was traced as far as this coppice, and his presence is 
i2 
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much required at the Fair Holmes. I have been seek- 
ing him this hour in this very wood." 

" Have you so ?" thought Marten, quietly extricating 
himself from the brushwood, and when clear, making 
oflf in double quick time, **but why is my presence 
needful at the Fair Holmes ; must I ask leave whenever 
I wish to take a walk ? What young man of any spirit 
would submit to this sort of thing V I wonder that I have 
borne it so long." So also does the writer of these me- 
moirs ; but iron chains do not gall, so long as the wearer 
can mistake them for silken fillets. 

It was one of the peculiar qualities of Lady Alicia's 
sway, that she never left her dependants any time or 
opportunity for reflection ; she had the art of keeping 
those under her influence in such a constant petty fer- 
ment during the busy portion of the twenty-four hours 
that they were almost incapable of reflection during 
those generally given to retirement and rest. 

Marten, as he stalked rapidly^to wards the Fair Holmes, 
was so full of conjectures respecting what possibly 
might have haj^pened since he left home, that his mind 
could not rest a moment upon what at the time had ex- 
cited a high degree of interest in his mind. He won- 
dered how such a family as that, two such members of 
which he had heard and seen, could have existed in 
Steeple Lawford, and he not know it. He had not seen 
the old person and the child, if he remembered aright, in 
the church. He was right there, for they occupied an 
obscure seat behind a pillar, and came in at a side-door ; 
so he settled it, that they were strangers, for he did not 
give the parish the credit of such people. He was not 
aware that there are few, if any places where Christi- 
anity is professed, where the Almighty has not his hid- 
den ones : but had Marten known this, and had he only 
been introduced to one of these, he would have found 
many more. But their very character as hidden ones, 
prevents them from forcing themselves forwards wtien 
not sought. 

Marten being clear of the wood, made rapid progress 
to the Fair Holmes, and there he found Lady Alicia all 
excitement. She was on the out-look for him — all im- 
patient to tell him what had happened : m her hand 
were open letters. 

" This," she said, pointing to one, " is from my sister : 
the is ill— very Ul, I fear, at Leamington Sp«u I must 
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go to her. This,*' she added, '* is from London— the 
governess is found, and decided upon — a most superior 
person, and all that — we must have the election before 
I go. I have arranged it ail four days hence. Lord 

H is at Woodville ; you must write to him, Mr. 

Marten, and you shall send him, enclosed, this letter 
from London. We will have a committee meeting in 
the morning. Early the next day man and horse shall 
go off to Woodville. . You will state to him how the 
affair stands, and procure a dociunent by which we can 
avail ourselves of his ten votes. Come, now sit down, 
we must whte our circulars to call the committee for 
to-morrow, at noon." . 

It was getting dusk before these circulars were writ- 
ten, sealed, and sent out. Miss Liptrot Jiad come in ; 
and Marten was on the very point of betraying himself, 
hy asking who (he old perton was, of whom she had 
asked if he had been seen : he, however, caught himself 
up in time. 

Before he took leave that night. Lady Alicia engaged 
him to breakfast with her, as she had more last words to 
say before the meeting. 

There was more discord at this meeting than had 
ever before occurred at any meeting at the f'air Holmes. 

There was a strong and decided party for the present 
dame ; the character given to her was very superior ; it 
was allowed, indeed, that she was failing from age, but 
her daughter was asserted to be equal in piety and abil- 
ities to her mother, and it was strongly urged that she 
should be the person selected. The utter ruin of the 
family, wiiich had hitherto lived in comfort, was another 
plea which was urged, and. the hold which both mother 
and daughter had on the affections of many in the town, 
was also very stronffly stated ; Mrs. Lambert and Mrs. 
Amould being the chief speakers. 

Marten was astonished at the irritation betrayed by 
Lady Alicia ; he had never seen her so discomposed ; 
but It is to be remembered, that he had never seen her 
so decidedly opposed. His own mind was strongly 
with the party for the daughter of Mrs. Fell, but not 
having seen her nor her mother, to his knowledge, for 
which he blamed his own negligence, he could say the 
less, though he hinted more than once, that he thought 
Mrs. Ls^mbert and Mrs. Arnould had adduced some ar- 
guments which should be attended to. Lady Alicia bore 
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all down before her, by saying, that the affair would and 
must be settled on the Monday next, being the eve of 
her journey to Leamington ; and that as votes were 
free, the general opinion would be ascertained by the 
numbers in favour of each candidate. She dismissed 
her committee shortly after this, and within two hours 
from that time the whole town was made acquainted 
with what had passed at the Fair Holmes, and Mrs. Fell 
told that there was little hope, but that she must shut 
ixer doors, and close her school. 

Lady Alicia detained Marten with her for some time 
after the ladies were gone, being herself so hot, that 
she hardly suffered him to speak, though he made 
several attempts. 

At length on his saying that he could stay no longer, 
she said, " well, you will prepare your packet for Lord 

H , and enclose the letter about the person from 

town. The man will go off by day dawn. I cannot 
wait for the round-about business of posts." 

"I shall tell his lordship," replied Marten, "how 
the case stands exactly ; you will think that right Lady 
Alicia." 

" You will tell him my opinion," returned the lady, 
** and your own, of course." 

" Mme," said Marten, " is not exactly decided." 

** Indeed," replied the lady, " then of course it goes 
for nothing, and can have no influence;" and she was 
about to give him the London letter, when she drew it 
back. " On second thoughts," she said said, "J will 
write a few lines myself, and enclose the letter to send 
with your despatch." 

Marten then took his leave, and after a hasty dinner, 
went again in search of Mrs. Fell. 

As he proceeded through the street, several respec- 
table people met him, all full of the affair of the school, 
and all with much concern depicted in their countenances, 
lamenting the injury threatened to Mrs. Fell and her 
daughter. One bore witness to the excellent qualities 
of the mother, another to the daughter, Mrs. Merton; 
one lamented what was about to be, in consequence of 
recoUeetions of former days, when he or she had been 
blessed with sweet instruction, poured from the lips 
of the venerable dame, and others grieved for their 
children who were under the teaching of the younger. 

*^But^^' said Marten^ "even if the new school is 
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establiBhed ander the other person, why cannot Mrs. 
Fell carry on her school ? there are chil<u*en enouffh for 
both." 

He was told that the poorer sort, those who chiefly 
sent their children to Mrs. Fell, would be glad to save 
their fourpences and sixpences ; that the old school 
would be inevitably knocked up, and the dame, no doubt, 
obliged to break up her housenold, not having means to 
pay her rent. She had, they said, already made up her 
mind to this : and Mrs. Merton had talked of a service 
where she might have the care of children. " God help 
them, poor souls !" was the general cry. 

As Marten passed thd George, the landlord, who stood 
under the gateway, called to him to plead the same 
cause. " lK)rd sake, Mr. Marten,^' he said, " you must 
stop this business ; her ladyship is a very good lady, 
for all her fads about the races and such like ; but m 
this matter she is altogether in the wrong box. Why, 
Mr. Marten, there is not such another bible scholar 
in the parish and it is not Dame Fell's fault, nor her 
daughter's, if we are not all a pretty deal better than we 
are." 

Marten got more and more excited as he 'went on, and 
was glad, to turn off from the importunities of the 
people, by making a short cut across the churchyard, by 
which he was soon brought in view of the cottage, with 
its antique gables, its windows in the thatch, and its 
fragrant garden. He descended the bank in haste, for it 
lay a little lower than the churchyard, and had just 
opened the wicket, when he was brought to a stand by 
an object whick thrilled through his heart. It was the 
same little g^rl whom he had seen and heard in the wood 
— the Fairy Rose, as her grandmother fondly called her. 
Her sunny locks were unshaded, and were disordered 
by the breeze which played through them. Her attitude 
was precisely such a one as an artist would have chosen 
to depict patient sorrow : she was leaning with her arm 
shading her eyes against the rustic pillar of the porch, 
and from one moment to another her whole person was 
agitated by a sob. 

If the gentle reader requires any detailed explanation 
of what passed in Marten's mind when he looked on 
that fair weeping' child — the Fairy Rose, all bathed 
in dew, I am grieved at not being able to satii^y him. 
Some feelings are too fine to be described, so I shall 
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ft 

only say, Marten hastened back to his lod^ngs, and 

dashed off his letter to Lord H , and fearing to 

read it, he put it up with Lady Alicia's packet, which 
he found on his table when he returned, and gave it to 
Mrs. Brett, whose husband was the person to ride off 
with it by day-break. He then left his house ^gain, not 
wishing to encounter Lady Alicia until the packet was 
past recall. 

It requires almost a superhuman effort for a man to 
become suddenly sincere with a person between whom 
and himself there has been for some length of time an 
interchange of flatteries. Marten^s eyes seemed sud- 
denly and violently as it were, opened to the weakness 
— net to use a stronger word — of his compliance to his 
patroness. He saw, that to please her, he had lowered 
the tone of his doctrines, actually for her sake holding 
back many that he knew to be true. He had done 
wrong, he felt ; but he had been misled by her excessive 
kindness. It was required of him to be more sincere 
with her ; but he must not give her pain if it could be 
avoided. She, he felt, had the affection of a mother 
for him ; she was as proud of him as mother ever was 
of a dear son ; but lie) farther thought, I must not 
deceive her— I must tell her that I have spoken well of 
the old schoolmistress. I think I have done it correctly 
and fairly. 

And he did make some sort of confession the next 
morning, but it was in a tone so guarded and so 
tame, that it hardly seemed to attract any attention 
from the lady, who was all alive with the two objects 
before her, and in all the bustle and excitement of 
preparation. Never did Marten appear to be in higher 
favour than he was at this time, for his patroness had 
a thousand little tasks for him to perform, and he 
had as many directions to receive, respecting what 
was to be done in her absence. The messenger from 
Woodville arrived on the Saturday ; he brought a polite 
note to Lady Alicia, wishing all success to the school, 
and a sealed packet to Marten, which was not to -be 
opened till the votes of the other subscribers had all 
been collected. Lady Alicia had so arranged her 
plans, that she and Miss Liptrot were to set off imme- 
diately after the meeting on the Monday, not having 
the slightest suspicion that any defeat awaited at that 
meeting. Marten himself almost doubted how the 
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affair would turn out ; while Mrs. Fell, When looking at 
her Fairy Ro^e, derived her. comfort principally from 
the light from above, thrown upon the quotation so beau- 
tifully adduced by that fair child, during their last walk 
together in the wood. 



€HAPTKRXIL 

At eleven of the clock on the Monday morning, the 
Lady Alicia sat at the head of her long table in her 
elegant saloon, with her companion, Miss Liptrot, await- 
ing the arrival of the persons entitled to vote in the 
affair of the schoolmistress. Before her lay in business- 
like order, sundry elegantly bound account books,. and 
a handsome apparatus for wnting ; and her ladyship her- 
self was in her most bland and agreeable spirits^^not 
too high, neither too reserved nor fine— which last she 
could be on occasion, but prepared U> be most extra- 
ordinarily polite. 

Maiten was the first person who came in ; he brought 

Lord H 's sealed packet in his hand; Lady Alicia 

took possession of it and laid it on her right hand, with 
a^ look which seemed to say, this is our own— our corps 
de reserve. 

Mrs. Lambert next appeared; that lady was not in her 
most talkative mood. Marten could not read her 
countenance, well as he thought he knew her. She was 
speedily followed by the other ladies ; and when all were 
come. Lady Alicia having establised Marten as secre- 
^ry of the school, to collect and write down the votes, 
the business commence4 

'* We will first, if you please, take one side, and Uien 
the other," proposed Lady Alicia. " Mr. Marten, we will 
first take Mr^. Lambert's party — I should prefer speak- 
ing last." Marten wrote, " Mrs. Lambert first," &c. &c. 
until the seven votes expected to be in favour of Mrs. 
Fell, were all gathered in, and stood in their paucity, ill- 
prepared to meet and contend with Lady Alicia's ten, 
and four more on the other side. 

There was a momentary silenpe in the room when 
these votes were so far ascertained, and signs of very 
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evident distreflt on the kindly countenances of eereral 
of the losing party. At this crisis Lady Alicia extended 
her iewellM hand to Lord H— ^*s sealed packet, and 
handed it to Marten, directing him to open it-^at the 
same time busying herself with one of the books upon 
the table, to conceal the expression of her countenance, 
which was that of triumph-^one whieh is never grace- 
ful, and one which there are few occasions on which 
people like to betray it. 

Every eye, excepting those of the lady, was fixed on 
Marten as he opened the seal^ their gazes becoming 
more and more intent, whilst, reading an enclosed paper, 
his cheeks and brow became like crimson. 

*' What is it, Mr. Marten ?" said Lady Alicia who had 
looked up, and been startled at his appearance. 

" It is not — not as I expected, madam," he nnirmured. 

" How, how !" she asked, '* give me the paper ; zad 
as she read it, she turned excessively pale and her lip 
quivered, but using all her self-command, she handed it 
to Mrs. Lambert, saying,^* Well, ladies, you have gained 
the day, and I trust that all will turn out better than I 
expect — Mr. Marten, you will take charge of these 
books ;*' and striking her repeater, " Liptro^," she added, 
<* we must be off-^we are too late afa*eady. Ladies, 
adieu ! I shall hope to return in a few weeks.'' Th^n 
hastily giving Marten a finger, not as aforetime, a whole 
hand to shake, she passed from the room by an inner 
door, leaving the ladies to look at each other with a de^- 
gree of astonishment which had not ofte^ been experi- 
enced at the Fair Holmes. 

Before this astonishment had proceeded to express 
itself by anything more than open eyes and raised hands, 
Marten very prudently gathered up the books, and made 
off". Pleased he was beyond all contradiction at the de- 
cision ; but he was sorry for Lady Alicia, and did not 
know how for he was himself implicated as haviilg in- 
fluenced Lord H's decision ; the single finger con- 
vinced him that he had not come off" clear of susptcon. 
He had scarcely reached his parlour when he s^w the 
carriage drive off with his patroness and Miss Liptrot, 
and she was hardlyjgone when he saw the ladies go out 
ki a body from the Fair Holmes ; and not another half- 
hour succeeded, when he heard the bells strike up from 
the steeple, being set in motion by all, and they were 
many, who wislMd well to dame Fell, or who hated 
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Lady Alicia on the score of the races and the beer 
shops. 

As it has been necessary to dwell so long on this 
part of Marten's career, we must not enlarge upon that 
portion of it which Lady Alicia spent at Leamington. 
Mrs. Lambert, as formerly, claimed much of his time, 
yet was that time not without its profit to him, and 
perhaps <al8o to her. They w«nt often together to visit 
the school-dame's cottage, where things still wont on in 
the old way, as no change was to be nuule till the return 
of the patroness. 

In that cottage they enjoyed the benefit of witnessing 
the beautiful and ennoUing effects of piety in the three 
9tages of human life — venerable and feeble age, the 
strength and vigour of middle life^ and the tender bloom 
of npening youth. 

Many things which dropped at Uiese times from the 
lips of the venerable mother, by the Divine blessing, 
sank deep into the breast of Marten, though for the time 
being they seemed unnoticed by him. 

Something was said one day, in a tone of quiet sar- 
casm, by Mrs. Lambert, of Lady Alicia ; in reply to 
which, Mrs. Fell said — ** Ah ! dear madam, be not too 
hard upon her ; t believe her to be a worthy lady, and 
the instrument of much good in the hands of God. Look 
at her infant school, many a one cherished there will 
rise up and bless her. If, sometimes she is mistaken, 
who is not so1 — who can say I have done good and have 
not sinned.'^ And as if her mind had shot beyond all 
present things, she proceeded to speak of him who was 
able to preserve the human nature from any spot or 
contamination of sin, and then addressing Marten, " My 
dear young gentleman^" she said, *' you have been called 
to the ministry during a time of much trouble, from the 
variety of opinions now afioat amongst professing Chris- 
tians. It is your wish, I believe, to exercise your call- 
ing for the benefit of your fellow creatures, and your 
desire to be enabled to do for such as are under your in- 
fluence what may prove of lasting, benefit to them. If 
so, may it be your prayer to God, that you may be ena- 
Ued simply, faithfully, and continually, to declare what 
Christ has done for the race of Adam, a sidbject which, 
never can be exhausted, and may be displayed in as 
many forms as there are beautiful objects in nature, or 
beautiful relations in society. .Not, indeed, neglecting 
K 
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acts of charity and kindness to the mortal parts of your 
fellow creatures, but being ever confident and assured, 
that the only way in which one man can be instrumental 
to permanent good to another, is by msdcing him, by 
divine permission, acquainted with the truth as it is in 
Christ our Lord. Every other act of kindness which it 
may be put into the heart of one man to do for another, 
being of the earth, and affecting onl;^ earthly things, 
changes with the elements of which it is composed, and 
with them will finally dissolve and pass away, as if they 
had never been ; but the word of the Lord abidetb for 
ever." 

It was after having heard these remarks, that Mrs. 
Lambert said to Marten — *' There is a great deal in what 
that old dame says ; I shall not easily forget the manner 
in which she resolves all our good works into nothing. 
She makes no more of them than our great po^t does of 
all the gorgeous works of art,'* and she repeated with 
some emphasis, — 

** * The cloud-capp'd towers, the gorgeoUs palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itqelf, 
Yea, all which it inherits, shall dissolve ; 
And like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.' 

" So much for our good works. I believe she is more 
right than some of us are inclined to thiiik.'' 

Lady Alicia was detained longer than she had expected 
at Leamington, so that the races were over and Marten's 
two years had expired, when she sent orders to her 
servants to get all things ready at the Fair Holmes for 
her reception. 

The month of July was far advanced when Lady Alicia 
Tetumed. It was evening, and Marten Iran out to hand 
her from her carriage, for he was glad to see her; and 
yet he felt, though he could not have said wherefore, 
that there was a something deficient in the cordiality 
with which she met him, and which reminded him un- 
comfortably of the single finger which she had tendered 
before her departure. But she was more than usually 
polite, and even complimentary ; he must drink tea with 
her, and walk with her about her grounds, and she had 
various questions to ask him, though she touched but 
lightly on the affair of the school. He was also to sup 
with her and Miss Liptrot ; and as the hours advanced. 
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he lost sigrht of the shadow which he thought he had ob- 
served when first they met. 

Whilst at the supper-table, she said, with a sort of 
affected carelessness, " B^-tbe-by, Mr. Marten, I have 
spent much time at Leamington with a friend of yours 
— a most charming woman, and I have reason to think 
a really pious one ; though, as she herself confessed, in 
her own engaging simple way, till she happened to meet 
with mb, she nad ever been drawn too much away from 
serious matters ; but she spoke of you with enthusiasm, 
as one of the most attached friends of her son, and he is 
a delightful young man. We were quite charmed with 
him ; we heard him preach twice ; he has not a strong 
voice, indeed, nor a forcible style, but he more than 
makes up for these defects by ms remarkable elegance 
of style, and the taste with which he uses the metaphor- 
ical language of Scripture : he created quite a sensation 
in Leamington." < 

Whilst Lady Alicia was ponring forth all which is 
written above, Marten's mind was running the course of 
all his old acquaintance,, to find this charming woman, 
and her sensation-creating son ; being as little able to 
recognise the persons by the description, as the eagle 
was to discover the progeny of her friend the owl, by 
the delineation given of them by the mother. 

After some little hesitation, he was at length obliged 
to say, ** Really, Lady Alicia, I am not able to recognise 
these persons ; a chsurming woman, you say-^and a dis- 
tinguished son.'* 

>^ Have you forgotten Mrs. BonviUe and that elegant 
interesting young man, her son V exclaimed Lady 
Alicia, in a sort.of reproachful tone, though with an al- 
most forced smile, the reproach arising from a gentle 
hint given to her by the mother; to wit, that Edgar's 
superior merits had excited no small envy, and msde a 
party against him at the university. 

At me sound of these names Marten started so de- 
cidedly, that the chicken he was raising to his mouth 
fell from his silver fork, and at the very same moment 
his opinion of Lady Alicia's sagacity suffered also as 
decided a fall as the chicken. T^e lopk of astonishment 
which he gave to his patroness at the same critical mo- 
ment— seeming to say— and could you possibly be gulled 
by that woman, or mistake that soft fellow Bonville for 
a man of sense!— If so, what is the value of the high 
opinion you have professed for me ? 
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Lady Alicia waa not so quick In reading coantepancea 
as was her apparently more inconsiderate firiend. Miss 
Liptrot had been watching Marten closely through^ the 
whole conversation, and was almost as well acquainted 
with what was passing in his mind as he might he him- 
self. She interrupted the silence by a laush, and the 
remark that Mr. Marten did not appear to be quite so 
enthusiastic an admirer of Mr. Bonville as the people 
were at Leamington. ** Am 1 right V* she asked, lookmg 
h^ at him. 

'* Edgar is a good-natured fellow, and an old acquaint- 
ance," replied Marten f ^ at any rate, he is better than 
his mother.*' 

" Well, but how," asked Miss Liptrot, in the true spirit 
of one who pokes straws through the bars of a tiger*s 
cage, to set tne noble beast a roaring.. But Marten saw 
her aim, and drawing himself into himself, suffered the 
pleadings and praises which she used in favour of the 
widow to go to any length she chose to cany them; nor 
was the subject dropped, till he heard that Mrs. Bonville, 
and perhaps her son, were Jikely soon to pay a visit at 
the Fair Holmes. 

Marten felt annoyed and disgusted with the whole 
business ; not that he experienced any other feeling for 
Edgar, than a sort of contempt, unmixed with disUke ; 
but for his mother he had a rooted aversion, and having 
resolved, when they appeared, to wiUidraw himself as 
much as possible from their society, he dismissed them 
from his mind. 

A week or more had passed since Lady Alicia's return, 
when Marten was made to understand that Mrs. Bonville 
had fixed her day, and would be at the Fair Holmes very 
shortly. He was walking in the shrubbery with Lady 
Alicia, when she told him this news. Soon after which 
she said, *' how speedily time flies ! You have been 
here, Mr. Marten, now, two years — ^you are not thinking 
of leaving us, are you, my dear »r V The last words were 
uttered in the lady's gentlest accents, and appeared to 
Marten, that thev were intended to prevent what he sup- 
posed she would think a severe Ipss ; even his society 
and his assistance in promoting all her plans for useful- 
ness. He accordingly, in reply, foiled not to pour forth 
such assurances of attachment to the place and to the peo- 
ple, and such interest in all that was going, on and such 
a deep sense of gratitude to herself, that had an indiffer- 
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ent person heard them, he would have concluded that 
Marten^ was a fixture at the Fair Holmes so long as Dr. 
Beecher chose to secure him the situation. . * 

Lady Alicia acknowledged her deep feeling of all that 
he asserted, and added a few. delicate compliments upon 
the pleasure, satisfaction, &c., she had hitherto derived 
from his society. 

" But, dear Mr. Marten,^' she said, ^' to account for my 
question respecting your intention of remaining here, I 
must inform you that Mrs. Bonville told me that her 
son, whilst we were in Leamington, had a letter from 
one of his and your common friends, who said, thiat the 
curacy of some place — I forget where-^had been offered 
to you, and that you had not decidedly rejected it." 

<' Was the place Ravenswood V asked Marten. 
" Mr. Mansfield wrote to tell me that such a curacy 
might be had ; but being settled, I paid little attention 
to the affair." 

" My reason," replied Lady Alicia, " was merely this, 
that in case you should think of removing, now or some 
time hence, you might inform me ; one sometimes, you 
know, wishes to serve a friend." 

It is marvellous how a few little words sometimes 
overturn every feeling and purpose of the mind. . So 
utterly astonished was Marten at these few little words 
of the lady, that for a few minutes he could not utter 
one word : the blood mantled to his very brow and then 
receded till his very lips were colourless. The lady 
seemed purposely to avoid looking at him ; she probably 
eupposed that he was feeling something; but she did 
not seem to be troubled with any sympathetic emotions. 
Finding he did not immediately answer, she added, 
** Your friend, Mr. Bonville, is at present unemployed. 
His mother tells me he expects a family living, of some 
vaJue, shortly to be thrown on his hands, but till then 
he is disengaged. Do you think, as we are not to lose 
you, as we feared, that he. could procure this Ravens- 
wood !" 

*' Lady Alicia," said Marten, endeavouhng to manifest 
a coldness which he did not feel, " far be it from me to 
stand in Mr. Bonville's way. It is quite indifferent to 
me, whether I leave Steeple LawfonL this, year or the 
next. Your ladyship will have the goodness to state 

Jrour plans to Doctor Beecher; at all events I shall 
eave this place in. a few weeks. I have the honour to 
k2 
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wish your ladyship a good morning/* And he walked 
away with such a dignified march, that his steps re- 
sounded till he had quitted the gravel- walk, and passed 
through the little wicket. 

Shsdl we give our readers three or four pages of lyf ar- 
ten's feelings! — No, we will spip-e him the infliction. 
We shall only say, the cnieliest and deepest cut of all 
was that Edgar Bonville should be preferred to himself. 
Had it been any one on the face of the earth but Edgar 
Bonville, he thought he could have borne it better ; but 
such a soft youth as that, and through the intrigues of 
his mother, the stxdtissima — ^as she used to be called at 
Queen's. To be over-reached by the, stultissimat He 
was exasperated almost to madness, until he had let oflf 
steam by two long letters, one to Henry Miln6r and 
the other to Edward Mansfield, begging them to look 
out for something for him without the smallest delay, 
" That," as he expressed himself, **^I may let the people 
here fully know that I can obtain what is much better, 
and far more agreeable elsewhere, than what I now re- 
linquish." These letters being«igned, sealed, and posted 
by Marten's own hand, he dashed off to consult with Mrs. 
Lambert, as to wliat was best to be done in his present 

Sredicament. Mrs. Lambert sympathised warmly in 
is irritated feelings, but congratulated him on getting 
free from Lady Alicia's influence. What pleased Mar- 
ten most, however, was her information concerning, a 
distant relation, of her own, a rector, who had two Ov- 
ings, and was permitted to hold both ; " and I know, 
dear Mr. Marten," she said, " that he is in want of a cu- 
rate even now." 

Marten asked no questions of how it came that the 
situation seemed, as it were, to be going a begging ; but 
in the heat of his resentment, he authorised Mrs. Lam- 
bert to write to her cousin, and to secure the situation 
for him. 

Things, after the eclaircissement which had taken 
place between Lady Alicia and Marten, burned to the 
crisis with the swiftness of fate. 

Doctor Beecher behaved very handsomely to Marten ; 
for when Lady Alicia spoke to him and proposed Edgar 
as a substitute for the present curate* he would give no 
answer till he had seen the latter. 

•*I foresaw this, Marten," he said; "I knew her 
ladyship better than you did— this of course between 
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friends-*-b\]t I will not grive way to her, unless you wish 
it. Now then, unless the character of this Mr. BonviUe 
is perfectly correct — ^yoU know him, what is he ?" 

^ I know no harm of him," replied Marten ; <* hut to be 
quite sincere^ he is not — ^" and there he stopped. 

** Perchance not over bright," added the Doctor, laugh- 
ing; *' I have heard this hinted. But may not a ready- 
made foOl-'-^xcuse me. Marten — do just as well for the 
ladies of the Fair Hoknes, as one made by their own 
management, out of a mail of sense! £h, Marten, 
depend upon it, the sort of process carried on by the 
fair patroness is not good for the mind of any young 
tnan ; it is an unnatural and enervating state of things. 
You did not expect such remarks from me, but of 
course. Marten, what the Rector says to his Curate 
goes no farther;" and then shaking him heartily by 
the hand, he added, ** believe me, dear Marten to be 
your most sincere well-wisher,^ wherever you go." 

Marten having declared that he wished to leave the 
place. Lady Alicia had nothing to do but to write to 
Mts. BonviUe, and tell her that her son needed only to 
bring proper testimonials, to be accepted by Doctor 
Beecher. 

Mrs. Lambert was successful in the interest she made 
for the curacy of Bickerton ; she was only sorry that 
Marten could not have a holiday between giving up one 
curacy and taking another, but it was necessary for him 
to rtpair to the new place as soon as possible. 

Marten was rather pleased than otherwise that there 
was so much urgency in the case. It would deduct, 
he thought, from the triumph of Mrs. BonviUe, to find 
that he was already provided with a charge on his 
leaving Steeple Lawford. . He set manfully to pack, on 
the receipt of the letter, for it was his object to get off as 
soon as he could ; if possible, before the Bonvilles came, 
or the intended change wSs known in the parish. 

Mrs. Lambert, the only woman of sense, as Mans- 
field had said, among the sisterhood of the Fair Holmes, 
was one of the few persons at Steeple Lawford to whom 
he did not like to say adieu, and the humble inhabitants 
of the school dame's house were amongst those of 
whom he also thought with regret. As to Lady Alicia, 
since the conversation in the shrubbery, he had en- 
tirely used his own convenience as to the times he 
Tisitied her. 
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It was an exereise of skill between them, wno sbonld 
be most respectfully polite to the other, and one which 
both achieved well ; unless that there might be in Mar- 
ten^s manner, a little too much hauteur, and in that of 
the lady a too evident attempt to flatter. 

It was still only whispered in the town, that Marten 
was going, when he preached his last sermon ; he gave 
no hint on the subject, but Mrs. Fell remarked when she 
went home, that she had nev^r before heard such a dis- 
course from his lips — so sweet, so affectionate, or even 
of so high a tone regarding doctrine. 

" Bless him, my God f she added, " and he will bless 
him, and my prayers shall be for hiin, till, as the hymn 
says — 

' This poor lisping stammeno^ tongue 
Lies silent in the grave.' " 

The next day Marten took a polite leave of Lady 
Alicia, and having dismissed his packages by a waggon, 
he said farewell to Doctor Beecher and Mrs. Lambert, 
and spent some sorrowful hours in his favourite wood, 
meditating there on the destruction of the many brilliant 
fancies and hopes with which he had come to Steeple 
Lawford two years before. 

The next day was fixed for the arrival of the Bonvil- 
les ; and early in the morning, Martei^ took leave of 
his pleasant lodgings, and walked down to the George, 
to wait for the starting of the coach. Not till the 
day before had the report of his speedy depajrture 
been talked of as a certain thing in the town, and at that 
hour few persons were up ; but the landlord of the inn 
stood in ms gateway. 

" So, Mr. Marten," he said, " you are off! I knew how 
it would be ; some ladies is as changeful aa the moon, 
and sure to be on the wane after they have shone at 
the full. But I canH but say as I am sorry, and so is my 
wife, and so is many more. We have had worse, and we 
may have worse; besides we was beginning to like you. 
It is the way with us Britains, we likes a face we have 
seen long ; though it, might not be such a face as yours, 
sir, which we thought agreeable at the first look.'* 

'^ But what is it, my little one, what is it ?" added the 
good man to a little fair girl, who came up at the instant ; 
"what's these April showers? Why you have been 
a weeping this fine morning!" 

Marten had looked in the direction pointed by the land- 
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Idrd's Toicfe and there he saw Rosa Merton with the tear 
in her gentle eye, and a smile which looked almost 
forced on her ruddy lip. In her hand she held a small 
parcel, neatly sealed up ; and she came close up to Mar- 
ten and then dropped a low curtsey. 

" Well, my dear child ?" said Marten perceiving that 
she hesitated to speak. 

The little girl burst into tears. " I am sorry, we are 
all sorry," she murmured ; " will you never come again, 
Mr. Marten : I did not think you would go ; but will 
you please, sir, to take this parcel ; it is a mtndkerchief, 
sir, of very white silk, and 1 have worked a rosebud in 
every corner. I thought when you used that handker- 
chief, you would think how God helped you to save us 
from being obliged to leave our happy home. My grand- 
mother could not come, and my mother is gone out, so 
I came ; but it makes me cry — I cannot help it :" so 
spake th^ Fairy Rose. 

Marten took the handkerchief, and though his purse 
was not very heavy, he wished to force a guinea on the 
child. 

But she almost recoiled from it, crying, ** Oh, no ! oh, 
no ! but I am so sorry you are going, Mr. Marten." 

Marten placed the little packet within the bosom 
of his waistcoat ; and when mounted, a few minutes 
afterwards, on the top of the coach, he looked back as 
far as he could see, on the sweet figure of the weeping 
child. 

Thus finished the first e|)isode of Marten's clerical life 
— ^to which we may put this motto— -A// is vanity. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

It is one of the perverse principles of our self-tor- 
menting nature to give us the first hint that we have 
been aiul are acting like a fool, precisely at the moment 
in which the hint cannot possibly be of any use to us, 
and in i^any instances, too, when only half an hour or 
a few days before, it might have been of considerable 
service. Such was the case with Marten : his high and 
haughty passions had kept him up, till the moment in 
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which the coach moyed. But whether it was that these 
had been stilled by the gentle and tender address of the 
little girl, or from some other cause which we do not 
understand, his indignant feelings quite forsook him 
when he most wanted their support, and left room 
within his breast for a train of reflections, which ren- 
dered the first few hours of his journey utterly uncom>- 
fortable. 

He had not expected, for in truth he had not thought 
about it, that the coach would cany him out of tl^d 
town before the gates Of the Fair Holmes. He was 
to see his late a^de in its fragrant garden, all still 
bespangled with the morning dew. Once again, and 
the question was to be urged upon him for the first 
time since his angry passions had withdrawn into the 
back-ground of his breast — wherefore had he abandoned 
it 1 why had he given it up with all its agreeablenesses 
and the handsome income, and ts^en in exchange some 
mean lodging in son^e common-place town, for such he 
understood Bickerton to be, with a poor salary, and 
incessant labour? What had he done this for? Tq 
avenge himself? No, he could not apply that flattering 
unction to his soul; but to indulge the caprice of a silly 
woman, whom he heartily despised. 

It, was not till evening that the coach entered the 
straggling and not over-cleanly suburbs of Bickeiton, 
the very name of which was an offence to the fostidious 
mind of our young curate. How different he thought, 
are these low dirtv houses, to the sweet cottages of the 
Fair Holmes ; and then he knew his lodgings must be 
amongst them . He had, by letter secured the apartments 
of his predecessor, which were stated to him to be con- 
▼enient and not expensive ; and he had ascertained from 
the coachmaii that he should pass these same lodgings, 
which Marten had told him were at the house of a Mr. 
Hobbins, in the High Street. 

" I knows him well,'* replied the coachman, when his 
passenger indicated the name, *' he is a currier, and a 
respectable man — I will be sure to stop as we passes.'' 

A very short phrase will designate the character of 
Bickerton and all its appointments : Everything about 
the town was ** common-place," and consistent in its 
grade as the centre of an inferior manufacturing dis- 
trict; rather smokey, as all^uch places are, and some- 
what depressed in the scale of good manners, from the 
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circiunstance of its being invariably abandoned by the 
second or third generation of those persons who had 
thrived in the trade of the town. 

Marten's heart sank,when» after having rattled through 
several streets, the coachman stopped his vehicle, and 
cried, '* Now,, if you please, sir," before the shop of a 
skinner ; and when a fot personage in a leather apron, 
came out and signified himself to be the Hobbins whose 
name stood in large letters over the door. 

He received the expected gentleman with more eor* 
diality than respect, undertook to see his liiggage brought 
in, and having summoned his wife to a little back par- 
lour, committed the young curate to her guardianship, 
up ;a dark staircase to h£ rooms, which occupied the 
whole of the first floor. 

Mrs. Hobbins said she hoped be would fiinl everything 
convenient and genteel ; adding, but now would he please 
tea, or a mutton chop, or anything else that she could 
get ! 

*' Nothing at present," answered the disconsolate 
Marten, who really, as he looked about him, felt that he 
had already more than he could swallow. 

We have, hitherto been very particular and venr 
graj^c in describing the conditi<Mi, and as the French 
vf^ould say, the maniere d'etre of Marten in any chanse of 
situation, and mean to be so again, but when a hero 
falls into such a venr every-day situation as was this at 
Bickerton, a biographer of any taste cannot be expected 
to linger with him there. We, his historian, could have 
followed pur young clergyman with pleasure, through 
fire or water — ^have had considerable satisfaction in see- 
ing him shipwrecked^ or incarcerated in a dungeon of 
the Inquisition, and would have passed with him, very 
complacently, over the Bridge of Sighs, or to the plat- 
form of a guillotine, for all such incidents in a man's 
life, provided they end well, are treasures to his bio- 
grapher i^ but we turn with loathing from such scenes 
and events as are supplied by a residence in such a place 
as Bickerton. 

Indeed, could we have in any way accounted for the 
months which our hero spent there, we might almost 
have been tempted to pass over th|9 whole episode. 

Whilst chewing the cud of many sweet and bitter 
fancies, the young man paced his room as a lion paces 
his narrow cage ; at the same time, almost unconsciously. 
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he took in tlie whole imagery of the scene ahottt him, 
in its minute detail, the gaudy paper, the elegant collec- 
tion of allegorical prints arranged on the walls, the 
mirror oyer the mantel-piece, at once protected and 
rendered useless by the veil of yellow gauze, the cut 
paper in the grate dprinkled with soot, the nmslin cur- 
tains which looked as though they had been dipped, blue 
fringes and all, into an infusion of saffron, the tarnished 
cruet-stand on the side table, the carpet, not unconscious 
of yarious stains, with the miserable view of the high 
dull houses opposite. 

When his eye had got all these objects as it were by 
heart, and had solaced itself with a grove of chimneys 
seen from the bedroom window, then and not till then 
did poor Marten, in the profundity of his miserable feel- 
ings, condescend to recollect that he was hungry, and to 
ask for something to eat. ^ After which, ho walked out, 
^ with the sole view of feeding his spleen, by comparing 
the beauties of Bickerton with those of the now so much 
regretted Fair Holmes. 

That evening he was, however, a gentleman at large, 
and had full command of his time. But before he 
had breakfasted the next morning, he was admonished 
that he was not come to Bickerton, to spend his time 
in the genteel occupation of doing nothing. 

After a smart familiar rap at his door, his hostess 
ushered in a stumpy, dogged-looking, unwashed, un- 
shaved, elderly man, who stepping forward a few paces', 
announced himself as the cleik of the parish. 

" Well," returned the young curate, "and what may 
your business be 1" 

" I comes to tell you, sir, as to-day is a sainVs." 

" And what then V asked Marten. 

".There is prayers at eleven o'clock j sir," answered 
the functionary, " and a churching ; and afterwards a 
christening, and John Doe is to be prayed for, and there 
is a funeral at four in the afternoon ; the body will be 
present in good time — they don't never keep us waiting 
more than half an hour or so ; and this be the day for 
you to go up to the poorhOuse ; Tuesday was the day 
fixed by Mr. Crosby, and so you will be expected in case 
you don't give notice. And you knows, I reckon, sir, 
that we always has prayers on, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days, and then there is two on 'em as wishes to be pray- 
ed by, as are in a dying condition ; one is down opposite 
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the Fox, in New Street, his same is Luke Birley, sir, 
and there is- the widow Jackson, up at the other end of 
the town, just beyond the pike, who has been sending 
up to me ever since Mr. Crosby went, on Monday 
morning." 

'* Anything else V asked Marten, with a suppressed 
sigh. 

"Nought to-day, sir," replied the clerk ; " if anything 
should turn up, I will be sure to insense you." 

" Very well," said Marten : trying to look as if he were 
not miserably annoyed," I will detain you no longer." 

The functionary) however, moved no further than one 
step back, whilst he turned his fingers round the rim of 
his hat, ills opinion being, as he told his intimates when 
he went out, that the liew curate ^arn't no great things, 
he feared, being mighty high and positive like. But he 
had yet another piece Of information to give to Mr. Mar- 
ten, and that was, that there would be a vestry meeting 
on the following Monday, to consult about parish affairs, 
and that it was expected to be vety full. 

" Well," again said Marten, "and what have I to do 
with it? What is it about?" . 

The clerk dropped his hat in his astonishment, and 
then having picked it up, answered, ** You is expected 
to be present, sir. Mr. Crosby— he attended all the 
meetings. Mr. Gregg, that is our conservative church^ 
warden, could have made no stand against Mr. Jobson, 
nohow^ without him. Mr. Jobson is the t'other warden, 
ana a most powerful man in argolmentation. He is a 
churchman, or he would'nt be an officer: but he is 
always a taking the part of the wrong side ; he would 
have had me out of my desk years ago, if I had not been 
in it according to law, as fast as the Rector in his'n," 

Marten murmured the words, " Low, odiously low ;" 
and again informing the clerk that he was at liberty to 
withdraw, he set himself to his breakfast with the appe- 
tite of one who finds himself in a most disagreeable pre- 
dicament, which is none the less displeasing from the 
conviction that it was wholly of his own mismanagement 
that he was in it. 

But, however deep Marten's dissatisfaction might be, 
he was unable to brood upon any one disagreeable, for 
his annoyances succeeded each other so rapidly, that no 
one had time to take long hold upon him. 

Scarcely had he seated himself with his concordance 
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and bible, to prepare one of his next Sunday discourses, 
when a horribly intrusive jarring ting-tang began to 
sound in his ears ; he looked at his watch, and found he 
had only time to reach the church, near as the sound 
appriztsd him it must be, before the stroke of eleven^ 
He hurried on his gloves and hat in ho very complacent 
mood, sprang down stairs, and rushed into the street, 
when there he looked up and down for th^ church, and at 
length discerned the old tower, looming broad, black, ai^d 
high, amid and rather behind a grove of chimneys. 

He turned instantly in that direction, but had to pass 
between several sordid old houses before he reached the 
iron gates, which brought him into a churchyard, so 
heap^ up with graves upon graves, so slovenly and so 
disorderly, that he could eome to no other conclusion, 
but that the dead in bo^y had been committed to the dust 
in that placd from generation to generation by the dead 
in feeling. 

The church was itself a fine old building but a dirty 
exterior is a great enemy to beauty of all descriptions. 
His new ftriend, the clerk, was pulling a rope connected 
with the tinkling bell above in a very business-like way 
in the vestibule, but desisted the instant Marten appeared, 
and went before him to open the door of the readings 
desk. Within the church there was nothing to shame 
the slovenliness without. The clerk assisted the curate 
to piit on his surplice, and then Marten took his place, 
having first ascertained that there were two straw bon- 
nets in one pew, a green one in another, a bald head in 
a third, a wig in a fourth, and three gray cloaks and two 
coats of the same colour on benches in the centre aisle. 
He waited a decent time for recruits and additions to 
this small conipany, and then commenced the service ; 
which, to do him justice, he performed as reverentially 
as if every seat had been occupied ; not a little to the 
annoyance of the clerk, if it were fair to judge him by 
his frequent short impatient coughs. 

Thochurching and the christening, as the clerk termed 
the parties who came in for the benefit of these offices, 
did not arrive till the first lesson ; and the child screech- 
ed and destroyed the effect of the second. When the 
prayers and the christening were over, the clerk admon- 
ished Mr. Marten, that if he had not sent no order to the 
contrary, the folk at the poor-house would be a waiu 
ing for him, and it was already later than the usual hour, 
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By the desire of Marten, a boy was fished out of some 
cellar4ike apartment under one of the old houses, to run 
before him to the poor-house, and perplexed and dirty 
in the extreme were the short cuts by which the child 
brought the young man out of the town into the smoky 
fields, in which tt^ poor-house stood, in all its sordid in* 
hospitable extent. 

Marten had scarcely yet asked himself what he was 
to do there, leaving it to circumstances to explain. He 
was received by a hard-featured woman at the door, 
and without a commient upon his being a new person, 
led into. a wide comfortless hall, where understanding 
the hint of a bible and prayer-book set on a des^ at the 
higher end, he took his place, taking it for granted 
that he was to read and expound if he pleased, and also 
to use some of the Liturgy. This he prepared hhn- 
self 80^ to do, whilst the. room was j^radually filled by 
the inmates of the house ; a few seats being provided 
for the oldest and most infirm. As Marten looked round 
on these people, his worst feelings were excited by 
disgust, and his best with pity. There was every variety 
of corporeal and mental deformity, with a general air of 
dogged dullness and hardness, cast over the whole as* 
sembly, with few exceptions that he could observe. 
The appearance of many of these poor creatures was 
too strongly indicative of vicious haoits to be mistaken, 
and the young curate, perhaps, made no mistake, when 
he supposed that of these destitute people, ^he worthless 
outnumbered the ignorant, 

" The very people," Mr. Dalben would have said, " to 
whom the gospel should be opened in all its truth and 
loveliness ; the very people who, having nothing else, 
might be most prepared to receive the glad tidings of 
salvation as their only hope, their only resource ; but 
Marten, in judging them to be for the most part hardened. 
Unprincipled oifenders, thought it best to ^ive them a 
view of the purity pf the law, and to bring them to con- 
viction, by informing them of its penalties, and showing 
them that bad conduct was as little profitable in the 
world to come, as they had found it in tne present. He 
soon selected a passage of Scripture^ w.hich suited his 
purpose, and being very eloquent, he succeeded not 
only in fixing the attention of many who had half slept, 
when his predecessor had Jheld forth, but in frightening 
some to a great degree, and in convincing others, espo- 
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cially the master and mistress of the house, that their 
fellows and their people were in a bad way, and had but 
bad hopes for the life to come. 

It was hinted to the young curate, that he would not 
be expected to read and pray more than an hour, ac- 
cordingly at the expiration of that time, he withdrew, 
rather pleased than otherwise with what he had done, 
and called in his way back on the sick man, Luke Bir- 
ley, where he gave another edition of his address to the 
paupers, not doubting but t^at as this same Luke lived 
in a dirty bouse, in a most abominable alley, and had 
been, as his little guide told him, one that smoked and 
drank a power, a little of the same application might 
be good for him. Two funerals protracted Marten's 
dinner till &ve in the evening, and before he could re- 
turn to the composition of his sermon, his moOd for 
it was gone ; he was weary, depressed, and filled 
with regrets, and why he should have left the Fair 
Holmes, was a problem which he could not, solve, his 
angry and resentful feelings having all left him in the 
lurch. 

We have given one day of his gloomy life at Bicker- 
ton, and as temper eadem, which we will take the liberty 
of translating by worse and worse, by ah interpretation 
on which all such semper eadems as that presented in 
this new curacy are very capable of bearing, expresses 
the character of each day as it passed, with few, very 
few variations, we will not stop to make many com- 
ments on what passed. 

Marten preached two sermons on the first Sunday to 
crowded audiences; and though he was admired by 
many for the same qualities which had obtained for 
him the good word of the ladies at Steeple Lawford, yet 
he could hot but perceive that his audience gradually 
fell off, till it sunk to the average of what his clerk told 
him had been usual in the time of Mr. Crosby. Marteif 
was not aware where the deficiency in his discourses^ 
lay: he had fallen altogether into a legal style of 
preaching — in telling his people what they were to do 
for God, instead of what God has done for them ; and he 
actually drove away many of the steady church-goers, 
by causing them to bear, or at least to hear, continually 
his censures on those who never attended his discourses ; 
in fact, partaking more and more of the bitterness of his 
own mortified feelings. 
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He was honoured by calls iVom some of the gentry of 
the town, but he had s^t them all down in a mass as in- 
ferior persons, and was so cold and reserved, that they, 
with few exceptions, soon gave him up ; or, if they in- 
vited him, as they now and then did to a dinner party, 
the invitations came so late, that he failed not to suspect 
that his company was never solicited, but to stop a gap 
caused by some disappointment of another engaged 
guest. 

This suspicion being once suggested, was met by an 
invariable rejection of such luiceremonious invitations. 
His Rector, as we said before, was residing at his 
country living. .Marten never even saw him; all their 
communications being by letter. - 

Constant urgent demands on his purse was another 
grievance of the poor curate. It was not in him to 
visit destitute and sick persons, without giving some 
little aid ; and then there were subscriptions for schools, 
and soup, and coal, and. this and that, as the winter 
advanced, in all of which his name was expected to ap- 
pear. Ho would not-^ould not plead poverty— but he 
felt that he was actually labouring almost without pecu- 
niary reward. 

He allowed many months to pass before his dignity 
would suffer him to make his situation known to his 
friends ; but he at length, however, poured out his 
troubles in a long letter to Mansfield, and waited his 
reply with no small impatience, almost resolving to cut 
and run, al all events, before the second winter fairly 
set in. With this view, he was on the look-out for any 
stray disengaged pastor in the neighbourhood, who 
might find it convenient to take his flock off his hands, 
if only for a time, till his Rector got a new curate. 
His eyes soon fell upon one who taught a few pupils in 
the town, ^nd received a few guineas now and then for a 
sermoif ; and keeping this same reverend Mr. Minchall 
in a comer of his memory, ike awaited Mansfield^s 
answer. 

Since Marten's residence at Bickerton, he occasion- 
ally attended the restry meetings, for there were some 
matters to be settled at times, in. which ^is presence 
and voice were absolutely requisite. He had never re- 
turned from any of these, excepting in a state of ex- 
treme irritability and disgust ; but he knew not which 
of the tii^o churchwardens, who were ^jach at the head 
La 
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of a party in these meetings, he most disliked — Mr. 
Gregg, the Conservative, who was against every kind of 
change, because it was a change, or Mr. Jobson, who 
promoted every resolution which could he suggested. 

The one of these was a dry, dull, positive, prosing 
old man, rather spare, very sallow, and wrinkled and 
puckered like an ill-made glove. He was conscious of 
an independence, and thought hi mself^ though his calling 
was behind a counter, quite competent to speak his mind 
before any man in the town. He was never actually 
rude to Marten, but received all his propositions with 
such a reference to older authorities, that he plainly 
showed him that he did not think them Woi?th attending 
to. 

" That won't do on no account, Mr. Marten," was his 
most common reply to what the latter said. '* You 
young gentlemen don't understand business ; that won't 
suit no how ; that can't pass by no means." 

Mr. Jobson, the other churchwarden, had not even 
the re&pectability of Mr. Gregg. Though a churchwar- 
den, he was no favourer of the. church — this Marten 
soon saw — and no other, tlian a toot of the party in the 
town, who hated, and would have pulled down all au- 
thorities to make room for them; the man whose 
motto was — Otez vqus dela quefy me mette. 

Mr. Jobson was a stout man, ^ith hanging dheeks, 
an oily complexion, and a bald forehead. When in 
good humour, pr in other words, when he had his own 
way, he was disagreeably familiar, and would clap a 
neighbour on the back or take hold of his buttori ; but 
when crossed or rebuked, he would become white as 
chalk, his lips would tremble, and his eyes would flash, 
and he would neither spare high nor low among his fel- 
low creatures. On such pccaaio^is, all his bitterness 
against the Established Church often appeared, even 
contrary to his intentions. 

There had been a secret antipathy from' time imme- 
morial, subsisting between the clergyman and his church- 
wardens, with an often struggle between the parties for 
power, hut probably no two churchwardens were ever 
more distasteful to a clergyman than these two were to 
Marten. " 

Narrow-minded, stupid, and obstinate, as was Mr. 
Gregg, Marten, however, respected him more than he 
did Mr. Jobson, though he found the one quite fts im- 
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Sractioable as the. other; and feeling that he had been 
etrayed to undue heat by these persons on one or two 
occasions, he desisted from attending these vestry meet- 
ings, until just about the time that he was waiting for 
Mansfield^s letter, when he had a call which he thought 
it his duty to attend. 

The meeting was for the consideration of a church- 
rate. We will not enter into a discussion of this rate — 
it is a low charge on house-holders for the repair o> 
chuKches ; but not \he war of the little and big-endians 
among the Lilliputians ever excited more inveteracy 
among the small authorities of Lilliput than.this unfor- 
tunate rate has done in our own land. 

Marten, when obeying the call to the meeting, went 
forth, armed cap-a-pie, with contempt for the whole as- 
sembly he was about to encounter. He resolved to say 
little, and that that little should come with authority. He 
would not enter into a wordy war with a parcel of low 
fellows, who were, in fact, stickling for the nOn-pay- 
ment of a few pence. When he spoke, he would be 
lieard, and he would use arguments which should si- 
lence every man of the malcontents ; he would speak 
as a gentleman and a clergyman ought to do in such a 
cause. 

But he who puts his head into an oven cannot keep 
himself cool by calling upon the north wind to fan his 
cheeks. Npr could our young curate retain his self- 
command when he got into the vestry, where a crowd 
of heated, violent, low persons were speaking at once 
and in the rudest style. 

He commanded sileivce, and obtained it for an instant ; 
but had scarcely spoken, wheii he was insolently inter- 
rupted by some demagogue, who declared himself a 
disapprover of the church, and that he thought it very 
hard that he should be forced to pay for what his con- 
science condemned. 

Marten's blood immediately began to boil, all his pre- 
possessions were wounded and irritated. He failed not 
to give a Rowland for the Oliver : one p^rty took him 
up, and the other his assailant ; and before a wheel could 
have made twenty evolutions, the. contest was become 
general, and the young curate found himself exposed to 
language which it was injurious to his dignity to have 
heard addressed to himself, his profession, or to his 
brother clergymen. 
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More angry with himself for hating spoken in such 
society, he made his escape as soon as possible, and 
hastened to his lodgings, in the full determination that,' 
come what would, he would leave the odious place as 
soon as he could engage any one to come in his room, 
and secure the approbation of his Rector. 

But was this place so utterly wretched-^was there 
nothing in it or oelonging to it, which might not have 
interested a yotmg minister, whose heart was in his 
profession } Was there nothing in the dark and wretched 
condition of many of the persons there which would 
have excited the interest and compassion of one who, 
through divine favour, partook of the mind of God 1 

If 3ie Almighty Father had looked on the sinful hu- 
man race with the disgust with which Marten looked on 
the people at Bickerton, where now would man^s hope 
be T Where would be the lovely prospects which now 
extend before him, far beyond the ken of human appre- 
hension—or even of that of the spiritually enlightened 
child of Adam 1 

But according to mere Hian's estimation of the divine 
character, it might be expected that the next divine 
dealing with Marten would be, to afflict him farther, 
rather than to relieve him. What did that proud young 
man deserve ? surely not an alleviation of his condition ; 
but the question arises from a misapprehension of the 
divine object under the present dispensation. 

Were the most virtuous of men in this world dealt 
with strictly according to justice, and every one of their 
offences visited with the severity they deserve, the world 
would resound with wailings only ; for who amongst us, 
who has been brought by God to appreciate himself 
aright, but must feel that he has been spared many a re- 
tribution which he has most justly incurred 1 

But we are not under the law but under grace, and the 
divine object is the restoration of that creature whom 
God in Christ is reconciling unto himself; and the 
Father of all men, the prototype of all natural parents, 
the source and fountain of all parental love, never uses 
severity for the improvement of ah individual, where his 
infinite wisdom judges that gentleness may be equally 
effective — God doth not willingly grieve the, children of 
men. 

The few foregone passages are to prepare the reader 
for a letter from Mr. Mansfield, which was placed, a 
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few moniings after the vestry meeting in the hands of 
Marten. 

The first lines confirmed a hint which Marten had 
already received, that his friend was about to take a 
wife ; but the writer did not enter largely on the subject, 
he only said that the event, he hoped, would take place 
in a few weeks. 

The next paragraphs set Marten's spirits in a ferment ; 
the information they contained was, that he, the said 
Mansfield, had just come into possession of a living 
of moderate value, agreeably circumstanced, with a good 
house, J a neat and even elegant garden, a few miles from 
the town of , the parishioners few, and all agricul- 
turists, &c., &c. ''And now. Marten," continued the 
writer, "for a proposition. Your last most doleful epis- 
tle encourages me to make it. Would it suit you to 
take possession. of my vicarage for one quarter of a 
year, and do my duty at Altonbury, whilst I take my 
weddmg tour, understanding that you are afterwards to 
take up your quarters with us, till you can discover 
something that will suit yojil If this plan meets your 
approval, signify as much by return of post." 

It is wonderful how spon things are arranged when all 
parties concerned are of one mind. / 

In a very short time from the receipt of this letter. 
Marten was set at liberty, l^ the establishment of Mr. 
Minchall in the curacy, and a place taken in the coach 
which was to convey him to Altonbury. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

TfiB snow was on the ground when Marten left Bick- 
erton for Altonbury, but he took a place inside the coach, 
and got on very successfully till within a mile of the 
vicarage ; he then walked on, being guided by a man 
carrying his valise. They passed several cottages 
before they reached the gate of the vicarage, and it was 
80 nearly dark when they arrived that he could only see 
that the house stood in a shrubbery, into which most 
of the windows opened, but he was cheered by a bright 
light issuing from one which looked towards the road. 
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He had scarcely knocked before the hall door wbb 
opened to him by his friend, who welcomed him with a 
heartiness which renaindedhim of their school-bby days, 
and their meetings after vacations. 

" Most welcome, my dear friend," said Mansfield, as 
he ushered him into a parlour on the left, where the fire 
blazed, of which the light had cheered him on the road, 
" 1 would not have the shutters closed, in order that your 
first view of us should be a bright one : thel-e is nothing 
like first impressions. But now shut tip," he added toB 
countryfied sort of serving man, in a black suit, who had 
been looking on when the master opened the door, 
and set on with all speed. " I flatter nJfyself that you 
are perishing with hunger. Marten," be added, ^ or my 
hot supper will be thrown away, and all the labours of 
Mrs. Betty fruitless. Come, deposit youraelf in the old 
vicar's chair; put your fee tin these slippers, and on the 
fender, and tell me how you are." 

Tiie appearance of John, with a couple of 4)oiled fowls 
and oyster sauce, a chine, and a huge piece of cold 
beef, with all necessary garniture of vegetables, &)C.» 
caused Marten to break off suddenly in the .account he 
was giving of his journey, and to turn quickly to the 
tabl6, not being at all displeased with these first speci- 
mens of the agreeablenesses of Altonbury. : 
' Though Edward had dined very earlyi yet was he the 
first to ^nd leisure to renew the conversation after they 
had sate down. 

" Here I am. Marten," he said, " fallen upon good 
ground; the whole of the place is much in the style 
of this room ; neat and convenient, though in a small 
way, as you see. 

" My predecessor, Mr. Ricketts, was a neat, well- 
meaning, charitable old man : he left the house in such 
good repair, that I was saved the vexatious business of 
dilapidations. I took the furniture as it stood, on a fair 
vsduation, and foi; the present,lhe two old servants — the 
said John,/who, in Mr. Ricketts' time, was gardener, 
groom, and waiter, and valet on occasion; and Mrs. 
Betty, an ancient spinster, well skilled in all culinary 
arts, and other domestic matters. I expect, however, 
that Mrs. Betty will calcitrate, when a mistress is intrO' 
duced, especially as she has a little gathering in the 
Bttvinffs' bank ; but till these symptoms appear, even if 
they4o not appear these twenty years, we will not dis- 
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turb her, for may be ^he is attached to her old larder 
ajid poultryvyard. She is duly informed that yoa are to 
be her master, with full powers, tiU I return, and John is 
to bow to your dLctum^ — all that is settled ; and I shall 
send down from London, sundry large packages of books, 
and you will find shelves ready to receive them, in a 
little book-room up stairs. 1 . know that yoa cannot live 
without books." 

John had been sent out of the rpom as soon as he had 
brought all that was needful, and Edward, as if anxious 
to get the matter over, mentioned terms so handsome, 
that Marten was inclined to refuse them, and indeed en- 
deavoured to rendet them less favourable to himself; his 
friend,^ however, seemed hurt. 

*' I am well pff in a small way, IVfarten," he said ; ** I 
have calculated my plans under my income. I am of 
one mind in tl»s respect, as I hope in all others of im- 
portance, with the friend I hope to secure for life ; and 
1 only wish that I could do mbre for one whom I have 
loved from my days of boyhood. It is impossible, Mar* 
ten,^ he continued, '* ever to be too graceful to those 
who were made the means of restraining one from evil 
in our school and college days.^ 

*^ You owe me no gratitude on 4hat account, Mans- 
field,^' said Marten. ^ What example have I ever 
shown to you, but that of pride and self-sufficiency % 
We both owe much, I know, under God, to the beauti- 
ful and pure example of Henry Milner ; if gratitude is 
du^ by you to any of your school and college friends, it 
is to him, not to me." 

** Of course," replied Mansfield, ** I must ever give the 
highest place to Henry, as the first, who, during our 
time, was enabled to sustain, without pretension or 
cant, the extremely difficult character of a boy of reti- 
gious principles in a public school ; but you have a right 
to the second place in my esteem, as his supporter and 
champion — ^your arguments being such as the enemy 
could not resist nor gainsay. I am certain. Marten, 
that 1 should neve^ have stood consistently by Henry 
as I did, had not you set me the example. I might have 
braved fisty-cuffs, bls^ck eyes, and bloody noses, but I 
should never have stood the sneers of Wellings and that 
set, if you had not shown yourself on the, other side." 

The two young men then recurred to many an exploit 
of former days, and Mrs. Turley, in the kitchen, said 
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more than once to John, *' Well, to bef sore, how they 
does but laugh ! I question but that the new youQg 
gentleman is but a wild sort of sprig. Our young vicar 
never laughed in that sort afore, all the days he hus 
been here." 

" Would you have had him sit and laugh by himself, 
Turley 1" said John, '/ wh^re would be the - sense of, 
thatV 

" I don't see any sense at laughing at that rate," Re- 
plied the spinster. " Worthy Mr. Ricketts never did so, 
even as far back as 1 can' remember." 

^' May be so," replied John, " but yet; for all that, it be 
the nature of soipe young folks ; but now they -has 
done, I suppose they has fallen on graver matter.*^ 

And this was the case, for Marten was. asking Mans- 
field about parish concerns. 

Edward said, he had been at Altonbury so short a 
time that he knew little of it, but that it seemed to be a 
decent country place, and farmers were the highest' per- 
sons in it. There was a Sunday-school, and a clothing 
club, and also a day-school, where the bettermost children 
received their first rudiments of literature, the mistress 
of which wore yellow ribbons, and would favour him 
with bet company every Sunday after church, if he par- 
ticularly wished it. 

" Probably," said Marten, "J may be disposed to spare 
her the trouble. I shall avoid all intimacies,^ as I do not 
expect to stay here long." 

" And I shall endeavour to do the same," returned 
Edward, " because I do expect to stay here a long time." 

It was then settled between the friends, that unless 
Marten saw strong occasion, he was to make no changes 
and attempt no innovations; but carry all things on as 
neariy as they had been in the time of Mr. Ricketts, 
" which," said Edward, " I should myself have attempt- 
ed to do for a short time, had I come directly to reside." 

Marten was sorry to learn that Msinsfield found it ne- 
cessary to leave him the next day, though, as he did not 
depart till noon, he had full time to take him over the 
house, to introduce Mrs. Betty Turley, and the old dog 
to him, to deposit all keys in his hands, and to beg him 
to make every use of the old horse then in the stable — 
an animial who had had the honour for some years past 
of bearing the venerable burthen of the Reverend Mr. 
Ricketts. 
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Marten walked with his fHend to where he met with 
the yehiele in which he was to proceed to town, and 
came back with only one wish — ^tnat he had some fel- 
low-creature to return to, whom he might invite to oc- 
cupy a seat in his parlour ; a fall of snow becoming 
heavier every minute, precluding the possibility of a 
journey of discovery about the premises. 

When the young man entered his parlour everything 
looked so comfortable, the fire burned so brightly, and 
certain new periodicals which Edward had left on the 
table, so inviting, that having changed his shoes, he sat 
down, in the anticipation of a literary feast, with little 
distuii)an'ce from without. 

He had scarcely got into the pith of a controversy, 
in one of these periodicals, respecting the exact meaninir 
of a certain passage which had hitherto always seemed 
to be perfectly plain and simple to him^ but which he 
Vas beginning to understand was not to ]be understood, 
when he became aware of a tap at the door, followed by 
the entrance of the housekeeper, a pade spinster, of un- 
defined antiquity, bnt with a manner which seemed to 
say, " How could the world get on without me t" 

Marten thought that this vision portended some ques-^ 
tionings respecting his dinner, whereupon not waiting till 
she spoke, he said *' Anything you please, Mrs. Turley 
— anything btit a shoulder of mutton.'' 

^ Sir !" exclaimed the astonished housekeeper. 

''You came to speak about my dinner, did you not, 
Mrs. Turley," returned Marten. 

'' No, sir," she replied, " Mr. Mansfield apprized me 
that I was to do for you as I did for him, so I did not 
com€ to trouble you on that account. I came to inform 
you, that Miss Hippesley is called to speak with you." 

'' Hippesley," repeated Marten ; " Miss Hippesley, 
where is she? What) can this meanV The title of 
Miss suggesting^He idea, of course, of something young, 
if not refined. "Where is she 1" he added. 

"In the kitchen, sir," replied Mrs. Turley ; " she just 
came in before the snow began to fall, and how she is 
to get back I can't say." 

" Tell her I will wait on her this minute." 

** Oh,8ir !— Mr. Marten !" returned Mrs. Tnrleyy draw- 
ing herself up, whilst she smoothed her apron with one 
hand, " Miss Hippesley a'ant used to be spoken to in the 
kitchen. She was a parlour guest in dear Mr. Ricketts' 
M 
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time, and was inyited to dine with the fomily whoever 
there was anything better nor omary, and no company." 

*' Weil^ but," said Marten, "1 am differently situated, 
having no Mrs. Marten/' 

The housekeeper interrupted him by saying, " Mr. 
Mansfield received her in this very room when she 
came on the business she wants to speak to you about, 
sir ; and he then said she was to come to you, as he had 
not tinte to enter into the matter just then ; so, if you 
please, sir, I'll bring her in." 

'' In other words," murmured Marten, as the house- 
keeper left the parlour, ** you will have your own way, 
but this miss shall not sit down here ;" and he walked 
to the windoW) and stood looking out at the falling snow, 
summoning that which with him was always €S>edient 
to his call — a most determined cold and haughty air, as 
the best defence he could use against any^ improper 
freedom. 

At the sound of a shrill female voice within the room, 
he turned round, and stood a moment gazing at Uie 
figure which presented itself, just within the door-way. 
This figure was that of a small elderly woman, visibly 
deformed, with an elongated, and extremely pale face; 
the eyes dark, and no otherwise expressive, but from 
their depth of colouring, and with a pair of eyebrows so 
thick and decided, as to have fitted them to match with 
the beard of a Polish Jew ; though, to do the lady justice, 
there were no symptoms of even a karbe naissant on 
her chin. Men have frequently -a very correct taste in 
the whole effect of a lady^s dress, though they do not 
enter into the minutiae of female apparel. Marten, howi- 
ever, was struck with the multiplicity of colours. ex« 
hibited by this figure, and was able to fprm a very apt 
conjecture respecting who this person might be, from 
the very deep yellow ribbons on her, head gear. 

The lady was not at all at a loss ifor any form of in- 
troduction ; she was not the least put out because there 
was no one to say — Mr. Marten, Miss Hippesley ; or 
with less attention to courtesy, Miss Hippesley, Mr. 
Marten. It was enough that she knew who he was : 
and that he shoxdd not know who she was, was an idea 
quite beyond one of her circumscribed views of the 
world. Without ceremony she, therefore, a4vanced 
and offc»^ her hand, a motion which he was half dis- 
posed not to meet ; he, however, thought better of it, and 
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submitted to the clutch with stoic fortitude, whereupon 
the lady opened. 

'^ I am glad to see you, Mr. Marteu," she said ; " I 
meant to have called before oijir new vicar went, but 
was impeded by domestic matters ;" then looking round 
the room, *' 1 am glad/' she continued, *' to see the old 
room so little changed, and there is worthy Mr. Rick- 
etts' ^hair—you have tried it, no doubt, Mr. Marten— it 
is the most coavenient easy seat for an in^m person, I 
ever met with ;'' and down she dropped into it, laying her 
arms on the cushioned elbows; and congratulating her- 
self upon being once again in the dear parlour, adding> 
^*but don't let me keep you standing, Mr. Marten." 

''Von do not, ma'am," was the young man's answer, 
" I stand by my own choice." 

" Young legs — ^younglegs are never tired," she added. 
*' It is a fine thing to be young, but you must sit down, 
for I have a great deal of tedious business to transact 
with you. Mr. Mansfield said that you were the person 
ta whom I. must explain everything, and that when he 
returned, you could explain the business to him, or to 
his lady, as might be. By-the^by, Mr. Marten, they 
liave got it up here that Mrs. Mansfield as is to be, is an 
only child, and very high, and that sort of person. You 
can tell me, no doubt, something about her." 

" I jiave not seen her," answered Marten, drily, " and 
know nothing about her." 

*' If she is, as they say, a fine lady," said Miss Hippes- 
ley, '' she will never go down, after dear Mrs. Ricketts. 
What a person that was-! We were as intimate as two 
sisters. She would run over of a mominflr, without her 
bonnet to tell me any bit of news ; and tew were the 
days that I did not come in here, if it was only for five 
minutes at a time." ^ 

'' You hinted at some business, ma'am," said Marten, 
** wiU you please to explain what it is t" 

In reply to this demand, Miss Hippesley brought for- 
ward an ominous looking canvass bag, which she emptied 
on the table, of many eoi^rs, a few sixpences, and an 
ill-favoured twopenny account book, which various ob- 
jects she explained by saying, that dear Mrs. Ricketts 
had a clothing club, to which the members, being cotta- 
gers, subscribed twopence a week per head, and that 
when Mrs. Ricketts went, she had been asked to receive 
the money, and keep the book, till the new clergy- 
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knan came, and now she was come to deliveF np her ac- 
count. 

All this was straightforward, yet was Marten still at 
an incalculable distance from getting to anything, like a 
settlement. Miss Hippesley had her own method of 
proceeding, and it was not very unlike the host who, 
having supplied a customer with a portion of ale every 
day for a year, to the value of twopence three- farthings 
had no other mode of discovering the total, but by 
writing the twopence three-farthings three hundred and 
sixty-five times down on his paper, ahd>tben adding them 
up. Miss Hippesley had be^n treasurer of this charity 
for five weeks, and her method was to take each per- 
son's subscription for each week, and lay it aside, till 
she had arranged that head of the account, and thus she 
began and proceeded with her b^k in her left hand, 
whildt her nght hand fingered the money. 

"Jenny Higgins," she ^gan : — " First week, twopence 
— no, one penny half penny ; second week, threepence 
farthing ; third week, twopence half-penny ; fourth 
week, one penny farthing ;" and so on till she had gone 
over the five weeks, with only the mistake of a farthing. 
8he had got through another name with equal success, 
when Marten, who had, at length", condescended to sit 
down, became chafed beyond endurance. '* Do, ma'am," 
he said, " suffer me to take pen and ink, and carry out 
what is due to each name, and run up the sum total, stnd 
see that it tallies with the money on the table. I can 
do it in five minutes." 

" Oh, Mr. Marten," replied the schoolmistress, " that 
would never do. You don't know the people here ; the 
cottagers, poor ignorant creatures^ can never be made 
to understand a sum total. ^ Dear Mrs. Ricketts always 
calculated as I do, and she gave full satisfaction; I 
must, my dear Mr. Marten, proceed in my own way." 

" Of course," replied Marten ; " but whilst you are 
calculating, you will perhaps permit me to read ;" and 
he took up his book. 

" Read, Mr. Marten-f-read, whilst I am settling an 
account with you ! How are we to fei on in that way ?" 

" Give tfke the account-book," said Marten, " and the 
money ; I will give you a receipt for the sum ; there 
will not be much wrong either way, I am certain. I am en- 
gaged at present, ma'am, and it is utterly impossible for 
me to give the time to this affair that youseem to require." 
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" Oh, I suppose," repli^ the lady, " you wish to be 
writing your discourse for next sabbath morning. If so, 
I will be off at once. Worthy Mr. Ricketts — ^good man 
-r-was always put about when he was writing his sermon ; 
and that reminds me, Mr. Marten, I have some of Mr. 
Ricketts' sermons, given me by dear Mrs. Ricketts be- 
fore she left, and should you at any time want any 
assistance, I should be so glad to lend them you, to 
make extracts from them for yourself." 

-*' I can w:rite my own sermons, ma'am," replied Mar- 
ten, in-his most insolent tone, " but I require time and 
soUtude to do so. I cannot write whilst any. one is in 
the apartment," 

" Well, I suppose you mean to say I must be off," she 
repUed, good-humouredly ; "so I will go, and chat with 
Mrs. Turley till the weather holds up for a' bit ; but I 
will come again, and see how you do, and whether there 
is anything I can do for you. You must be dull here 
without a friend." ,> 



CHAPTER XV. v^ 

Many a lofty unbroken spirit has found pleasure, if 
not in actual personal torment, yet in all and every 
species of jpersecution which fall short of it, particularly 
if such persecution come in a dignified form, and cause 
the sufferer to appear in thi^ character of a. hero in his 
own eye?, or in those of his fellow-creatures. But 
when troubles come in the likeness of insects, that hop 
and buzz about, and bite and sting, they chafe the spirit, 
without bringing with them any such soothing unction 
as proceeds from the consciousness of being an ol^ect of 
the public regard, and may-be of its admiration. On the 
Saturday afternoon, the snow^ still lying on tlie ground, 
and the cold being great from the prevalence of frost, as 
Marten sat by his fire, meditating an examination of a 
heap of sermons, which lay near to. him, with the view 
of selecting one for the morrow, he was startled by a 
pert familiar rap on his door, and had hardly said, come 
m, when Miss Hippesley entered, followed hy.the house- 
kerper with the tea-tray, 

M 2 ^ 
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" Well, Mr. Marten^ how are you ?** said the visitor ; 
" how comfortable you look !" and she walked on to the 
large chair, adding, **the way is pretty well beat be- 
tween this and the village ; but I have been telling John 
he should sweep the snow from about the gates, they 
will be broke down otherwise by their great weight.'* 
So speaking, she dropped on the great chair, adding, 
»' So you have not taken tea yet, Mr. Marten. Worthy 
Mr. Ricketts used to say, ' Miss Hippesley, you have 
the secret of making the very best tea that ever was 
drunk ;' ^nd dear Mrs, Ricketts used to^ laugh and say, 
* That is a pretty compliment to me, my dear ;* so when 
I was here, I was always tea-maker. Suppose, Mrs. 
Turley," she continued, " that I now show Mr. Marte» 
what I can do. in that way; do ydu bring me the tea- 
chest and the kettle ; young gentlemen are but poor 
hands ; I well know the business, and I have a mind Mr. 
Marten shall, for onoe, have a good cup." 

The utmost that could be said of Marten was, that he 
did not emit steam ; on the contrary, he drew up his lips 
as closely as if he were preparing to duck his head in 
the sea. But the lady who Could come uninvited to 
drink tea with a strange gentleman, was, of course, not 
very sensitive to the appearance or non-appearance of 
welcome. She advertised her host that she had some 
business to open to him after tea, and with some gos- 
siping histories of her neighbours in the village; and 
certain addresses to Mrs. Turley, when she caqie in, she 
80 filled up the time, till the tea was made, and handed 
to Martin, that^ third person, if such had been present, 
would have had no means of knowing whether his silence 
was from determination or nfec^sity. Of course, when 
Miss Hippesley took her place at the teaboard, she as- 
sumed to herself the other privileges of the mistress of 
the teapot, called for more toast, and pressed it hot on 
Miarten, making herself comfortable and welcome, and 
more at home than anjr well-bred lady, even ih her own 
drawing-rbom, that is, if being at home, consists in being 
familiar. , ! 

" You must be thinking of the flannel petticoats soon, 
Mr. Marten," she said ; "now is the time, if they are 
ever wanted^ Nanny Hicks ^as about thi^ very day, 
arid I told her everything was to be done as m Mr. 
Ricketts time, as Mrs. Turley told me. The petticoats 
used always to be given out on Christmas eve in Mrs. 
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Ricketts^ day ; I always came over to help dear Mrs. 
Ricketts, and I can tell you who is to have them ; not 
the same as had them last year ; that w^is Mr. Rick- 
etts* rule, dear good man ; because, as you know, Mr. 
Marten, a good flannel petticoat ought to be little the 
worse for one year's wear, if it was not washed over 
often.'* 

Marten was almost desperate ; he looked round for 
something whereon to spend his mdignation, and nothing 
else offering, he rang the bell, which same ring pro- 
duced Mrs Turley before he had quite recollected him- 
self. So long did he look at her without speaking, that 
«he was obliged to ask what he pleased to want. 

** Is the carrier cbme, and the letters 1" was the only 
question that occurred to him in this dilemma. 

*' The carrier, sir," replied the housekeeper, " he was 
in before dark, and brought no letters ; I thought I had 
told you." 

"Stop, stop, Mrs. Turley," cried Miss Hippesley, 
" you can tell, for I quite forget ; did dear Mrs. Kicketts 
use to get the flannel for the petticoats from Pigeon's 
o^ Gosling's. Pigeon's ydu say— then I suppose you 
will be for having it from Pigeon's, as Mrs. Ricketts did, 
Mr. Marten ; but the clothing club will be to be supplied 
by both. Some prefers Pigeon to Oosltng, and some 
Gosling to Pigeon, but I suppose Mrs. Ricketts preferred 
Pigeon's flannel, dear good woman — she always did 
everything for (he best." 

" You forget, Miss Hippesley," said Mrs. Turley, 
** as Mr. Pigeon gives in the tapes, which Mr. Gosling 
refused to do." 

** See to light a fire in my bed-room, Mrs. Turley," 
said Marten, '^ and tell me when it bums up. I have 
some hours' work to night." 

" Have you not yet done yottr sermon," puir in Miss 
Hippesley, "Ah, I suspect that you will have to come 
to me to help you after all, but you must give us plain 
practical discourses, of course, Mr. Marten, as good Mr. 
Ricketts used to' do. You must not carry us into deep 
doctrines, for the people here are very simple, igplorant 
folks, and i wish I could ^d innocent too ; but we have 
too many " 

HeriB Marten interrupted her short, and begged if she 
had any particular business, she would hasten to explain 
it, as he had little time to spare. ''^ I am come about 
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that weary body, Jenny Higgins,*' sbe said. *^ Do, Mr; 
Marten, please to turn to the clothing account^book. 
She was with me last night, and again this morning, and 
she stands me out as bold as brass that she paid me up 
twopence halfpenny the first week, and so she makes 
the total of what she paid to me ^evenpence halfpenny, 
instead of tenpence halfpenny i and when I stood her 
out she was wrong, how she did give it me — ^you might 
have heard her aa far as the church. Now, sir, do you 
please to see by the book if I am not right.^' 

" By the book, you certainly are," was the answer. 

" Well, Mr. Marten, then, shall I send her to you 
when she next comes, and will you set her right." - 

To this Marten agreed, resolving to have no quarrel 
with a poor woman about a peiiny, and at the same 
time determining to give a ticket to the poor person as 
a check. 

This matter being settled. Miss Hippesley relieved 
Marten of her company to go and chat with Mrs. Turley, 
even before the fire in the bed-room was announced as 
burning up, and he was left to recover his equanimity 
whilst he selected a sermon for the next momii^. 

Multitudes of villages in Ekigland would present nearly 
the same Scene, and show nearly the same state Of 
things, as Altonbury did on the following Sunday morn- 
ing. Whoever would see the established Church of 
England in her fairest form, should see her in a decent 
village, where her influence appears so far more be- 
nignly and beautifully than in a crowded city, even 
where she is not most explicit in her voluntary exhibi* 
tions of the gospel, which, alas ! is but too frequently 
the case. Yet shoidd it never be forgotten by those 
who are seeking arguments to t|se in her behalf, that 
probably without her aid, thousands of the people of 
this realm, especially in the rural districts, might have 
lived and died without ever hearing the scriptures fitly 
and clearly read, if at all ; and if these scriptures are 
the word of life, is nothing due to the dispenser of 
them? L 

Marten's mind had certainly hitherto obtained but 
passing glimpses of the whole truth as it is in our Lord ; 
and notwithstanding all that had been said to him by 
his enlightened friends, he still though that it might 
prove injurious to morality, to represent salvation to an 
Ignorant congregation, -as being clear of conditions on 
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their part, er to attempt to satisfy those conditional 
views, which belong to all men naturally, by showing 
them that every conditional duty required of the sons of 
Adam, had been fulfilled by Christ. 

Of course, hi^Nfii^t, and indeed all his sermcms at Al* 
tonbury, partook of the indecisive nature of the preach* 
er^s own principles-^one passage, may be, declaring the 
completeness and fullness of the Saviour's work, and 
the next eating it up, as Pharaoh's lean kine devoured 
the fat onesj being in no better case after their feast 
than they were before it. ^ 

Discourses of this description seldom produce any 
other result than to confuse thinking people, and to 
leave others where they find them. 

There was nothing to find fault with in the church; 
everything was neat, decent, and respectable, even to 
the singing men and boys, who lilted an old Sternhold 
and Hopkins with good efiect^ and in the style of Queen 
Anne's reign. fiver3rthing was smooth and piroper, and 
the frost being established, and the heavens above t;lear, 
BO one had been hindered by weather from coming to 
hear the new curate. 

Marten was well pleased ; and was coming out from 
the porch in a satisfied mood, when Miss Hippesley, in 
her usual brilliant head gear^ came up so closely to him, 
that he verily thought she was going to take his arm. 
He, however, avoided the iiifiiction by a rapid manceuvre, 
so skillfully managed as to bring an old woman in a gray 
cloak between his own person and that of the enemy, 
keeping himself on the other side of this moving screen 
until clear of the porch. 

*< Well, Mr. Marten," said the governess, as soon as 
they were in the open air, " we are all highly pleased, 
very much gratified indeed, were not we, Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Brooks, Mr. Jenkins?" turning to three of the principal 
agriculturists of the parish. And then, not to be behind 
in politeness, she extended her left-hand towards the 
young clergyman, and her right hand to the others, and 
went through the form of introduction, though with the 
unfortunate mistake of introducing the higher to the 
lower; an error perceived by none but Marten.- 

Other introductions, much in the same style, followed, 
and if the mistress of these ceremonies had been quiet 
and let things take their course, all would have passed 
with due decoruni ; but the good lady was so excited, 
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and presumed so much upon being the first to have 
known the new curate, that be thought it best to cut 
the scene short, and with a general bow, hastened 
through the gate of the churehyahi, and took what he 
supposed to be the shortest way to his home, by a nar- 
row lane which intruded itself on the open road. 

This treacherous way, however, led only to a few 
cottages, and proved to be that which is most hateful of 
all ways, to a man in haste, namely a cul de sac. At the 
end of this, he might have soon reached the parsonage, 
by climbing an awkward style, scramUing through a 
hedge, and leaping a ditch, but he was in his full canon- 
icals, and there were peoj^e about in all directions, so 
he had nothing for it but to march back again — ^which 
he did, not doubting but that he should find what was 
called the Church-lane, abandoned. Scarcely, however> 
had he come in sight of the gate of the churchyard, when 
he beheld the yeUow top-nots again, amid a cluster of 
old women, and what was worse, the sharp eyes caught 
his figure at the same instant. 

" Oh ! there you are," she screamed ; " I called after 
you. I knew you would be obliged to come back, and I 
have been waiting here to set you right." 

We must give Marten cremt for the fortitude with 
which he endured the company of the brisk governess, 
as she walked by his side to the gate of the parsonage, 
bestowing, during their progress, many little items of 
ffood advice respecting what he ought to do, as the fol- 
lower of dear, worthy Mr. Ricketts, but we are not able 
to decide whether bis unbroken silence arose from inef- 
fable scom^ or some more discreet and amiable feeling. 
The only token by which any judgment can be formed, 
is the exclamation with which he relieved his swelling 
heart, as he marched up the gravel walk to the house- 
door. 

" Disagreeable, vuig^ woman ! to think of her presu- 
ming to dictate^ to a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, and one who has taken honours at Oxford." 

The packages of books from London arrived in a cart, 
early the next day, and behold Marten in his most ven* 
erable attire, and John and Mrs. Turley, all unpacking 
in the hall, and carrying the books up to the book-room : 
and see again, after a little while, all the volumes 
ranged on the floor, and Marten alone, looking on the 
catabgue of what should be, with the eye of an alder- 
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man of the old school coo^inplatiiig the bill of fare at 
a Lord IV^ayor^s feast. 

He had just formed his plan of arrang^ement, and was 
beginning to act upoa it, when Mrs. Turley appeared 
with an '' if you please, sir, Jenny Higgins wants to 
speak with you." 

** Tush," cried Marten, running down aAer the house- 
keeper, who led to the kitchen. 

The unwelcome visitor stood in the form of a tall, 
sharp, hawk-eyed, middle-aged woman, dressed in pea- 
sant fashion, with something on her head, partaking of 
the double nature of hat and bonnet, in Uack felt. 
' She first bobbed a curtsey, and then breaking out in 
a voice strongly affected by passion — t^ I wish, sir," she 
said, ^* as you would please to see me righted ; there is 
that Miss Hippesley — 1 wonders how good Madam Rick- 
etts should have thought of employing such a one as she, 
for every body knows—" 

'* Hold your tongue, Jenny," cried Mrs. Turley, addmg 
several nods and winks from behind Marten. 

<* Well," said the woman, '* it don't matter for that ; 
only this I knows, that the very 9rst money I gave her 
was twopence halfpenny, and my husband knows, and 
I knows it myself, and would stand to.it if this Was the 
last day I had to live, that I put five as eood halfpenny 
pieces into her hand as ever was kindle<f- neither more 
nor less." 

'* What then," said Marten, ^ do you calculate the 
sum total due to you to come to 1" 

** Not one farthing less than eleven-pence halfpenny, 
sir ; and you may look at the book," she answered. 

Marten fetched the little greasy volume, and proved 
to her that, by the book. Miss Hippesley was right. 

*' Ay," said the woman, '' according to her own dotting 
down, who was to hinder her scoring what she chose V 
and the business seemed to be as far from being settled 
as ever, for she was beginning the whole tale over 
again, adding not a few rather vivid and extraneous ex- 
pletives, when Marten withdrew to the parlour, wrote 
himself down as debtor eleven pence halfpenny to 
Jenny Higgins, and sending the card to her by Mrs. 
Turley, returned to his labour, well pleased at having 
got rid of the vulgar squabble, as he termed it, at the 
cheap rate of four farthings. 

There is an old saying, " Don't crow till you are out 
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of the woocl/^ We shall see in the sequel how far our 
young curate served himself by the application of the 
receipt so generously devised. 

Not an hour, which seemed to Marteii scarcely five 
minutes, had passed away, when it was ^gain» *' Mr. 
Marten, if you please, you are wanted — Betty Sharpe 
wishes to speak to you.'' 

Marten remembered the name in the list of subscri- 
bers to the clothing club ; and on Mrs. Turley saying 
she thought she was come to get a, ticket such as he 
had given to Jenny Higgins, he ran down to the par- 
lour, summed up by the book what was due to this wo- 
man, and having. duly entered it on a card, and added 
his name, he bade Mrs. Tuiiey take the voucher to the 
same. 

He had scarcely settled himself tigain to his work^ 
when the housekeeper appeared in the door- way, saying, 
'* if you please, sir, Betty a'ant quite satisfied, she wants 
to speak to you." 

" Tell her J'm busy," answered Marten. 

"They be used, sir," replied his tormentor, "to be 
spoken to, themselves, either by dear Mr. or Mrs. Rick- 
etts ; they wasnever used to be put off with a messen- 
ger. There was not a cottage in the parish where Mrs. 
Rickc^ts especially wom't as free as she was in her 
own kitchen, and worthy Mr. Ricketts, good man — " 

" Well, well," returned Marten, " they were old peo- 

Ele, and, at any rate, two to one with me ; if the v^oman 
as anything of consequence to say, let her send it 
through you." 

" La, sir !" replied the housekeeper, " but that won't 
satisfy. In dear Mr. Ricketts' time — ^" 

Rather than hear any more of dear Mr. Ricketts, 
Marten laid down ^ book, which he had just taken up, 
brushed by the housekeeper, cleared the stairs, in three 
steps^ and stood at the entrance of the kitchen, almost 
before the hoasekeeper had recovered from her surprise. 

" Well," said Marten, to the woman, " what do you 
want ? Do you not understand that the card in your 
harfd entitles you to receive from mc the money, which 
you have paid into the hands of Miss Hippesley, on the 
clothing account 1" 

" Yes, sir," said the woman, turning the card about, " I 
knows that much ; good Madam Ricketts was used — " 

" Never mind Madam Ricketts," interrupted Marten, 
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** if you ha'ire any busioass with me^ let me hear it at 
once." 

" Why, sir, I come to speak with you about a mis- 
take as Miss Hippesley has made ; you has put the 
money down on the card to come to tenpence, and I 
dare say you has done it all in innocence, for it a'ant 
likely that a gentleman like you should go for to come 
over a poor woman like me, for the valley of a penny ; 
but certain sure it is, that one of the five weeks, I can't 
justly say which, I gave Miss Hippesley threepence, and 
Sally Jones was a standing by at the very time, and it 
was in the lane, by our gate, I seed her passing, and I 
said to my daughter Kitty, says I, *I has always paid 
my description regular,' as good IVfrs; Rick^tts used to 
say." . 

"By the book,"/ said Marten, taking alarm at this 
good Mrs Ricketts, " Miss Hippesley is right ; but it 
may be possible, that amongst so many small receipts, 
some J;riiling blunder may have arisen." And he tossed 
her a penny, which he fished out of one of his pockets, 
and ran up the stairs so quickly, as to be in great danger 
of capsizing Mrs. Turley, who was coming down in full 
sail — that worthy dame having only delayed a little to 
ascertain if the volumes already put up stood in anything 
like the order in which good Mr. Ricketts' old collection 
were wpnt tOvbe arranged. 

When this discreet dame understood'liow the affair 
with Betty Sharpe had been settled^ she ventured upon 
a prognostic which manifested more of her knowledge 
of the womanhood of Altonbury, than aay very decided 
power of ratiocination. In truth, it needed not the in- 
spiration of a Cassandra, to be abla to foretell a very 
serious commotipn in the village, as certain to take 
place within a short period ; the contending parties 
being on one side Miss HippeiJley, who, in herself stand- 
ing singly, was a multumin parvo — and on the other, all 
and every one of the fair members of the clothing-club, 
of \yhom it could not be doubted but that they would 
bring Marten's concessions to bear in their full force on 
the enemy. 

In the meantime, our young curate had quite forgotten 
Jenny Higgins and Betty Sharpe, and Miss Hippesley, 
and if the truth must be spoken, dear Mrs. Rickettg 
herself, in his contemplation of th^ exquisite feasts 
which he anticipated in the vacieties of new pubhcations 
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which he was arranging on the shelves ; neither did he 
take any note of time, for the clock had struck the 
hours or eleven, and even twelve, whilst he pursued his 
occupation ; neither ^d he regard certain tones of ab- 
jurgation, which now and then arose in the otherwise 
stiU air. He set all these ()own to certain oracular, and 
somewhat decisive addresses, with which he had already 
learned Mrs. Turley sometimes . favoured, John. At 
length that worthy dame broke in upon him with some- 
thing less than her usual ceremony. 

" Well, to be sure, Mr. Marten," she said, "you ha^r© 
not done fairly by Miss Hippesley, and you have raised 
the whole place — ^would vou believe it i — ^but there has 
been no less than six of them here, at the back door, for 
I would not let them come no farther? but I have told 
them my mind, the ungrateful bodies ! I wonder how 
many gallons of skim milk and good thick broth they 
has earned out of these gates ; t^e broth was not com- 
mon dish-washings neither, for dear Mrs. Ricketts saw 
it thickened and spiced her very self, and she used to 
say " ; 

** But," cried Marten, in impatience, "do be so good 
as to explain what brought you here just now, Mrs. 
Turjey ; you see I am engaged." 

" Did not I tell you, sir," replied the dame, " did not 
I say that as many as six of them have been at the back 
door to see you : and all with the tale, that Miss Hip- 
pesley had not dotted them down, that is, their pay- 
ments, fair in the book, and that they hoped you would 
see them righted. They say you have righted Higgins 
and Sharpens wives, and when I driv them back, what 
did they do, but go down the village, and to Miss tlippes- 
ley's door, and there, as John says, they are at it still, 
screeching like, hens in a roost when a fox is looking in. 
Oh, Mr. Marten, you did not know what these folks are 
when you gave in to their extortioii. Why, you did just 
for all, as if you beheved that Miss Hippesley had over- 
reached the poor creatures ; not that they deserves my 
pity— -I abominate such distortions." 

What could Marten say ? he felt convicted of impolicy, 
and was the more provoked, because his mistake had 
involved him in a business which he thought beneath 
the notice of a gentleman— what he called a vulgar 
squabble. 

There were two ways which he might have taken— 
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the one which pride and undue senaitiveness might sug- 
ffest ; the other being such as a proper sense of his own 
duties and condition as a minister of the parish would 
dictate. The one which pride and a morbid horror of 
low quarrels and contests, was that, however, which he 
adopted. 

Turning again to his books, " I am very sorry to hear 
all this, Mrs. Turley," he said, '' but I should be obliged 
to you, if you would not trouble me any farther with 
any of these village quarrels. If these women disagree, 
they must settle their discords in their own ^way— I 
cannot interfere." 

The tone and manner in which he spoke caused the 
housekeeper to leave the room instantly, but she was 
fiar from being satisfied. She felt, however, that as it 
did not suit her plans to quarrel with the young mas* 
ter who would be there oojy for a time, it would be 
better for her to say no more, though she thought that 
her gossip. Miss Hippesley, was not fairly used. 

Had Marten been less hot and haughty, he must have 
seen that he had, by the donation of his few halfpence, 
given occasion to the low receivers to boast> that even 
the parson had his doubts of Miss Hippesley's honesty, 
and he would have felt that he ought to take some 

Erompt measure to clear her ; probably it would have 
een best for him to go at once to her house, and there 
to do her the justice due to her in speaking to the vira- 

goes still said to be collected about the street and the 
cor, and there was no fear but that had he appeared 
and spoken with calm and ffentlemanly firmness, he 
would h^ve incurred no risk of insult ; and if he had, the 
penalty of excluding the offender from all benefit of the 
clothing club was in his power. Had he not fallen into 
the unmrtunate measure by which he implicated Miss 
Hippesley, his own plan would have been the best ; as it 
was, his refusing to interfere was unjust to her. 

The affair, however, was settled by the villagers in 
their own way. Miss Hippesley was very well able to 
fight her own battles, nor was she very sensitive with 
respect to the nature of the language used to her, nor 
the epithets bestowed upon her ; ami as the assailants 
were all perfectly aware that she had not dealt dishon- 
estly by them, whatever they might pretend, the storm 
went down as suddenly as it had risen, and a new sub- 
ject began to occupy the minds of the people. 
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It was flannel petticoat time, and the day of .delivery 
was near. Would Mr. Marten give the petticoats as 
they had been given in dear Mr. Ricketts' time? and 
Mrs. Turley was requested to investigate the matter. 
The petticoats had always been given the first week in 
December, and the clothing tickets in the second ; the 
plan for the last was^ that the individuals themselves 
were to go to the mercer's Mr. Gosling, or Mr. Pigeon, 
aind select their articles to the umount of their tickets. 

This period of the year had ever been one of great 
enjoyment to the benevolent lady of the former rector. 
She was one of the old school, who delighted, more in 
the humblest domestic duties than in the pages of the 
finest volume genius ever penned : her happiness con- 
sisted in performing acts of kindness to her fellow crea- 
tures, and if she made the most of each benevolent 
work by gossiping over it, she must not be blamed, — she 
might have done worse, but she had prepared no small 
annoyance for those who were to come after her. 

Mrs. Turley, after certain preliminary speeches of in- 
determinate character, at length ventured to tell her 
young master " that if the petticoats was to be given, it 
was time to think of them, as dear Mrs. Ricketts— " 

" Yes ! yes !" exclaimed Marten, " everything is to go 
on as usual — ^you know what measures are to be taken, 
and will see to them." 

"Measures, sir?" replied Mrs. Turley; "dear Mrs. 
Ricketts and I always measured the flannel, and allow- 
ed three yards to each petticoat ; you would not think 
that too much, would you, sir ? though Mrs. Scrimpage, 
that is our tailor's wife, says she never puts more than 
two and a half into any petticoat.** v . 

Marten's foot at this moment, unfortunately, came in 
such forcible collision with the leg of the table, for he 
was at breakfast, that he made everything shake and 
rattle on the board. 

." Bless me, sir," exqlaimed th^ startled- dame, " I 
hope you has not hurt your foot ; but I was thinking 
that the flannel must be had before we can measure it, 
and was always used to go riiyself every year to choose 
it ; and Mrs. Ricketts used to say—" 

" The sooner you go the better," cried Marten ; " and 
after much more had been said by the housekeeper, and 
endured in silence by Marten, it was agreed that Mrs. 
Turley was to go the next morning to the neighbouring 
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town in the carrier's cart, with due powers to select all 
things necessary for these said petticoats. She, also, 
during the same hearing, got Marten to write down the 
list of the ancient wives and widows who were hest en- 
titled that year to the beneiit of new flannel, and informed 
him that these would be admonished to come on such a 
day, on such an hour, to receive these flannels from his 
own hand. - 

"Why can't y<wi give them, Mrs. TurleyV asked 
Marten. 

" Sir," said the housekeeper, " sure you don't mean 
no such thing. What would be thought of it I Dear 
Mrs. Ricketts always gave them herself." 

" Oh, very well, I will give them," cried Marten, " if 
Mrs. Ricketts did ; , you see to the rest, Mrs. Turley, I 
will not detain you any longer ; indeed I must go out" 
— a^d he rushed through the hall, and took a turn of 
considerable length over the beaten snow, longing for 
the tiipe when he should see the lawn and beautifully- 
arranged shrubbery, and fair encircling fields in the 
green clothing of the opening spring. 

Being quite alone, and feeling the bracings animating 
breath of the clear frosty morning, the young. man's 
mind endeavoured to throw off the recollection of all 
the petty annoyances to which he was subject in the 
house, and began to solace itself in deep meditations on 
many things — as, for example — Wherefore the condition 
of man on earth is what it isl — and wherefore, with 
aspirations and intellectual powers such as he has, he 
should be perpetually lowered down to one grovelling 
set of i4eas, by the circumstances into which he is 
thrown? 

" Wherefore," thought he, " am I placed in situations 
in which my powers are utterly cramped, and where I 
. am so frequently compelled to associate with inferior 
minds, and to hear nothing but the Retails of common 
things 1 In this last respect, this place is peculiarly 
unfavourable, and the means of usefulness particularly 
narrowed. There was a wider sphere at that hateful 
Bickerton. Well, I am not to remain here long. How- 
ever, whilst I stay, I must endeavour to dp what good 
may be in my power ; but I must not suffer the precious 
hours which should be given to study, to be consumed 
by the eternal irruption of gossiping old women. I will, 
I am resolved, begin a course of Hebrew: there is 
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eveiy facility in MansHeld^s library for carrying it on ; 
and if these people persist in attempting to interrupt me 
— why, I must try to teach them better.** 

There is nothing in theory which young irreligious 
persons dread more than common-place life ; and no 
condition in which even the well-meaning more often 
fail. Ill severe and strong trials, and arduous situations, 
a mind with any sense of piety s^eks the divine aid, and 
God is ever found by those who are led to seek him ; 
but a young person not being convinced that he tieeds 
divine support in sustaining small inflictions, walks in 
his own strength^ and never fails to walk' amiss. Yet 
it cannot be questioned by the believer, that every con- 
dition of man is ordained by God ; nor is there a doubt, 
but that,^when in ages to come, or in that period when 
time shall be no more, and when our divinely enlightened 
intellect and unclouded memories shall enable us to 
look through the whole course of past existence, we 
shall then be enabled to see that every, even the smallest 
event which was appointed to us, was ordered for some 
especial cause of good : for some counteraction of a' 
certain peculiar tendency of character ; for som^ pecu- 
liar point of needful instruction ; or for the establish- 
ment of some salutary and healing principle. 

Many a one has lived long enough to be able to reason 
coolly and calmly on the events of his past life, and to 
discern the benefit of what, at the time, appeared to be 
vexatious, painful, and perchance, unnecessary dispen- 
sations. ' 

If such are often the convictions of the aged Christian, 
whilst yet only we see through a glass darkly; what will 
they bo when we see all things through the mirror of 
everlasting and infinite love ? 

Marten^s disposition was naturally haughty : if tlie 
germ of the new life had been implanted within his 
breast when he resided in his three first curacies, the 
immortal plant had not yet broken through the sods of 
the carnal nature above it; the season of such exhibi- 
tion had not arrived when he resided at Altonbury, and 
as he then was, ho would probably have been less sub- 
dued by any severe, or what he might have thought, 
dignified trial, than by the petty inglorious teazings 
which he there encountered, and which, it may be 
observed, would have been nothing, had he met them 
in a milder spirit, and coolly studied how to obviate them. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Tbb petty details of life, many of which are extreme- 
ly vexatious at the time, are forgotten in our reviews of 
the past, and not calculated upon in our anticipations of 
the future ; yet these, like the pence in a daily account, 
run up a large total in the year ; and to be perpetually 
putting the nand into the treasure-bag for such smaU 
sums, is perhaps more irritating than occasionally to 
pay twice their value in one large amount. 

All Marten's expenditure, and all the demands made 
upon his time and temper at Altonbury, were in this 
small way. He wanted not a sense of the importance 
of his duties as a clergyman, but was baffled in every 
attempt, and made to fe^ that he could bring nothing to 
bear. When called to visit the sick, he found that it was 
almost impossible, to gain a hearing ; not that the per- 
sons were rude,, far from it, they agreed at once to ev- 
erything expressed in the prayfers which he used, or the 
chapters he read, evidencing their assent by deep groans 
or sighs, and exclamations, of no definite meaning ; but 
whenever he attempted to explain a text, or to instill a 
doctrine, the sick person was sure to break in with a 
detailed, and not always very refined, account of his or 
her ailments, and not unseldom to teU what dear Madam 
Ricketts had said about them, and what she had recom- 
mended, frequently pressing these subjects,, till the young 
curate put on his hat, and walked away. 

When he visited the Sunday-school, he found the room 
so full, so close, and so noisy, and the old master and 
dame so wrapped up in their own good opinions, that it 
seemed to him almost absurd to attempt doing good in 
that province without making a total reform, but of 
course such reform was not for him to undertake. 

It occured to him that he might sometimes say a 
word in i^eason on a casual meeting with any of his pa- 
rishioners when walking out, and this he tried with sev- 
eral of them. He was always heard civilly, and as in- 
variably believed that he was heard without profit, as 
his auditor after having said, " Very true, sir," or some- 
thing to the same purpose, always turned to some other 
matter in which, with the poorer people, the name of 
Ricketts was always brought forward. 
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The pulpit alone was left undisturbed, there was a 
door open to Marten for declaring the truth ; but he was - 
afraid, or, in other words, he wanted the faith which 
would have compelled him to cause the glad voice of 
salvation to go forth fully, through this open door. Had 
he done so, he would soon have found that the voice 
would have been acknowledged, if only at first by a 
few ; but every real child of God in the ministry feels 
himself no longer quite alone, when one, if only one, of 
his congregatiQU arises from the state of death in which 
all are in Adam, and gives evidence of that new life 
which is the gift of God in smd through the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

We must do Marten the justice to say that he (really 
desired, and tried, whilst at Altonbury, to do good, and 
to make the best of his time, in the various w^ays men- 
tioned above ; but if his labours without doors were not 
crowned with much success, his studies within were 
most grievously interrupted, though he abandoned his 
parlour, and shut himself up in the book-room, when 
anxious to read, for thither Miss Hippesley did not pre- 
sume to penetrate. 

But who shall say how often, during the active hours 
of the twenty-four, Mrs. Turley presented herself at his 
door ? For as . the time drew on, the poor women of 
the village became more and more importunate with 
respect to the affairs of the clothing club and flannel 
garments. 

One would come, first for a voucher respecting the 
sum paid to Miss Hippesley ; again the same would 
appear with another weekly payment; then with a 
payment for some neighbour lying ill ; then to beg that a 
great- aunt or some other might be set down for the next 
year's description ; and thus may-be making four visits 
where one might have done, and losing more time than 
the whole gain by the chib would be worth to a careful 
woman. 

If Marten did not see each of these visiters every 
time, he was obliged to hear all they said from Mrs. 
Tmrley, with the addition of various notes and comments . 
by' that sapient dame, and the more than twice-times- 
told tale of good Mrs. Ricketts' management of this same 
very troublesome business. 

But the crisis of the flannel garments was to precede 
that of the clothing club, and in consequence for two 
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days before, a certain little red spot, the symptom of 
conscious importance^ became stationary on the cheek 
of the spinster. 

One day, it was that before delivery, she actually 
waited on Marten, with a huge pair of scissors, suspen- 
ded by a piece of blue list from her apron-string; and 
that very day, as he sat in his little room, which was 
over the kitchen, he was startled every second by a 
noise not unlike the rending of a, sail in a gale of wind. 
He took great care, however, not to ask what this might 
portend, lest he should hear that it always was so at 
this season, in good. Mrs. Ricketts' time. 

At length, on the moiHing of delivery — indicated by a 
particulaiiy bright ribbon on Mrs. Turley's cap— that 
worthy dame informed her victim that the women was 
coming at noon, and that she hoped he, Mr. Marten, 
would be in at the time, " as it Was very ill convenient 
to have twenty-four of them in the kitchen all at once 
for a long while together, talking and peering ab^ui 
as such people is sure to do, as may-be don't see the 
inside of a gentleman's kitchen once in twelve months." 

" Very well," said Marten, shortly, " I shall be ready." 

" Good Mrs. Ricketts," returned Mrs.Turley, " always 
had spmetliing to say to each of the old souls, when 
she delivered the garments. I have heard them say 
that her discouraging words came as warm to their 
hearts ^s the flannel did to their old bones — dear good 
lady as she was." 

Mrs. Ricketts was really a kind and excellent person 
in her way, but if any of her friends should reaa these 
memoirs, they must please to carry this with them, that 
in the praises lavished on her by Mrs. Turley, there 
was, with some sterling sincerity, a very considerable 
alloy of that spirit with which a woman, when in anger 
with her second husband, thinks that she cannot touch 
him more closely than by magnifying the merits of her 
first good man. 

It was a little before twelve, when Marten's ears were 
first invaded by indisputable symptoms of the coming 
interruption. 

He very soon distinguished the shrill toi^es of the 
school-mistress' voice, and remembered that she had 
said she was always used to be present at the delivery 
of the garments in good Mrs. Ricketts' time, and he 
soon afterwards heard the back gate strike on the posts 
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several times, and then the chattering below him be- 
came, if not louder, more confused and multifarious. 

Had Lord H been with Marten then, he would 

assuredly have said, "Let them enjoy themselves, let 
them make the most of it ; there is no harm in all this 
gossip and parade if they like it ; have we not our pa- 
rades in higher life ?" 6ut Marten had no sympathies 
of the kind, he thought the whole affair of these flannel 
attires utterly inglorious ; it was well enough amongst 
women ; audit was quite proper that the old and poor 
should be supplied; but really, it was too ridiculous to 
make him come forward in such a matter. What would 
Wellings and that set have to say, if they got hold of 
the story? "There is nothing I abominate so much,", 
he added, in audible words, " as being made ridiculous." 

Not more true than the clock v(as the appearance of 
Mrs. Turley at the study door, at the last stroke of 
twelve ; and no court beauty could have affected more 
indifference than the worthy dame did on this, one of 
her brightest anniversaries, in which she was com- 
plimented and caressed by every^ old woman in and 
on the parish, who. pretended to any thing like good 
breeding. 

Most gracious was the smile with which she announ- 
ced the presence of the party below, adding, "Now, sir, 
if you please," standing aside at the same time, to let 
the young gentleman pass. 

The kitchen, though tolerably large, was quite filled 
up at one end, by the four-and-twenty old Women, in 
their various costumes of grey and red and grizzled 
cloaks ; in the centre were as many bundles of flannel 
ranged on a long table, and last, though not least in the 
power of annoyance, stood Miss Hippesiey, with her 
back to the fire, and in so great a state of excitement, 
that a stranger might have thought that the whole merit 
of the affair was her's, and that none of the old women 
present would ever, feel the comfort of the garments 
then to be bestowed without saying, " We owe this to 
Miss Hippesiey." 

" Good day, Mr.' Marten," were the first words she 
addressed to him ; " you see how punctual we are. 
Dear Mr. Ricketts used to say — ^" 
- Marten broke in at this place, and taking counsel by a 
list of names which he had brought with him, he called 
the first, and immediately the oldest of the women came 
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hobbling out from the mass, saying, " That's me, if you 
please, sir." . - 

" Stop, Sukey, stop," cried Miss Hippesley. " Stop, 
Mr. Marten, Mrs. Rieketts was always used — was, not 
she, Mrs. Tnrley ?" 

, " Yes^ miss," replied Mrs. Turley, " dear Mirs. Rieketts 
used — " 

But not waiting to hear what they had to say, Marten 
went on with calling the names, and giving the garments 
s^way so rapidly, that he was actually handing the last 
to the twenty-fourth old woman before Mrs. Turley and 
Miss Hippesley together could find any argument suffi- 
ciently strong to arrest his progress." He was then ac- 
tually meditating a retreat from the kitchen, when his 
ear was caught by a sort of general groan from the 
four-and-twenty women, the indistinct sound becoming 
distinct and articulate in one or two instances only. 

The words which attracted his attention, being, " Well, 
Sukey, say no more, say no more. It warn't to be ex- 
pected that it should be all as if good M^^dam Rieketts 
was here; we ought to be thankful any how," 

"What is ihatt" said Marten, "thankful any hpw — 
what are you saying T" 

So general was. the groan, or the sigh, or the little 
fretful noise in the throat which issued from the mass of 
cloak-bearers, all huddled,^ as th^y were, together, that 
Marten saw that something was wrong, and looked for 
an explanation, first at Miss Hippesley, who y^as choos- 
ing, it seemed, to be silent, and thea at the housekeeper, 
who opened at the first glance, delivering herself to the 
following e^ect, her words pouring forth like steam 
from a safety valve : 

"The ungrateful old creatures !" she exclaimed, " Sure 
am I of this, that had I anticipated such behaviour and 
such ingratitude, I would have been the last and not the 
first, as I was, to tske th6 trouble to go all along to 
Pigeons, and to toss over every bale of flannel as he 
had in the shop, and you to be, going for to be expecting* 
that with one pair of hands I was to be doing what two, 
let. me tell you, could not do, without sitting late and 
early. Dear Mrs. Rieketts would not believe it, if she 
were told of your conduct." 

In this place. Marten interrupted the housekeeper, and 
addressing the old Sukey, who, notwithstanding her 
palsied frame, seemed undoubtedly to be the leader of 
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the malcontents, he bade her come forward and say of 
what she and her companions had to complain. 

The old woman advanced into the middle of the 
kitchen, and with a spiteful and discontented twinkle of 
light lack-lustre eyes, she said, in a puling, shrill tone, 
*' The garments was used to be made for us, in Madam 
Ricketts' time, they was." 

''Tush!'' cried Marten, turning oh his heel, and 
leaving the kitchen. > 

Miss Hippesley called after him, bu4 he would not 
hear her, nor did he ever inquire how the amiable 
females settled the matter, after he was gone ; and as 
Mrs. Turley had her own reasons for not agitating the 
subject again, the young curate was left at peace 
henceforward about this notable afiair of the flannel 
garments. 

Possibly, he owed some of his relief from this matter 
to the excitements which arose, as it were, on the back 
of it, respecting the clothing club, and sundry observan- 
ces enacted in the time of Mr. Ricketts, which were re- 
quired to be attended to, on the general plea that nq 
change was to be made, from what had been in the time 
of the late rector. 

Now had it suited the worthy housekeeper to state at 
once to Marten that the clerk and his wife, and Betty 
Holt, and Sally Marston, two decent lone widows, and 
old John Hoskins, and little Jack Tomkihs, who was an 
orphanless child, as she termed him, all dined at the 
rectory in the good times of Mr. Ricketts, on Christmas 
Day, and that a plum-pudding must be added to the beef, 
and that a large mince-pie was annually sent to Miss 
Hippesley, and old Kitty Hart, who was bed-ridden, and 
that James Dick always supplied the holly for the rec- 
tory, and was used to receive a halfcrown for his trou- 
ble; and that Lawsori's, and Prince's, and Hill's, and 
the widow Smith's boys had silver for their carols, and 
all others who came only pence, with sundry other mat- 
ters of the same description — had she stated these 
things at once under the head of Christmas Day, the 
studies and sermon writing would have been greatly 
benefited thereby; as it was, she contrived to make 
these various matters serve for interruptions and discus* 
sions BO successfully, from the period of the delivery o' 
the garments, until Marten was actually prepared to se* 
out for church on the Christmas Day, that with the ai. 
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of the incessant business of the clothing affair, the young 
man had almost as little time to himself as the man who 
keeps a tmtipike on a frequented road. 

As Marten was only a heutenant, he had no power to 
remedy these evils ; he felt himself compelled to bear 
them, and he did npt actually break out, although it was 
not always with the utmost courtesy that he drove away 
the housekeeper, or helped her to an end to her stories, 
which were naturally interminable — like the sailor's 
line, who, because he was tired of pulling at it, or for it, 
rather gave.it up as a bad job, in the supposition that its 
end must be cut off. 

Nor was it always in the most adroit and least abrupt 
way that he avoided Miss Hippesley, that worthy dame 
being so utterly unconscious of delicate feelings, and 
being, probably, so well used to have persons run away 
trom her, that she was no more sensible of the young 
gentleman's disinclination for her company on the last 
day 6f his residence at Altonbury, than she. was on the 
first. 

Marten hoped for some relief when Christmas was 
over; but alas! New Year's day comes only a week 
after Christmas ; and then came the re-openmg of the 
clothing book, and settlements with the Sunday-school 
keepers, and people bringing contributions, and coming 
to say they would bring no more ; and the cleik, and the 
churchwardens, and the overseers, and all, and every- 
body, came to furnish a little gossip, according to the 
long- established custom of good Mr. and Mrs. Ricketts. 
Then there were one or more of the agriculturists who 
called on Marten, in neighbourly civility, as he supposed, 
and being seated in his parlour, sat there an hour or 
might be more at a time, without even attempting to keep 
up the ball of conversation, and not in the lea3t annoyed 
at any long silence which might ensue, when their host 
was tired out by attempting to furnish the whole ex- 
pense of the intellectual entertainment 

Most deterrainately did the snow retain its position on 
the surface of the ground till after New Year's day ; it 
at length gave way, and Marten was then able to ascer- 
tain that the place in summer would be very lovely ; but 
he had only a short time to stay there, and he was not 
sorry that it was so, for he had formed no attachments 
to any one, nor had he made any acquaintance in the 
Di^ighbourhood. 
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From the time of his residence there, he had been 
making inquiries amongst his friends, by letter, for an- 
other curacy, and it was on the same day two letters 
were placed in his hands, which together settled the 
point of his next removal. 

The first was from Henry Milner ; it was dated from 
Lord H — — 's house in town, and it mentioned a curacy 
which might be had very soon, at no great, distance 
from Woc^ville, the stipend good, being determined by 
regulation, according to the value of the living, and 
there were some other circumstances attached to it 
which Henry mentioned and Marten liked — for instance, 
the promise of good, or at least, polished society, a 
large field for exertion, and an excellent public library, 
and above all, the rector was a personal friend of Lord 
H . 

The second letter was from his father and dated 
Lucca; 

Of course, he had had several epistles from his parent 
since that of which we have given the copy in the be- 
ginning of this volume. 

The elderly gentleman, it seems, had not 3ret obtained 
the long desired situation, and had, in consequence, 
been in a state of irritation for the last three years. He 
had been very angry with his son for throwing up 
Steeple Lawford ; and this present letter Was to press 
him, under all circumstances, to keep close to young 
Milner, repeating the reasons for so doing, which are 
detailed in the epistle which we have given at length. 

The letter concluded with complaints of shortness of 
money, and the ill-usage of friends, through whose neg- 
lect, as the writer asserted, he had hitherto failed of the 
preferment which he had a right to expect. 

The consequence of these paternal communications 
was, that Marten wrote forthwith to Henry Milner, to 
beg him to secure the curacy of which he spoke. 

^s we trust that our young reader has already had 
enough of the minute troubles which Marten encounter- 
ed at Altonbury, and that he has been sufiicieptly bene- 
fited by the example of our. hero in the science of 
making the most of small evils, we shall use the privi- 
lege of authorship, and pass over a certain period marked 
by nothing hut changes rung on the same querulous dull 
notes, in perpetual succession, by the housekeeper and 
other members of the community, to the day in which 
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Mansfield was expected to return to relieve his friend 
from bis charge. 

The hour when Mr. Mansfield and his lady were ex- 
pected was §ix in the evening. 

Mrs. Turley had been so much agitated all the day, 
and in such a perpetual bustle, that it was almost impos- 
sible to observe her movements without feeling some 
sympathy in her excitement. 

Every thinff in the parlpur and about the tea-table 
had scarcely been ,.suK>osed to be all ready, when the 
carriage was heard, and Marten rushed to the hall-door, 
to wek^ome his friend and hand out the lady, which last 
he had no small curiosity to see. 

As a married man, Edward was not in the least 
changed ; his wife, as sometimes does, occur, had not 
step]^ between him and his former. friends, and during 
a few minutes, in which the lady had gone with Mrs. 
Turiey to take off her travelling attire, Marten thought 
Mansfield more cordial and warm than ever, and it was 
almost with tears in his eyes, that he congratulated him 
on his prospects at Northfield under such a rector as 
Mr. Enfield. 

Mrs. Mansfield waff not absent long ; she had made 
the housekeepers acauaintance, and alreadv won her 
by her kindness, wlien she appeared in the parlour, 
her husband introduced Marten formally to her as one 
of the dearest friends of his youth* , 

The smile with which she received him would have 
pleaded imperatively in her favour, had she not also 
presented the appearance of all that is lovely and desi- 
rable in a young married woman — ^youth and elegance, 
simplicity, and the promise of considerable intellectual 
powers and attainments. 

There was a playfulness also now and then betrayed by 
an occasional glance of her very bright eyes, which, 
however, seemed to be under considerable check for 
some time, after the first meeting with her 'husband*s 
friend. 

r She was very young) and seemed quite delighted with 
the possession of such a place ; and when Mansfield 
hinted something about new furniture, she answered, 
" Let us first get acquainted with the old, and if we find 
it will serve us,^ we shall be richer for keeping it." 

Marten was confirmed jn his approbation of his friend's 
wife by this moderation, and tea coming in, he was 
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proceeding to assist her with the tea-kettle, (no clergy- 
man prefers urns to tea-kettles,) when a well-known, but 
then little expected female voice burst on his ears, proba- 
bly from the farthest end of the kitchen, and becoming 
louder and louder, hardly giving him time to say, " Miss 
Hippealey," before it was heard within the parlour itself. 

That " extremes meet" is a very old adage, but though 
they meet, they may be very dissimilar. The perfect 
ease of high-breeding may, iussome points of view, be 
very similar to the vulgar ease of those who know not 
what good-breeding is, and yet nothing can be more. dif- 
ferent in other points than the one is to the other. 

Now Marten had the opportunity of observing how 
the new-married lady met the forwardness of the intru- 
der, and he believed that she would not be able to extri- 
cate herself from the rude assault, without implicating 
her own good manners, or subjecting herself to what 
even he had found intolerable. 

He saw at once, however, that she, in a sweet, ^ife- 
like manner, was resolved to follow as het husband led, 
for he saw her look to him more than once. 

Miss Hippesley came forward^ shook the hand of Mr. 
Mansfield, and then of his lady, and congratulated them, 
in her usual unmodulated tone, on their marriage, and 
the termination of their journey, hoping that they had 
found the roads good from France ; then hinting that 
she had supposed their tea would have been over, or she 
would not have come so soon^ she turned to Marten, 
who was in the act of introducing the water into t)ie 
teapot, and said, "What, are you tea-maker, Mr; Mar- 
ten? Well, that won't do, Mrs. Mansfield must have a 
good cup this first evening. Let me put in another 
spoonful, one for each person, and one for the pot, 
as dear Mr. Ricketts used to say. Now, a little water 
— the kettle^ if you please, Mr. Marten. You will not 
find an urn in this house, Mrs. Mansfield. Dear Mr. 
Ricketts used to say, * There is never good tea where 
an urn is used' " 

Whilst Marten was setting the kettle down, she 
slipped into the tea-maker's chair, congratulating herself 
in having come at the precise moment to secure a good 
cup of tea to dear Mrs. Mai^sfield. *• Not," she added, 
** that I should have come, had I known that you were 
going to tea : I have had mine two hours since, but I 
was resolved to be the first to congratulate Mrs. Mans- 
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field on her coming amongst us. I am sure that since 
there has been no lady in this house, I have been like 
one lost. In dear Mrs. Ricketts' time, there was not a 
day that I was not in here once or twice, and the dear, 
excellent woman would be running over as often, with- 
out her bonnet, and may-be with her shawl over her 
cap. Mr. Marten," she added, with a nod at the young 
gentleman, '' 1 suppose did not think it altogether the 
thing to be always admitting me, not that. any one would 
have, thought or said anything about it, me being so 
much his senior; but'now that there is a lady, as I tell 
Mrs. Turley, now the thing will be quite different, and 
much more comfortable. It will be as it was in dear 
Mrs. Ricketts* time. 

Here was a, pause, in which the speaker handed the 
tea from her board, and made sundry inquiries respect- 
ing its agreeableness ; and there might have been some 
hope that the visiter finding herself unassisted, would 
be forced to allow other people time to speak, if Mans- 
field had not put a question to Marten in a low voice, 
which, being overheard by her, started her again. 

" Yes," she said, " Mr. Marten can tell you all about 
that, Mr. Mansfield ; you were speaking about the at- 
tendance on a Sunday; it has been near about the 
aame as in good Mr. Ricfcetts' few last years. The peo- 
ple complained that he was getting slow, and kept them 
too long from their beef and pudding. They are an un- 
grateful set at Altonbury ; and those who get into the 
way of not goiilg to church don't easily get out of it; 
so I think we maj; say, Mr. Marten, that we have not 
experienced much increase of auditors since you came 
amongst us." 

** To be^stung and irritated by such an insect r thought 
Marten, who was conscious at the same time that his 
whole jface was becoming crimson. 

For an instant or more, he could not look up, till per- 
ceiving that Mansfield was suppressing a laugh, he 
raised his eyes, and meeting those of his friend, they 
both laughed, and so heartily too, that Miss Hippesley 
looked about her to discern the subject of their mirth. 

" We are laughing at your compliment to your young 
minister. Miss Hippesley," said Mansfield. " Yon really 
do think that his preaching was equally attractive with 
that of good Mr. Ricketts in his latter days, when, as 
you well know, his faculties were fkiling him." 
o2 
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" I meant no disparagement to Mr. Marten, sir," she 
answered, '^ though you young gentlemen are so full of 
your fun. But as I was saying to Mr. Brooks s^nd Mr. 
Jenkins, Mr. Marten's words are too high for poor 
country people, who know no more of their religion 
than heathen Greeks, and Mr. Jenkins was of the same 
mind ; says he, * Our old vicar's discourses were much 
better suited for the ears of country folks than such as 
come from a university man, like the Reverend Mr. 
Marten;' we meant no offence, gentlemen, only we 
said, we thought Mr. Marten too high for the congrega- 
tion, being such ignoramuses as they are." 

" But, Miss Hippesley," said Mansfield, « if Mr. Rick- 
etts' discourses were so well adapted for their profit, 
and if he had the ear of these people for forty years, 
even granting that his mind was somewhat weakened — '• 

Here Miss Hippesley broke in—" If his n^ind was 
. weakened toward the last, and his voic^ became thin, 
and he was troubled with a cpugh in reading,^' she said, 
" yet these infirmities did not affect his doctrine, for he 
gave us the very sermons he had preacheld aforetime, 
and excellent plain practical discourses they were, just 
suited for the poorer sort." \, . 

" Granting which," returned Mansfield, '' how happens 
it. Miss Hippesley, that this same people, who for the 
last forty years have had the benefit of iheae discourses, 
should be, sps you say, ignorant as heathen Greeks V* 

" It is the nature of them," answered the dame, feel- 
ing herself a little in a puzzle, "and asf you yourself 
said, Mr, Mansfield, the first Sunday your preached in 
our church, 'No man can change the heart, or enlighten 
the mind of another.' " 

^' But he may instruct the head of any one possessing 
his due share of natural intellect," replied Mansfield, 
" and there certainly must be a defect somewhere, when 
a minister, after forty years, leaves his congregation 
without head-knowledge, ignorant, as you say, as hea- 
then Greeks." 

*' Sure, sir, you don't mesm to infer anything against 
good Mr. Ricketts," exclaimed Miss Hippesley. 

" I know nothing of Mr. Ricketts," returned Mans- 
field. " I was only judging him by your own remarks. 
Miss Hippesley. / 1 don't fancy," he added in his usual 
jesting manner, " from your own account, he could be 
a very skilful teacher, my dear lady." 
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•* Well, sir," said Miss Hippesley, nothing abashed, 
*'you young gentlettien have a great deal to say, and 
should have, as you have been at college, which good 
Mr. Ricketts, as he told me many times, never was ; it 
not being b, thing required in his younger days." 

Mansfield then endeavoured to turn to some other 
subject, aiid began to speak of his late travels, hoping 
thus to get beyond the reach of the pragmatical dame ; 
but he had hardly uttered the word France, when she 
informed him that she had a first cousin, once removed, 
who had been there, and forthwith led off, by detailing 
certain marvellous adventures with which this said first 
cousin bad-crammed her, for his own private amusement, 
no doubt. 

It would have been utterly vain to attempt to set her 
right, or to weaken her credence in her travelled cousin- 
. german, so she was suffered to rattle on till the tea- 
things were removed, and then, Mansfield having screw- 
ed up^ his courage to do an ungracious thing, which, in 
a polished person, is always, however needful, a painful 
effort, hinted, at first, in ambiguous, and afterwards in 
plainer terms, that as he had much business with Mr. 
Marten, he was sorry that he could not press Miss Hip- 
pesley to stay. 

** But,^' said she, " can't I do anything for Mrs. Mans- 
field ? I see Hrss. Turley has lighted a fire in the best 
parlour— <;ould we not withdraw there ? Mrs. Ricketts, 
dear good lady, and I have spent many happy hours in 
that best parlour, when Mr. Smith, or Mr. Jenkins, or 
may-be Mr. Brown was with the vicar. You will find 
any of these gentlemen very pleasant neighbours, Mr. 
Mansfield. There was scarce a week in which one or 
another did not drop in and sit an afternoon with the 
vipar, as they have done, may-be, with you, Mr. Marten." 

" Yes," said Marten, with a deep breath, not quite suf- 
ficiently developed to deserve the title of a groan," they 
have sometimes sat with me." 

" Well then," resumed Miss Hippesley, " shall we 
withdraw, Mrs. Mansfield!" 

The young lady looked alarmed, aiid her husband fled 
to the rescue. He pleaded that his virife was weary, 
and must have rest, and having driven the enemy from 
this, her last covert, she took her leave, retiHng wiUi 
the view of concluding her visit in the kitchen. 

The instant in which she vras heard to close the 
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kitchen door behind her, Marten opened oat with the 
energy of the thundering winds at the touch of the wand 
of Eolus, and ceased not till he had ^hibited a very an- 
imated picture of all the torments he bad been subject 
to in Altonbury, adding, "What can you do, Mansfield^ 
to terminate these persecutions 1" 

Mansfield heard him throughout so quietly, and the^ 
young lady so anxiously, that he met not with a single 
interruption, till he came to the climax of the flannel 
concern, when the young rector burst into an uncon- 
controllaMe laugh, in which, nolens volens, he was joined 
by his lady, though in a softer form» and as if more 
than half afraid of giving Marten. pain« Mansfield's mirth 
being greatly increased by the sensitive and offended 
air with which his friend asked him, what be could find 
wherewith to be so much diverted ? 

"How could I be otherwise than amused 1" replied 
Mansfield, "by the lively representation which you. 
have given us of the collision of such incongruities as . 
yourself, one whose dignity was. never, yet called in 
question, and a parcel of antiquated village • gossips 
discussing the merits of Welsh flannel ? Who is it 
says that the very essence of wit is the finding and, 
forming associations with incongruous objects 1 Why, 
Martep, your sceuo with.the old wives was an instance 
of practical wit." - ' 

" Rather of practical, torment,'^ replied Marten ; chaf- 
ing, as he ever had done, under his friend's raillery : " I 
can assure you that that solemn old housekeeper of 
yours is enough to drive any one mad, without, the aid 
of Miss Hippesley, who is a legion in herself." 

" I don't dispute the powers of either of these ladies,**, 
replied Mansfield. " Turley has very superior capabili- 
ties, but Miss Hippesley is a graduate also in the art of 
tormenting ; and to be more serious, I am truly sorry. 
Marten, that you should have been exposed to their in- 
flictions." ' 

Mrs. Mansfield seconded this last remark of her hus- 
band with so much kindness and softness^ that whilst Mar- 
ten looked at her and listened to her, all his irritation. took 
wing, and he felt himself able to smile with his friend at 
the petty evils of which he had just before spoken with 
so much bitterness, and was able to tell the remainder 
of his story, if not less graphically, far more gayly, thaa 
he had told the former part. 
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He was to remain at Altonbuiy till after the Sunday ; 
a delay which gave him the advantage of many quiet 
conversations with his friend. 

The unavoidable troubles of life in all and every con- 
dition afforded a subject of one long discoui^e. 

Mansfield remarked that there were some dispositions 
which, from natural indolence, took no account of small 
evils, but oyster-like, lie quietly in their places, though 
continually assailed with the spray of the tempest, and 
others, which are kept in a perpetual fever, from the 
irritation excited by the common chances of Hfe, both 
of these being from extreme causes, equally ill-suited 
ibr carrying on the affairs of this world to advantage. 

Martin asked his friend whether he were not thi^ng 
of him in his last description 1 

" I certainly was not," replied Mansfield ; " but far be 
it from me, not to give you every credit which is your 
due. 1 think that you certainly do possess a very supe- 
rior talent for magnifying small evils, and perhaps no 
rery eminent adroitness m dealing with them." 

Mrs. Mansfield, in common with many a delicate 
young wife, was often in fear lest her husband should go 
too far when conversing with his young friend, with 
whom he had been familiar in his school and college 
days, and now she was not slow in Observing certain 
symptoms about Marten, which in a spirited steed, 
ought certainly to have put the rider on his guard — for 
example, an expansion of the nostrils, and a tremulous 
motion of the upper lip, which looked somewhat omi- 
nous. 

She thought it right, accordingly, to put in her gentle 
word, remarking that small inflictions were very differ- 
ent in anyone's estimation, when felt in a man's own 
person, and in that even of his best friend, adding that 
she had heard her father say, that no one can endure 
the smallest afi!iction with a proper temper, in his own 
strength, though with the divine support, and in the 
power of a new nature, there is no. trial which caa 
overcome him. 

Many other important subjects wer6 discussed by the 
three then met, whilst Marten remained at Altonbury, 
and each one was sorry when the moment of his depar- 
ture arrived. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Now might Marten say, with the poet— 

** To new fields^and pastimes new ;** ' 

but whether these fields were to be those of Eima or of 
Phlegethon remained to be proved. 

Some hours of rapid travelling brought our young 
curate within sight of Northfield, whilst yet it was light, 
on an evening early in March. Marten had written to 
engage the lodgings which had been occupied by the 
cinrate his predecessor, and having told the coachman 
where to set him down, he had no cares to prevent him 
from contemplating his hew abode, as he was whirled 
along with the sound of the horn, from the commence- 
ment of the village towards the other end, where in ita 
very busiest, gayest^ part, were his lod^gs that were 
to be. 

The houses, many of which were handsome, and sdl 
neat, stood asunder, in rather extensive gardens — the 
ancient gothic tower of the church, in the back-ground 
appearing behind them, in ever varyinjg points of view. 
As the coach proceeded, the houses stood closer, and 
symptoms of shops made themselves manifest. The 
representation of a red and rampant lion, which no ima-, 
gination could suppose to be a dog, swung oyer the 
street in one place, and the fac-simile of a huge bell pre- 
sented itself on the other. Next came a neat, double 
gabled, black timbered house, flanked by the stiffest, 
neatest garden which could be imagined, and theire the 
coachman drew up, calling to Marten, •* Now, sir, if you 
please." 

Marten descended from his elevated position, and 
was received in the porch of the double gabled house 
by a widow, who looked as neat and^ antique as her 
house, and as closely trimmed in her weeds as hei^ own 
pleached hedge. 

The first observation which Marten made on his 
hostess was, that she used very few words, and said as 
little as possible whilst she iniraduced him to his apart- 
ments. These consisted of a sitting room, which filled 
up the front of one entire gable, and had a window project- 
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ittg towards the street ; and a bedroom behind opening 
over the garden, into green and lovely fields, beyond 
which, in the far distance, were certain hills, cleariy 
defined jn high relief against the glowing western sky. 

Marten was pleased with the appearance of everything, 

and by no mbans deaf to the suggestion made by Mrs. 

Linton respecting her readiness to serve up a few mut- 

-tou chops and some hot potatoes, as soon as the young 

gentleman should require them. 

" That is immediately," answered Marten, who had 
not dined. And thus matters being settled, he was left 
to look abont him, and enjoy his own meditations, which 
were by no means disagreeable. 

When people have nothing to do, and they^ have the 
use o^ their limbs, they walk to any window or windows 
within their reachj and ^ways remain longest, not at 
that from which the finest natural view is to be seen, 
but' where most may be observed of the movements of 
living creatures. ^ 

Of course, then. Marten, having looked at the hills and 
the' garden, repaired to the front window, and observed 
what figures walked below, and who went into and out 
of the Bell inn. Perceiving that, late as it was, there 
were symptoms oi a large population, he began to 
solace himself with the idea that he was got into a 
situation where he should find ^ wide sphere of useful- 
ness. 

The sphere at Altonbury had been extremely limited ; 
the people being agriculturists, were never to be fdund 
at home on weeH days, and they wete so excessively 
ignorant, that ther& was no teaching them from the pul- 
pit r but here things would be different. 

Lord H ,• when he recommended him, had known, 

no doubt, that this was a place Where he would hot be 

thrown away. Lord M knowing him as he did, 

must have felt that he was not suited to deal with unlet- 
tered people. 

Mr. Enfield was undoubtedly a very excellent, serious 
man, but he had never heard that he was a man of su^ 
perior talents, and at all events, having completed his 
academibal career, years before, he could not possibly « 
be expected to have the light and learning which men 
may acquire now at the univer»ty, if they avail them- 
selves of their privileges. 

How far these speculations might have proceeded, if 
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they had not been broken in upon bjr the odoar of the 
mutton chop3, we cannot say. 

A few books which the widow contrived to produce 
from her own parlour, together with; the refreshment of 
some tea in the place of supper, occupied the remainder 
of Marten^s evenings and sent him to bed in very good 
humour with his new situation. The ^rst thing to be 
thought of in the morning was a calb on the vector, for 
which Marten prepaured himself with gre^t car^, and , 
everything In his attire being strictly orthodox, he 
waited oi3y iox a proper, hour,., and then walked fprth. 
He had little difficulty in finding the house ;^-a venera- 
ble mansion, standing in la well-ordered jgarden, which 
opened into the churchyard. ' He was immediately ush* 
ered into the family sittine-room, where he found Mrs, 
£nfie]id encompassed i)y ner children, most of whom 
were in and advancing towards their teens. They 
were all occupied in different ways, and all promised 
to become pleasing young people, when arrived at the 
perfection of their growth. The whole young party arose 
when Martpn entered, but when they likd ad{.nowledged 
bis bow with beaming smiles, they resumed their seats, 
and left Mrs. Enfield to entertain him. 

He ivas much pleased with her : her manner was 
cordial, and perfectly lady-like, without pretensioji. 
He felt at once that she was no ordinary person m 
mind, and he could haye conversed with her some 
time, with great pleasure, had not Mr. Enfield soon ap- 
peared. 

Let every ^nlig[htehed gentlemanly^minded- young 
curate picture to iun;iself what he would wisli his prin-' 
cipal to be, and he could not fail of forming some idear 
if not of the person, assuredly of the mind and niaiiners 
of Mr. EnSeld. ' ' ' 

So high an opinion had Lord H-; — of this gentleman, 
that he had rather pressed a point to get Marten under 
his infiuen<^e ; not that Marten was to enlighten him, or 
to give him new views of what was going on in the 
professhig world, but that his preaching, conversation, 
gan4, examine, might tend to amend that which was 

amiss in the young man himself. Lord H had not 

deceived Mr. Enfield in Marten's character and princi- 
ples, as far as he kne\^ them, but he had not the means 
of knowing them as well as we do. As Mr. Enfield 
was engaged to go out on some particular business, he 
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did not detain Marten long, nor did he enter into any 
conversation with him, but engaged him to their family 
dinner, at. four o^clock that day, which invitation Marten 
gladly accepted. 

"We shall now, if you please, accompany our young 
curate back to his lodgings; nor must we be greatly 
astonished if we find that more may depend upon this 
his first movement from the rectory to his own abode 
than we may have yet anticipated. 

It was a little after mid-day, and a bright morning, 
and all that sort of thing, when the young curate dtepp^ 
through the churchyard gate, and came forward between 
two high garden walls into the street, as that portion of 
the high road which ran through the village was denom- 
inated. 

Precisely at the angle of one of these walls he met 
two young ladies, very smartly attired. Had he not 
started back, he must have come in rude -contact with 
them, but he recovered himself weljl, and passed them 
immediately afterwards with a bow which might have 
done dredit to the admirable Crichton. Of course none 
of my young readers will believe that he was by any 
means conscious that he had managed the whole affair 
well, or that he could suppose that these young ladies 
should give themselves the trouble of inquiring who 
this very superior young stranger might possibly be. 
Nor do we assert that they did make this inquiry ; in 
truth it needed not, for they had heard that the new 
curate had arrived the evening before, and even that 
Mrs. Linton had said to some one, who had told their 
lady's maid, that the young gentleman was not in the 
smallest degree like the late curate, but was a very 
genteel young man. That the gentleman at the angle of 
the wall was. this same curate there could be no question 
with them, and as they passed on, for it would not have 
been expedient for them to have turned round and fol- 
lowed him abruptly, they congratulated each other on 
such an addition to the society of the place. 

" We must make Tom call immediately," said the 
elder sister. ** We must get hold of him in our set be- 
fore he gets in with the prosy party." 

" But," said the younger, *' suppose he should not be 
the person after all ; let us watch where he turns in. 
Turn about, now Carohne — there he is, not a hundred 
yards forwards— come on slowly." 
P 
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A small shop, professing to sell stationary, had arrested 
the eye of Marten, and jnst as the young ladies had faced 
about, he turned into it. 

" Move slower, Caroline," said the younger, " he will 
come out presently." 

*' Suppose he should not be the curate after all, Juliet," 
said the elder, ''but some travelling bagman seeking 
orders." 

'' Then I say that it would be a pity and a shame for 
such a fine young man to be a bagman," replied her 
sister. 

" As good a bagman as a parson," said Miss Caroline. 
" If this young man is one of the latter, he will be the 
first of the species I ever thought worth looking at ; but 
there he is again; now come on, and we shall see 
where he enters next." 

Marten went from the stationer's to his own door, 
where he knocked, and just as Mrs. Linton opened it, 
the young ladies passed, but Marten did not look towards 
them. 

Marten greatly enjoyed the dinner and the society at 
the rectory : and he was excessively pleased by the 
conversation of the elders, and the cheerful deportment 
of the youngers. The subject of religion was never 
once brought forward decidedly ; but its spirit seemed 
to be infused in every remark which was made. Mr. 
Enfield could not have been less than fifty, for he had 

been at college with Lord H . His hair was more 

than sprinkled with gray. He had seen much, very 
much of various people and countries : he' was full of 
anecdotes, many of which were beautifully simple, 
showing that he had observed life with the eye of a child 
as well as with that of a sage. He had his little jests, 
which made his children laugh ; but not one of these 
jests were without the tincture of that holiness of heart 
which exhibited them. Of Mrs. Enfield little more can 
be said, than that in conversation, as probably in all 
other things, she was her husband's helpmeet, sometimes 
quietly aiding his memory, or endeavouring to make his 
meaning clearer, or pointing an anecdote, but never 
interrupting him. 

After dinner he invited Marten to go with him to his 
study, and there, as they sat before a bright fire, he 
entered at once on the subjects which ought to be most 
interesting to ministers of all ages and conditions. 
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This was the subject of preaching, with a discussion 
of the tniths which ought to be exhibited to every audi- 
ence, without exception, which a preacher, might have 
an opportunity of addressing ; Mr. Enfield being quite 
settled in the assurance that the exhibition of the Divin- 
ity, as he has manifested himself in Christ, is the topic 
which ought always to take tha lead, and fill up the 
body of every discourse, and that every preacher should 
declare the whole truth as fully and as freely as it is 
foreshown in the narratives, formularies, and prophecies 
of the Old Testament, and as it is stated more directly 
in the New. 

Of course Marten had nothing to object to this propo- 
sition; he thought it right that every faithful minister 
should state the truths of scripture in the full light in 
which he discerns theni ; but he hinted that many 
learned and good men had differed in their views of 
these statements of scripture, as they respected some 
very important doctrines. Some of these persons ap- 
prehending the attainment of salvation to be conditional, 
to a certain extent, on the part of the creature, and 
others affixing no condition whatever to this salvation. 
He confessed, for his own part, that there were pas- 
sages in the New Testament which seemed to him to 
hint at some conditions, alle^ng the sermon on the 
mount, in which the necessity of a pure life, to render a 
man acceptable to God, was wrought up to a tension of 
which no philosopher nor expounder of the law had before 
conceived an idea. 

" And which was therefore calculated," said Mr. Enfield, 
" to show the doctors of the law and all other men, that 
the purity of the moral law is unattainable by mere 
man,, though it has been exemplified and fulfilUed by 
God in the flesh. And in this view only is the sermon 
on the mount, in whole or in part, eligible for subjects 
of preaching." When its pure precepts are held up as 
attainable by mere man, the auditor, if humble, and be- 
lieving what is asserted, must be driven to despair — if 
self-sufiicient, pufied up with vain conceits." 

The discourse between Mr. Enfield and Martenbranch- 
ing out in various directions, continued till they were 
called to tea. Mr. Enfield showed him his valuable col- 
lection of books, and pfiered him the use of them ; he 
gave him some little insight into the state of the jparish 
— some account of the schools, then in active operation : 
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and expressed a hope that Marten would interest him- 
self in them ; and it was evident by his manner, that 
he was not dissatisfied with him. He thought him, 
thouffh not highly enlightened, seriously desinng to do 
rightly. 

The remainder of the evening spent with the 'family 
was particularly pleasant ; the young ones worked, Mr. 
Enfield brought out books, and read as much aloud from 
one of them as led to a subject on which the family 
interest was excited. It was some historical inquiry ; 
and other books were brought and consulted ; and the 
evening was only too short for coming to any satisfac- 
tion on the subject. The last half hour before supper 
was spent as it should be in all pious famities, and the 
supper was as gay as it might be expected to be when 
such a family was met after the business of the day, and 
the young oiies having got over their little alarm at 
Marten, l^gan to manifest that playfulness With their 
father which showed that perfect love had gone a long 
way to cast out fear. ^ 

How often have pious parents and instructors mourned, 
when the world has broken into some sweet retirement 
from which, with holy watchfulness, they have been 
striving to exclude it from every apprehension Of their 
loved ones, and yet, could they have succeeded, would 
it have been better for these little ones ? Are not diffi- 
culties appointed that man may be taught his utter 
weakness and entire dependence on God; in which 
knowledge all wisdom of the creature consists, for the 
Saviour is never fully admitted to the heart and un^ 
derstanding till man is made to know himself. 

We shafi presently show how this remark refers to 
Marten. 

He returned to his lodgings much pleased with the 
last few hours and the company he bad left, and giving 
himself great credit for the manner in which the con- 
versation had been sustained during his visit, and also a 
little to his rector as a perfect gentleman, a man of 
superior and improved intellect, and of indisputable 
piety, though he did not feel that he could quite adopt 
all his sentiments in their fullest extent. 

Mrs. Linton walked up stairs before him, and was 
lighting two mould candles duly arranged on his table, 
when he perceived a card lying on the board, and snatch- 
ing it up, read, ^* T. Stephens, Esq., Junior Grove House, 
Northfield," 
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" Yes, sir," said Mrs. Linton, answering an inquiry 
expressed by the eye, " you was scarce gone out, 
when young Mr. Stephens called and left that card, 
apologizing for the old gentleman not being able to 
come, on account of his being not recovered from his 
late attack of the gout, but he hopes you will please to 
excuse it. 

" And who are these persons ?" asked Marten. 

Mrs. Linton, with some astonishment that such an in- 
quiry could be needful, or that any one could have been 
more than twenty-four hours at Northfield, and not have 
discovered that the St^phenses^ of Grove House, wero 
the first persons in the place, proceeded to inform him 
that this was t|ie leading family in Northfield, that the 
-old gentleman had made a great fortune and retired upon 
it, that Mr. Thomas was not brought up to any business, 
and had no needs to be, and that the two young ladies 
were entitled to very pretty fortunes, and were account- 
ed very highly of in the neighbourhood ; and she con- 
cluded by asking her lodger if he had not seen two young 
ladies pass, when she opened the door for him, when he 
came in from his walk, about noon, that day ? 

Marten said that he had. 

" Well, sir, that was them. The eldest Miss Stephens 
is taller than Miss Juliet, and those Who visit in the fam- 
ily say they are both very agreeable. You will find the 
acquaintance very pleasant, no doubt ; but they never - 
did Mi. Williams, that is, the gentleman who was here 
before you, the honour of a call." 

So saying, she walked away, evidently thinking more 
of her lodger than she had done before Thomas Stephens, 
Junior, Esq., of Grove House, had called upon him. 

We will leave the young reader to make out what 
Marten thought of the aifair, but probably it did not oc- 
ciipy his reflecting powers very long. 

The next morning he went again, by appointment, to 
Mr. Enfield's, and borrowed some books, which he took 
home, and it was arranged that he was to wait in his 
room till his rector should come and take him out with 
himself, to show him the schools and the church ; in 
short, to make him acquainted with^ome of the lions in 
and about Northfield. 

Mr. Enfield's eye fell on the visiting card, which Mrs. 
Linton had studk, very ostentatiously, on a card-rack 
on the mantelshelf, as soon ad he advanced into the 
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room, and Marten did not quite like the tone with which 
he exclaimed, "What, has young Stephens called al- 
ready 1 As a man of etiquette, he ought to have known 
that he should have delayed his visit till one Sunday, 
at least, was over." 

" Who, and what is he, sir V asked Marten ; ** Mrs. 
Linton gives such a high-flown account of the family, 
that I suppose them to he, at least in her eyes, the rep- 
resentatives of the whole airistocracy of Northfield." 

" I do not answer you directly," replied Mr. Enfield, 
" because I cannot do it to my satisfaction ; but silence 
is sometimes a very comprehensive figure of speech." 

" You do npt, then, think — " began Marten. 

« What I think, is this, Mr. Marten," said Mr. Enfield, 
in 21, lively way he often used, " that young men, and old 
men also, can never be too careful what acquaintance., 
they make ; and I do most earnestly advise you to be 
very slow and cautious before you form any intimacies 
in this place." 

One who knew Marten well, might have been aware 
by his manner, when he quietly acquiesced with his 
rector's remark, that he thought the good man might 
have spared this very common-place piece of good 
counsel : he had not lived so long, he thought, without 
having discovered that there is always danger in evil 
society, to inexperienced persons especially ; but he 
having been through a large school and graduated at the 
university, and stood alone in more than one curacy, 
with some credit, he trusted could not be subjected to 
be entirely governed in the choice of his acquaintance. 
Neither did he quite like the exclusive system, which, 
he was aware, prevailed in all religious societies, and by 
which many means of usefulness to those kept without 
were cut off. Such was the course which his thoughts 
took at intervals during the whole of his progress that 
morning with, his rector, in consequence of which he 
said but little. Mr. Enfield, however, having much to 
say to him, either did not lemark his silence, or set 
it down to a pleasing and modest desire of acquiring 
all information needful for the future fulfilment of his 
duties. 

Though every man's first week in all new conditions 
^ appears exceedingly long, whether tedious or otherwise, 
as circumstances may affect it, still such weeks are 
always found to come to an end sooner or later, accord- 
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ing to man^s apprehension, so that week which brought 
Marten to Northfield at length died a natural death, 
and the jingling of the bells early the next morning 
proclaimed to aU whom it might concern that the new 
curate was to appear, and probably to preach at the first 
service. 

And many there were whom it did concern, and, in 
consequence, many who looked at the sky as soon as 
their curtains were withdrawn. For, as Miss Caroline 
Stephens remarked to heir sister, " To church I am 
resolved to go this day, and how provoking it would 
be if my hair should. hang like rat's tails, when I get 
there !" 

Mr, Enfield performed nearly the whole of the first 
part of the service. 

One or two cursory glances sufficed to show Marten 
that the congregation was a genteel one ; but he was 
by no means so excited in addressing it, as he had been 
when he opened his ministry at Steeple Lawford. 

When he left the pulpit there was not a dissenting 
opinion respecting the pathos, elegance) strength, and 
harmony of his delivery, nor of the beauty, and flowing 
eloquence, and purity of his style, and the superiority of 
his appearance. 

With far the larger portion of the audience these per- 
sonals gifts carried the day, as he was set down as one 
quite above the common run of clergymen. Another 
party, but of those not the most discerning, admired his 
doctrine, mistaking his earnestness and oeautiful lan- 
guage for an exhibition of the truth. Whilst a third, 
and a very little party, went home lamenting that where 
there was^o much talent, eloquence, and, to all appear- 
ance, so much deep feeling, there should be such a dis- 
crepancy of doctrine, that one half of the discourse 
should wholly annul the other. 

Mr. Enfield himself preaphed in the afternoon : and 
Marten was very attentive to his discourse. He could 
not refuse him his approbation ; his preaching was 
above the ordinary standard, and was certainly most 
interesting, but his voice wanted many of the fine tones 
of which he was conscious in his own ; and the doctrine 
was precisely that which had been pressed so often upon 
himself, but to which his own mind was not made up. 
He could neither follow him in his views of the freedom 
and completeness of salvation, nor, supposing that free- 
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dom were' established, in the expediency of proclaiming 
it to sinners in general. 

His rector had made no remark on his sermon in the 
morning, and Marten might h^ve felt himself wounded 
by this circumstance, which he was assured was not ac- 
cidental, had not self-love provided a protection. He 
had heard of rectors who did not relish a too brilliant 
assistant — might not Mr. Enfield, though a most excel- 
lent man, have some little weakness of the kind % This 
thought, which had only at first glanced across the 
mind of Marten, was afterwards rendered stationary in 
it, for a time, by other circumstances tending to confirm 
it. 

On the Monday morning, at the hour esteemed proper 
for a formal call, Marten set forth to return the visit of 
Mr. Stephens, junior^ at Grove House. 

Not to know the site of Grove House was to prove 
himself unknown, so he iset out on a voyage of dis- 
covery; and having proceeded to the very end of the 
street on the way by^which he came into the place, be 
came to a stand before a very respectable pair of iron 
gates, beyond whiqh, in a formal pleasure-ground, amid a 
rather extensive, though very young plantation, stood a 
large new brick house, with all the appurtenances Of 
verandahs, balconies, and Venetians. 

Hothouses and greenhouses in the background, amid 
the young plants which were to form the groves by 
which the house was already denominated, spoke of 
well-replenished desserts, perfumed drawing-rooms, and 
a deep purse, in the interior of the establishment. 

Nothing daunted with all this magnificence; Marten 
walked on, though his approach was somewhat con- 
cealed from the lower windows and wide porch and 
verandah, in the front of the house, by a hillock or 
tumulus, formed in the centre of the coach-ring, and 
planted with evergreens, from the very centre and apex 
of which arose a inarble statue of Flora, elevated on a 
pedestal. 

Having made half of the circumference of this mound, 
Marten came in full view of the verandah, and saw that 
it was already occupied by a figure, which, as it had its 
back towards him, somewhat puzzled "him to make out. 
Was it that of a servant, or ^ member of the family 
itself? 

The figure was that of a young man, of slender pro- 
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portions, wearing slippers, large loose trousers without 
straps, and a dressing gown of Indian materials of prime 
cost. He stood with his hands in the pockets of his 
gown — a cap of highland plaid, of an uncouth form, just 
covered his crown, beneath which, his hair, which was 
rather sandy, and inclined to curl, formed a sort of 
cheveux de frise. 

After looking at him for an instant, Marten came on, 
and was actu^y ascending the steps of the portico, 
when the specimen turned round and displayed a glass 
fixed over the right eye, and a cigar in full acUon in the 
mouth, the face or features to which these were attach- 
ed being precisely such as could only be described, by 
saying, that they presented a very ordinary sample of a 
very common sort of physiognomy. 

For an instant the youth stood still, and fetched, or 
rather emitted, a long puff; then by some wonted mo- 
tion, ejecting the eye-glass without the aid of a hand, 
from a position between the cheek and the foreheatd 
bone, and disembarrassing his mouth from the cigar, 
which he placed in a side pocket, he, stepped forward, 
extended his hand to Marten, and dashed so suddenly 
into the familiar, that our young curate was, for an 
instant, almost taken aback. 

" Here I am," he said ; " I must have my cigari and 
those girls, would you believe it i won^t let me enjoy it 
in any room in the house. Have you any sisters, Mr. 
Marten 1 — Well, then, you are a lucky dog ; mine are 
the plague of my existence.-^So you were formal, and 
would not return the visit till you had been at church. 
Well, may-be I should not have called so soon, but the 
ruling powers woiUd have it so. But," he added, " I 
shall never be forgiven if I appropriate you all to my- 
self. I believe the ceremony of particular introduction 
is now out of vogue, but I must show you where to find 
the girls. As to the governor, he is just wheeled out in 
his Bath chair ; but the old Jady and the nymphs are at 
home, and I doubt not have been on the look-out for you 
ever since the canonical hour for visiting is arrived. I 
hope you are not given to blushing, Mr. Marten, for I 
can tell you you will be duly inspected by many pairs 
of eyes. By-the-by," he added, as he led bis visiter 
through a extensive haU towards a somewhat ostenta- 
tious flight of stairs, " do you happen to know anything 
of the exceedingly perplexing anid recondite art of knit- 
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ting? or are you learned in the natures of lambsVwool 
or German wool, or worsted, or the various modes of 
turning a reel ?" 

Marten was not the man to take a joke until he had 
examined it in all its bearings, and ascertained that none 
of them touched upon himself; therefore, if young Ste- 
phens had waited for a reply, or even a smile, he would 
not have added what he did. 

" If you are not an adept in making labyrinths in wool- 
len and worsted," he said, " you will never be able to 
hold a conversation with the old ^irl. The young 'uns 
won't let her meddle with the housekeeper now ; so, as 
she cannot prove herself to be a human being by giving 
her aid in the cooking department, she id become an in- 
veterate knitter ; and as she never in her life could en- 
tertain two sets of ideas at a time, she thinks, speaks, 
and, I suppose, dreams of nothinghut her knitting. jShe 
is a good, hospitable, kind creature, only she certainly 
does indulge the girls abominably." 

All this was thrown out off-hand, as the young men 
mounted the stairs and crossed a large lobby, into which 
several doors opened. He advanced to one of these, 
and threw it wide open, displaying the whole extent of 
the large and showy room beyond. So sudden had been 
the opening of this door, that every person within the 
room sat fixed with their employment in their hands 
and their eyes on the visiter, for several seconds, whilst 
the visiter himself remained equally unmoved ; the 
brother, in the mean time, being dehghted with the idea 
that he had disconcerted his sisters, whose plan it had 
been, he knew, that Marten should be conducted to the 
library — a room which had been furnished in great Style, 
and that they and their mother should meet him there. 
They did not wish for him the very first day in their 
boudoir, for they wished to be his first acquaintance in 
the family ; and they well^ knew that their three cou- 
sins, two of whom were visiting, and the third living in 
the house, would be quite as ready as themselves to 
make much of the smart young visiter. 
'^We have said how the obliging brother arranged these 
plans, though he did not succeed, as he had wished, to 
disconcert his sisters for more than a few seconds. 
The ctup-d'oeil which presented itself to Marten, who 
stood in the door-way, was that of a large room, the 
furniture of which, supposed to be very splendid, was 
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covered with brown hoUand ; an immense cloth of some 
economical or carpet-saving description, was also spread 
on the floor. Every movable piece of furniture in the 
apartment was not only in a state of confusion, but 
covered over and littered m the most inexplicable manner 
with an infinite variety of objects, whose use and con- 
nexion with each other, and assemblage in that place, 
no one could have comprehended who had never seen 
young ladies occupied in several of the idle fashions of 
the day. 

A little withdrawn from the centre of this chaos sat 
an elderly, very stout, heavy, rubicund dame, in a large 
chair, her occupation of knitting making it at once man- 
ifest to Marten that she was the m^re de famille. He 
bestowed only one glance on her, for there were five 
young ladies sitting in full view in as many parts of the 
room. These he afterwards knew, as, first, my cousin 
DoUy, who, though Marten acknowledged her as very 
pretty, was too slovenly to attract a second glance ; 
secondly, my .cousin Hetty, who was scarcely less 
pretty, but absolutely without education; thirdly, my 
cousin Fanny, who had been reared ki Paris, and looked 
sharp and foreign. 

On the whole, Marten thought, even at the first regu- 
lar view of the party, that the daughters of the house 
were the most presentable of the set; though no, beau- 
ties, they had animated countenances, and Miss Stephens 
had very bright eyes. Neither were these two young 
ladies liable, whenever -they walked out, as he after- 
wards discovered, to snap the strings of their shoes like 
Dolly, nor to commit any of Hetty's gaucheries, nor 
were they stereotyped in Parisian concerts like the fair 
traveller Fanny. 

The silence arising from the surprise of both parties, 
however, lasted not many seconds, but was suddenly 
interrupted 1^ the attack of the elder sister on the bro- 
ther. ** So Tom," she said, " I suppose you thought to 
disconcert us by bringing Mr. Marten up here. To be 
sure, none but you would have used such freedom with 
a gentleman on his first visit ; but as the rudeness-^Il 
lies at your door, and not at ours, we have nothing to 
do but to tell Mr. Marten that we are truly glad to see 
him in our room, and to introduce him at once to our 
mother, our cousins, and ourselves. — Sit down, sir," she 
added, '* when we have cleared a chair, and tell us how 
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you like our works. Tom says our flowers have the 
merit of the pattern of a Turkish carpet, being Jike 
nothing in the earth or under the earth. If they are 
pretty, then I say they have more merit from their orig- 
inahly." 

"I don't say th^y are original," replied Mr. Tom; 
" I say, they are composites put ' together without 
the smallest reference to any of the rules of botanical 
science." 

** Much you know about botanical science," retorted 
Miss Caroline. ". You, who scarcely know a China rose 
from a China aster." 

" Then I must be something like cousin Hetty, there," 
answered the brother. " Would you believe it, Mr. 
Marten ? she heard some one talking the other day about 
the aurora borealis, and she asked me if We had any in 
the hot-house." 

" La! ^cousin Tom," said the young lady in ques- 
tion, "how was I to know it was not a hot-house 
plant, till you told me it was seen oftenest in snowy 
countries 1" 

There ensued a general titter through the room, and 
it may be supposed that there were not more than two 
persons who did not understand what they were laugh- 
ing at ; and Mr. Thomas raised the laugh again when it 
was about to expire in a natural way. Marten felt ex- 
hilarated by this prolonged laugh. He had been long 
separated from the society of persons of his own age, 
and he enjoyed the mirth without speculating on the 
merits of its origin. 

Mr. Tom had not taken a chair at the time Marten did, 
but had manceuvred his way through the ch^os towards 
his mother, meditating the perpetratioA of an offence 
which the most placid knitter does not easily, forgive ; 
but the old lady was aware of hipi and of his mischiev- 
ous propensities, and was shuffling her work into a bag, 
when he qaught the end of one pin, drew it out, and 
made his retreat beyond the reach of her arm.. Then 
stooping, he poked the pin into the side of a little pursy 
Blenheim which lay on a cushion under the centre table, 
having hitherto been hidden from Marten by the accu- 
mulation of rubbish on the floor. There are few crea- 
tures less disposed to put up with any personal incon- 
venience than the fat pet dog of a young or old lady ; 
the better they are fed, the more inclined they are to 
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make the most of the. evils of life ; smd though the joke 
of the knitting-pin would hardly have caused a dog of 
humble pretensions to have stirred a muscle, Chloe 
thought proper to elevate her voice in such harsh Rowl- 
ings and snarUngs, that her mistress fled instantly to the 
rescue, and having detected her brother in ihe very ace 
of sUpping away, she was thrown ofif her guard, and for- 
getting the presence of Marten, treated him with a 
specimen of a little sisterly discipline of so decided a 
kind, that h& almost wondered at the perfect noncha- 
lance with which the brother bore it» actually turning it 
off with some witticism, or rather quizzing expression, 
which set the cousins laughing, and forced the offended 
young lady to be silent. 

When Marten took his leave, Miss Stephens expressed 
her hope that they should soon see him to dinner ; and 
you4g Stephens accompanied him as far as th0 gate 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

During this week several of the gentlemen of the 
parish called on Marten, and in returning their calls, he 
perceived that the society of the place was very much 
separated into two sets. - This is always the case 
where there has been for some time a minister in 
earnest to do good. 

The one set the world in its most complacent mood 
would denominate serious in preference to some more 
contemptuous epithet; the other was more or less 
gay, and conformed to. present fashions and modes of 
acting. 

Amongst the latter, Ma^ensaw none who particular- 
ly interested him in their pretensions and appointments ; 
sdl these families were inferior to that at Grove House ; 
but on the other hand, he saw much to adpaire and 
respect in the serious party ; nor was he suq)rised to 
find that many of them had adopted their rector's opin- 
ions. 

Though this party acknowledged that they considered 
their salvation complete in their Redeemer, yet it 
couki not be disputed that they did more, and used 
Q 
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vastly more selMenial, than their neighboiirs« who 
maintained the necessity of good works to insure their 
future happiness. 

This anomaly has often been remarked, and did not 
then come for the first time under the observation of 
Marten ; but what was more strange, it did not bring 
those convictions to his mind which it seemed calcula- 
ted to do. Those religious persons of Northfield who 
had sought Marten's acquaintance, had so done under 
the persuasion that he would not have been advanced 
to a curacy under Mr. Enfield, unless he had been deci- 
dedly one of their own way of thinking. 

A very few had indeed been staggered by his sermon ; 
but the larger portion of them had been carried away 
by certain beautiful addresses to their feelings which 
had occurred in various parts of the discourse, and in 
consequence of which they failed not, when introduced 
to him, to address him at once as one of themselves, 
and as one who, as a matter of course, would avoid all 
gay company, and make manifest to all the young peo- 
ple of Northfield, that high religious principles belonged 
not to any particular period of life. 

Marten was not a little embarrassed when he observ- 
ed what the opinions formed of him were. He was yet 
very far from having made up his mind as to what con- 
cessions he ought to make to the customs of the world, 
and where he ought to make the stand ; he had never 
been called to decide on this point in any of his former 
situations as a curate, and he did not like to be forced 
into any line of conduct by the suppositions of a parcel 
of old people who could know nothing of the world in 
the present day, or of the best means^of being useful to 
those living in it, and according to it. 

Mr. Enfield had been watching for several days for a 
propitious moment for opening his mind to his curate 
on the subject of his sermon. He felt that he must be 
sincere with him ; but whilst resolved on the fortiter in 
re, he was most anxious to use the suaviter en modo. 

Happening to meet Marten one morning in the fields, 
he turned back with him, and then and there opened the 
subject. 

He commenced, as most people do, when they medi- 
tate an attack on a friend, by saying all the agreeable 
things which he could do consistently with truth ; he 
commended his style and the arrangement of his corn- 
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position ; his voice he spoke of as singularly fine, and 
his naanner excellent. Indeed, Marten could not fail of 
being gratified by this very decided approbation of his 
principal as to these points ; though he felt certain that 
something not so agreeable lay behind. It might be 
tedious, were we to repeat at full length all that the 
rector said, but we will give the substance in ad few 
words as possible. He began with apologizing for the 
charge which he was about to bring against him of in- 
consistency. 

" Your text," he said, " was well selected, as including 
much in a very small compass, and you opened it well, 
without any attempt to shape or force it to aiiy private 
opinions, or to weaken the strong assertions which it 
contains ;" — the text was from Acts xiii. 38, 39 : — 

" Be it known unto you, therefore, men and brethren, 
that through this man is preached unto you the forgive- 
ness of sins : and by him all that believe are justified 
from all things from which ye could not be justified by 
the law of Moses." 

" And," continued Mr. Enfield, " you brought many 
well-selected passages to confirm the great truths as- 
serted in your text, and I was almost readv to cry out, 
lo triumpne! from my desk, when a sudden change 
came over the spirit of your dream— or, in other worois, 
a cloud came over the face of the day. 

"You had arrived, in the course of your sermon, at 
the great stumbling stone of many preachers— the ap- 
plication — and, 4s if the looking down to man on earth 
mstead of up to God in heaven had darkened all your 
views, you suddenly, I may say, flew in the very face of 
your own text, and every assertion which you had 
made in the former part of your address, and drew your 
conclusions just as they should have been, had you as- 
serted that Christ's works were unfinished, and remain- 
ed to be perfected by man in the flesh ; and that human 
beings were capable of justifying themselves, in part at 
least, by their obedience to the law." 

Marten was silent ; he dared not trust himself to 
speak, for he was angry, though not prepared to answer 
the reasonings of his rector ; he sQso thought he had 
cause in his rector's manner. A very forcible truth, 
suddenly presented, sometimes will appear to assume 
something of the form of bitter satire. 

Mr. Enfield almost feared that he might have pushed 
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Marten a little too far in his last remark ; he therefore 
suddenly dropped the subject, and introducing others, 
continued to discuss them so lone, as to give the young 
gentleman time to recover his IseTf-command. 

The immediate effect, however, of Mr. Enfield's ad- 
monitory discourse, did not Seem to be good. It did 
not tend to make Marten desire or enjoy his society, but 
probably no modQ of conduct could have suceeded at 
that time in rendering the presence of one in authority 
over him congenial to him. ' 

Mr. Enfield took both sermons on the following Sun- 
day, by which the young curate felt himself disconcerted 
again to such a degree, that he did not recover himself 
during the whole evening. 

What time is more propitious for the tempter than 
one in which a man is at odds in his own mind with his 
best friends 1 Such was precisely Marten's state when 
he found a very ostentatious card on his breakfast-table, 
denoting, from its very early appearance, its having 
been prepared in all probability the day before, and in- 
viting him to a family dinner at Grove House on the 
following Wednesday. Before he took his tea, he 
answered tne note, accepting the invitation ; and when 
he had sent it off, &rat down to •endeavour to convince 
himself that, notwithstanding the silence of his rector 
respecting the character of the. Stephenses, there could 
not possibly arise any inconvenience from his once 
dining in the family. > If there he saw anything worse 
in them than deficiency of breeding, it would be quite 
time enough then, either to fight shy with them, or to 
consider whether it might not be possible to be of some 
service to them by example or precept. He could not 
think the exclusive system so prevalent amongst reli- 
ffious people either cnaritable or profitable to the cause. 
The vast power which Marten took to convince himself 
that he wias right in his sentiment, inay serve to con- 
vince us that he had pretty strong misgivings of being 
wrong. 

Those who attribute all the events of life to chance 
or fortiine, so far from making the goddess blind, must 
suppose her to be a most cunning and malicious dame — 
80 opportunely and ^urtificially does she often weave and 
lay her nets. 

It was an hour after noon that same day that Marten 
walked out into the fields, and was returning through a 
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piece of pasturage, at the farther end of which he saw 
many cattle feeding, when, just at a stile which he was 
preparing to pass, he met the whole herd of the Grove 
House girls, to adopt an expression of the accomplished 
Mr. Thomas. 

It seems that they had called a council on the farther 
side of the stile, the subject being, whether they should 
venture on a path which offered no defence from the 
cattle at the other end of the field ; and so busy were 
they with their discussions, that they did not see Marten 
till he was close up with them, and had heard several 
opinion^ of the different parties issued in no very deli- 
cately modulated tones. 

" It does not signify, /en moureraiy^ screeched one of 
the fair company. 

•* Dolly may throw her shoes at them, they are always . 
loose," said another. 

'* And how should I have lived all my life in a farm- 
house, and fear cattle ?" said a third. ^ 

Whilst a fourth, who was IVfiss Stephens herself, 
having seen Marten, applied to him with great glee, 
said he was like one dropped from heaven ; and told 
him ihat he must go back, and protect them through the 
field. 

" But if you are afraid, why must you encounter the 
dantfer, ladies ?'* replied Marten. 

"Because we must, or we choose, or something of 
that ^ sort," she answered. "Here are five of us, and 
not one of us, as Tom says, capable of rendering a rea« 
son to satisfy a gentleman for anything. Come, sir, 
your hand," she added, as she sprang like a bird upon 
the top of the stile ; and with the help of Marten vault- 
ing lightly down, she took hrs half-offered arm, and 
looking on those she had left behind her, *' Follow the 
convoy," she said — " sauve qui peuL'*'* 

F^ny and she stepped lightly and gayly on with the 
young curate, the others coming as they could, on be- 
hind them. 

And so she began, as soon as they were fairly under 
weigh — " So, Mr. Enfield would not let you preach yes- 
terday. Tom said he would not, though 1 did not believe 
him. Tom said, from the first, that we should not hear 
you often. Old Enfield, though he is become even 
duller than he used to be, would not like to be extin- 
guished altogether. Oh I how often have I wished that 
q2. 
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that cone-shaped thing which hangs over the pnlpit^ the 
sounding board I believe they call it, would fall down, 
and extinguish him in the midst of one of his har- 
angues ; but he is better than that horrid specimen 
whom you have had the honour of succeeding — ^bad's 
the best, however." 

" Surely you do not not deny^ Miss Stephens," said 
Marten, " that Mr. Enfield is a very superior preacher." 

** I would not be at the trouble of arguing the point 
for a purse of untold gold," she answered. " You don't 
suppose — you cannot suppose for one instant, that I 
ever attend to one word he says. Tom says I should 
not find it out if he were to give for his text some 
Sunday, * There is but one God, and M^timet is his 
prophet.' " 

'' If such, then^ sp smaU your attention to the preacher. 
Miss Stephens," replied Marten, " I do not understand 
that it can concern you much who the person may be 
who«nounts the pulpit, nor exactly what he says there." 

'' As to what he says there, I assure you it does not 
concern me the least," replied Miss Stephens ; " indeed, 
I know that when you took orders, you all bound your- 
selves to tell somewhat of the same tale, whether be- 
lieving it or not." 

There was a levity in that remark which startled 
Marten, and ought to have put him on his guard, con- 
nected as it should have been with Mr. Enfield's silence, 
when asked the character of the family to which the 
young lady belonged ; but Marten^ fancying himself 
strong in his own strength, only felt himself called upon 
by it to come forward a^ the champion of the truth ; and 
accordingly he set himself to defend the reverend body, 
against which the young lady had discharged the broad- 
side, with much seriousness, and with what he consid- 
ered a very proper display of his regard for his profes- 
sion. . ' 

The young lady suffered him to proceed till they had 
reached the end of the field — then laughing outright and 
boldly, ** Very good," she said, " that will do^ for the 
present. You have uttered all that could be required of 
you to say in defence of your cloth. No doubt, you 
clergymen are a most exemplary, self-denying, unambi- 
tious set of men, but you must excuse me for saying 
that you are, with few exceptions, the most ennuieux — 
but I beg pardon, I hope you don't understand French. 
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Tom 8a3rs, very truly, * If a clergyman is a good agree- 
able fellow, it is in spite of his being one.' " 

" Really, Miss Stephens," said Marten, " you— you 
speak your thoughts somewhat freely." 

'^ I always do," she answered, with perfect non-cha- 
lance ; " it is my wav — I am sorry if you don't like it ; 
and if you are offended because I confess that you are 
the first man who ever mounted the pulpit at Northfield, 
to whom I could listen for two minutes, why then 
you must be : but at the same time, as Mr. Enfield 
would s^y, are you not throwing away a talent, when 
you refuse to cultivate the ear which you have opened ?" 

^ Are you serious, Miss Stephens V asked Marten, 
endeavouring to catch a view of her face under her 
bonnet. 

^T never was. more so, on these subjects," she 
answered, in a voice, the tones of which were so inex- 
plicable, that Marten doubted whether she was or was 
not quizzing. 

Being arrived at the opposite stile, he was bowing 
and talung his leave, when the whole party opened upon 
him. They were going to a^ famti-house a few fields 
beyond, and he must go with them and bring them back 
safe : and what was the result 1 Why, of course, that 
be went on, and becoming one of the young party, soon 
found himself joining in their merriment, whether it 
glanced on Miss Dolly's shoestrings. Miss Hetty's igno- 
rance of the fashions, or Miss Fanny's affected intimacy 
with them, the tricks of Tom as practised On Miss Julia, 
or, worst of all, the halMnsinuated and covert attacks 
of Miss Stephens on those she termed the saints of 
Northfield. 

Amid these wild girls marched our young curate, su- 
perior by the head to all of them, and though still 
retaining that gracefulness of manner which was natural 
to him, and from which he had not departed, even when 
assisting the elevation of the candle to the sleeping 
apartments at Glent Green, yet being secretly abandon- 
ed in spirits to the enjoyment of his condition, for youth 
is as congenial to youth as age is to age. 

When a young person is suddenly restored to young 
society after a long e:sclusion, he experiences a mental 
intoxication, which, of course, weakens his self-com- 
mand, and gives force to every temptation which such 
company may offer. 
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Knowing, then, the natural influence of yowag society 
on young minds, every young person should, as he 
regards lus peace and pnnciples, provide, as far as lies 
in ills power, never to bring to bear upon himself 
at one and the same time, the excitement of society 
and the influence of bad example^— for by so doing, 
he becomes himself the instrument of weakening his 
defences at the very time he exposes himself to the 
greatest dangers. 

And so it was with Marten ; the young companions 
by which his spirits were e^ilarated were not safe for 
him. Of this he had been cautioned, and he should 
have left them after accompanying them across the 
first field, but he was persuaded to go on to an old-fash- 
ioned hospitable farm-house, where he took refreshments 
with them, and afterwards escorted them back, and would 
have accepted their invitation to dinner had not an en- 
gagement to tea at the house of another new acquaint- 
ance prevented his doing so. 

The party to which Marten repaired that evening, 
was diametrically contrasted with that of the morning, 
for the spirit that presided in it was simt)le and pious. 

It was taken for granted again, that Marten was deci- 
dedly of their own sort, by his entertainers, and it was 
again suppoi^ed that he had wholly given up the world, 
though it was not clearly defined what this world thus 
denounced might be. 

He returned to his lodgings after a light suj^er, but 
being full of thought, he did not immediately retire to 
rest. He could not prevent himself from making com- 

Earisons between the first and second party with which 
e had been engaged that day ; and it was with distaste 
that he recalled the many light expres^ons and sneers 
of Miss Stephens. 

Marten dined by appointment at Grove House on the 
succeeding Wednesday, and was hospitably and luxuri- 
ously entertained. He handed the ^d lady to dinner, 
and assisted her to carve, beyond which his attentions 
were not required. 

The old gentleman looked plump and complacent at 
the bottom of the table, and would have bestowed much 
dull political gossip on Marten, had his children allowed 
his voice to be heard. 

As he sat at dinner, the young guest scanned all the 
young ladies critically — despising the two pretty harm- 
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less couains, hating the foreign one, thinking the younger 
daughter of the family scarce worth observation, and 
dwelling on the elder, as the only one who manifested 
any mind, or as being Worth arguing with. But he 
could not like her, for he could not conceal it from his 
own^ mind, that she was a contemner of religion, and 
even scoffers, like Voltaire and others, acknowledge 
that to despise religion takes a grace and a safegua^ 
from the otherwise loveliest of females. 

As to Tom, he amused hiih much whilst they sat at 
table. 

This son and heir of the family was a pattern card of 
a very inferior set of young men, chiefly to be met with 
about town, his discourse being compounded of cut and 
dried jests, which he uttered with great self-compla- 
cency. 

, He was not actually vulgar, but exceedingly far from 
gentlemanlike r mistaking the outr^ in dress for the very 
acme of elegance. 

Whilst they sat at table, he acted as a showman 
would d^, who, having a quantity of wild beasts, was 
always stirring up one or ^another to show off their 
(Qualifications ; setting one cousin to scream by one 
practical jest and another to laugh or exclaim by an- 
other, exciting Miss Fanny into airs of scorn, and to 
the displs^y of her largfe eyes in their least pleasing 
phases, by abusing Paris and the Parisians,- and rousing 
his quiet mother by some attack on any old prejudice 
which he knew she entertained. These wei« only oc- 
casional efforts, of his jocose faculties, only skirmishes 
in the intervals of an almost perpetual running fire with 
his elder sister, where he had the advantage, from hav- 
ing much more commStnd of temper, and less vulnerable 
feelings than she could boast. 

Many of his most provoking jests were, however, in- 
explicable to Marten, though apparently not so to the 
young ladies present. He doubted not that some of 
them were ve^ rude and teazing, by the manner in 
which they were received, and the retorts which they 
incurred. 

As there was no need whatever for Marten to encour- 
age an intimacy with this family, there was no occasion 
for his indulging so much disgust as he did against his 
hospitable entertainers. A more modified feeling might 
have served quite as well, perhaps better, for guarding 
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him against any mischief which might arise from thd 
casual intercourse— but Marten was not a man of mod- 
ified feelings. 

Though Miss Stephens had hinted to him several 
times that he would not be often required to mount the 
pulpit, yet till several Sundays were past, he could 
scarcely give credence to her prognostication. Every 
Sunday, therefore, brought increase of dissatisfaction ; 
and such was his irritation, that he was never able to 
listen to his rector with the simple desire of improvB- 
ment. He could not, however, conceal it from himself 
that he had never seen so much attention in a congrega- 
tion in general as he saw at Northfield, smd he was 
fully convinced that Mr. Enfield's preaching excited an 
extraordinary interest, although the youpger part of the 
Stephens family denied it. Mr. Enfield's preaching had 
operated in almost entirely^ annihilating that party of 
hearers of which congregations are generally principally 
composed — these are the lukewarm, or the half awake 
— for the attendants of the church at Northfield were 
with few exceptions all awake, though I regt-et to say, 
not so in all cases to that which is right. Some were 
all anxiety to hear more for the highest purposes ; and 
others, that they might find new occasion for hardening 
themselves in their infidelity : but be it observed that 
no person who believes himself in the right, is anxious 
to augment his defences. 

In the mean time, the days lengthened, the natural 
beauty of the country unfolded itself, and whether by 
accident or design, on one side at least. Marten was 
constantly met in his walks by the young people from 
Grove House. These meetings happened principally, 
in the evenings, and most often when he had been visit- 
ing the boy's school, which- Mr. Enfield Had committed 
almost entirely to his management : and when they oc- 
curred, he was seldom permitted to escape, but was 
induced not only to accompany the young ladies in their 
walks, but was generally taken with them to Grove 
House. There he was entertained with music, singing, 
supper, and last not least, with multifarious skirmishes 
of wit and ill-temper between the brother and elder 
sister, the wit being all second-hand, and of the low 
kind, much in use in the third and fourth classes of 
London society ; and the ill-temper being the contribu- 
tion sokly and exclusively of the young lady. 
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The pareDls who, as Mr. Tom said, had both been 
noted bores for some time past, never joined in the 
rough play of their son and daughter; whilst the 
younger portion of the family applauded, blamed, cho- 
russed, or condemned the disputants, just as it might 
happen, or their capricious inclinations might suggest. 
In the meantime, Marten was unconscious of any feel- 
ing for the household, but some sort of approiral of its 
display and hospitaUty, and of different modifications of 
contempt for its members. 

No one was ever heard of who could be in two places 
at once, unless he were canonized, a ceremony which 
seems, by all accounts to have conferred ubiquity on 
many of its objects. Accordingly, when Morten spent 
several evenings every week at Grove House, or with 
the family in other places, he could not possibly be at 
the rectory at the same time, though there were merrier 
and more innocent ^oung faces there than at the Grove ; 
and no family skirmishes, and no sneers against religion, 
and no breaches of good, manners. But there was one 
very strong attraction in one place, which was wanting 
in the other ; an attraction which Marten felt, though 
he would have scorned to acknowledge it even to him- 
self. At Grove House he was the object of attention, 
and of the homage of many persons ; and at the rectory, 
all which was offered him was the place of a son, sup- 
posing the right of paternal counsel, and all that was 
there needed was that he should be ready to be received ; 
and it was intended he should be received, but this 
readiness being wanting, the kind intentions of the rec- 
tor, and the benevolent feelings of his lady, were frus- 
trated, and there was no advance in the exhibition of 
them, on Itlarten's occasional visits. 

Of course, the great intimacy of the^ young mati with 
the Stephens family could not be hidden from Mr. En- 
field ; and as he considered it to be his duty to be sincere 
with his curate, he resolved to take the very first oppor- 
tunity of cautioning him plainly on the subject, llie 
opportunity he desired was one evening after tea, when, 
tsiking him to his study, he opened the subject ^t once, 
and candidly admonished the young man that he was 
acting impnidently, by encouraging so great an intimacy 
as he was known to do with the family at the Grove. 

The rector was aware that he was administering a 
potion at which the spirited young man might perchance 
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take offence, and therefore he endeayoured, at the so^- 
gestion of his Christian feelings, to offer it in the mildest, 
most affectionate manner. 

Marten being wholly unprepared for this attack, red- 
dened to the yery roots of his hair, but dared not to 
speak, fearing his command either over hi& face or 
words. 

Mr. Enfield proceeded without waiting a refdy. He 
gave his reason for objecting to any intimacy with the 
young people of the family, from their known contempt 
for serious things and serious people ; adding, that the 
bad taste of their manners and general deportment were 
the natural consequence of their contempt for all author- 
ities, whether natural, political, or religious. Then, as 
if pursuing his own reflections, rather than the actual 
state of the case before him, he said something, in refer- 
ence to what a man might expect if he united himself 
to a woman who did not scruple to acknowledge her 
contempt of all divinely and humanly appointed au- 
thorities. 

Marten raised his person and opened his eyes, for he 
had been looking down ever since the subject had been 
opened: and using strong exertion to command his 
voice and look unconcerned, " Surely, sir," he said, " you 
do not attribute such folly to me, as to suppose it pos- 
sible that for one instant I should think of involving 
myself for life with a woman like Miss Stephens — a 
woman I neither admire nor respect, though I am 
obtiged to the family for their attentions." 

"I am glad to hear you say this. Marten," said Mr. 
Enfield. " You have undoubtedly seen some specimens 
of what a woman of the rank for a clergyman's wife 
ought to be ; and I candidly confess, that it would have 
greatly lowered you in my esteem could I have seen 
you admiring or approving such a woman as Miss Ste^ 
phens. But," he added, *' let us examine the question 
on the other side. If you are quite clear of not favour- 
ing Miss Stephens yourself, is it not possible that, by 
your constant attendance at the house, you may be 
encouraging her to like you? at least it is a risk which, 
as a man of principle, you ought not to incur." 

"Every advance to intimacy," replied Marten, loftily, 
" has been made by these people to me, and not by me 
to them." 

" By which," returned Mr. Enfield, " should any incon- 
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venience to themselves arise from the intimacy, they 
will have themselves to Wame ; 1)ut as you would not, I 
suppose, allow yourself to be wholly without free will 
(humanly speaking) in worldly matters, their indiscre- 
tion does not clear you. Tfou cannot assert that, how- 
ever they might have pressed you, you had not the 
power, had you possessed the will, to have checked the 
intimacy. Had 3rou seen it right to have done so, you 
could have done it without giving gross offence ; your 
professional duties were always a ready excuse for not 
going abroad. 

This last hint, as Martin took it, angered him more 
than all that had gone before, but his natural pride would 
not allow him to attempt to justify himself. He there- 
fore remained sullenly silent, aware that Mr. Enfield 
could not continue long upon the subject without meet- 
ing with a reply ; and such proving to be the case, the 
rector shortly proposed a return to the ladies, and the 
rest of the evening, as might be expected, passed off 
heavily, without any assistance on the part of Marten. 



CHAPTEB XIX. 

Marten wbnt to bed highly indignant with Mr. Enfield : 
but when the morning came, he was sufficiently calmed 
down to be pleased with the information that young 
Stephens called to give him, which information was, 
that his father had been recommended by his physician 
to go to Cheltenham to try the waters for awhile ; and 
** Caroline and the girls have settled," added Mr. Tom, 
•' that Cheltenham is good for their complaints ; and as 
I think it may suit me in my delicate state, we are all 
going, and shall be off to-day after an early dinner." 

The proud spirit of Marten congratulated itself upon 
thus being able to satisfy his rector, without the shadow 
even of an appearance on his side of being improved by 
that good man's paternal reproof. 

The party at Grove House had scarcely given their 

farewell bows to Marten as their travelling carriage 

drove rapidly throuch the street, when Mr, Enfield's 

youngest boy was ushered into the room by Mrs. Linton, 

R 
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with a message from his father, to say, that he should 
be obliged to call upon Marten to prepare the two ser- 
mons for the next Sunday, as he was threatened with 
symptoms of relaxation of the throat with which he had 
before been troubled, and it made it desirable that he 
should refrain from exercising Ms voice as much as pos- 
sible for a little time to come. 

Thus w%s Marten required to use all his powers in 
assisting his rector, at the same time that he was set 
free from the temptations to neglect his duties. His 
spirits arose at once when he felt the need of exertion, 
and with these his self-complacency, which had been 
slightly disturbed by the admonitions he got the evening 
before. It was his very last thought that he might not 
be able, not merely to do aU that was required of him, 
but to do it well, and even better than his rector had 
ever done. He visited the schools daily and called on 
the sick, and as far as human power could go, was de- 
cidedly very active in his parish; the more so^ as Mr. 
Enfield's health kept him entirely at home ; Mrs. Enfield 
g[iving him, upon the whole, great satisfaction in her 
reports of what she heard of the proceedings of the 
curate. 

There was, in a cottage in a very retired nook of the 
parish, an aged man, named James Bar, an old soldier, 
who Uved on his pension, and being very infirm, had 
spent many of his past years in cultivating his small 
garden, and reading his Bible. This old man was, as 
Mr. Enfield used to say, blessed with clearer, simpler, 
and brighter views of religion, than any other person he 
had ever known; and scarcely ajKveek had passed in 
which he had not called, when in^hedth, to converse 
with him, not^ as he would add, when speaking of these 
conversations, to teach him, but to learn from him. 

This poor man had been ailing all the winter, and fell 
off so rapidly in the spring, that it became certain that 
he must soon enjoy that change which he had anticipated 
for some time, in the perfect assurance of the benefit 
which would thereby accrue to him. When confined 
to his bed, and no longer able to drag himself to church, 
he sent to request Mr. Marten to visit him ; and Marten 
went many times, and was even interested in these 
visits, and in the discussions which often ensued on any 
passages which mjght have been read. 

There were, undoubtedly, many differences between 
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oM James's and Marten's views of these passages, and 
these di£ferences were much the same as these between 
Marten and his rector; and probably this added evidence 
on that side on which all Marten*s most respected friends 
were ranged, was in after-time not wholly without its 
influence, through the blessing- from above. 

But Marten's castle of natural self-righteousness ^tood 
strong, and if he did not actually assert that he had him* 
self always acted up to his natural powers of producing 
good, works, yet, at least, he held firmly, to the opinion, 
that there were some human beings who had succeeded 
in so doing. For nearly two months few interruptions 
occurred to disturb the even, peaceful, and, we may add, 
profitable tenor of Marten's existence at Northfield, 
during which the most unpropitious circumstance was, 
that he was gradually getting better pleased with him- 
self— a symptom which too often goes before an occa* 
sion for a person^s finding reason to be very much out 
of humour with himself. 

- In the mean time, Mr. Enfield had been setiously ill, 
had passed the crisis of his attack, and was getting 
better ; and the report was gone abroad, that Mr. Ste- 
phens and his family were returning, with the addition 
of. a brother of Miss Fanny, commonly called Dickson 
by his cousins, and Mr. Richardson by strangers. Ttiis 
young man, as Marten afterwaids G;aw, wa^ not very 
unlike the younger Stephens, as to his grade of polish 
and education, though decidedly in advsince before him 
in the coarseness of his jests and the freedom of his 
carriage. 

In short there was to be a sort of family gathering of 
young people beneath the easy going and hospitable, 
roof of Grove House ; and if Marten, when he heard of 
it, considered that he would have nothing to do with it. 
Miss Stephens, on the other hand, calculated that he was 
to be heart and part in every scheme of amusement 
which was to be enacted. 

It needeth not to prognostic^>te whose calculations 
proved to be most correct. 

Vent, vidi, vict, would have suited Misa Stephens, for 
a boast in the case of Marten, quite as well as it served 
him from whom we quote it. 

The party assembled one day at the grove, and met 
Marten the next evening in the street, and so managed 
matters, that they led him home in triumph to supper. 
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not so much to their own astonishment as to his, for he 
had been resolving that vety day, that he would never 
again go to the Grove House in that sort of familiar 
way. Neither could he com^ve how he could have 
been weak enough to break these resolutions ; but he 
determined that it should never happen again. 

We are now about to favour our reader with a paradox, 
which term, be it observed, is defined by the learned, as 
a proposition only seemingly absurd. 

This paradox is — That a resolution against anything 
formed in a man's own strength, if analyzed,, exhibits, 
imprimis, a desire and tendency to do that thing de- 
termined against, and in secundo, the existence and 
secret consciousness of some inability of resisting the 
influence of the thing resolved against. 

None but a thief in heart resolves that he will not 
steal; and no one resolves to avoid any society to 
which he does hot feel himself by some means at- 
tracted. 

Our paradox, then, is, that the individual who, in his 
mistaken Views of his own strength of resistance, has 
been working up and confirming his mind by resolutions, 
has increased, by this process, the power of the tenipta- 
tion, and is more liable to fall by it,, than one who meets 
it unpreparedly. Such is natural strength, and of that 
only we speak at present, when mentioning Marten. 

A very little time sufficed to establish his intimacy at 
the Grove House, on the footing which had subsisted 
before the absence of the family, with this variation 
only, that Miss Stephens, having discovered that Marten 
would not bear any sneers gainst religion or religious 
persons, as such, ceased entirely from them, whilst he 
wholly avoided these subjects, from the fear of incurring 
such sneers, not perceiving that he thereby cut off all 
chance of saying anything which might possibly benefit 
her, or others of the family. 

Mr. and Mrs. Enfield observed this renewed intimacy 
with the more pain, because they had lately been in- 
dulging better hopes of the young curate ; and such was 
the state of things, poor Marten having entirely lost that 
degree of peace of mind which he had lately enjoyed, 
when a crisis occurred in his affairs which no one had 
anticipated, and which was not welcome even to those 
who had precipitated it. 

One evening. Marten being walking in the street, was 
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snddenly encompassed by the whole of the young 

Sarty from Grove House, with the exception of Mr. 
ichardson. 

" We have found you at last," said Miss Stephens ; 
" where may you have been hiding yourself? But you 
must now go home with us ; we have a very particular 
subject to consult you upon ; we have a scheme which 
we cannot possibly carry without you." 

" Very true, Marten," said Mr. Tom ; " Dickson put a 
notion into the girPs head to-day, at dinner, which, would 
you believe it, actually excited the governor to utter a 
veto, a liberty which he does not often presume to take, 
for the old boy is in tolerable training. However, as we 
are not in the habit of considering his words as infallible 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians, we made him 
concede just so far, that if Mr. Marten, upon being con- 
sulted, saw no objection, why, then, he would consider 
the matter again. Whilst he is considering,, we shall 
take the liberty of taking our own way." 

" But what is this scheme \^ asked Marten ; " some- 
thing very imprudent, no doubt." 

" Something very astounding, or the proposition would 
not have disturbed the old gent, you think," returned 
Tom ; and he was going on, when his sister whispered, 
" Be quiet, Tom, here comes old Enfield ; there he is, 
just issued from the church lane." 

"And so he is," cried the brother ; " au re»o»r, Marten," 
he added, " we shall see you again in less than no time ;" 
and in a minute afterwards Marten found himself alone, 
though his companions had not escaped so rapidly as 
not to be seen by Mr, Enfield. 

The rector, however, made no remark on the circum- 
stance, but being met half-way by Marten, said that he 
was come to seek him. He had just heard from James 
Bar, who was evidently drawing rapidly to the close of 
his pilgrimage. He expressed his sorrow that he could 
not go that evening to him, his medical attendant having 
forbidden him to be out after sunset ; but he added his 
wish that Marten would go to him. " And tell him," he 
said, " that I will, if possible, be with him in the morn- 
ing." Having expressed this wish, he was turning back, 
when he added, in a manner in which more was meant 
than met the ear, " Don't forget that when you feel to 
want company. Marten, you are welcome to us, and the 
oftener you come the more so ; let us see yoa soon." 
r2 
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Mr. Enfield*8 ^mre, as he turned the church lane, was 
hardly out of sight, when Marten was encompassed by 
the Stephenses. 

" Now, now !" they cried ; " come with us ;" and the 
next minute, though how it happened the deponent 
sayeth not, the hand of Miss Stephens was hanging on 
Marten's right arm, and that of Miss Juliet on his 
left. Mr. Tom Ivas walking before with Miss Fanny, 
and Mr. Richardson, who had sprung from nobody- 
knew where, was bringing up the rear with a cousin 
on each side, like the lion and the unicorn in the royal 
arms. 

There was a way, though may-be a little round-about, 
by the Grove House, to James Bar's cottage, and we 
cannot suppose that Marten would have suffered himself 
to have thus fsdlen into this line of marph> had he not 
remembered, that if he accompanied the ladies to the 
grove, when there, he should be nearer the cottage than 
he was in the centre of the village. Then if he were 
only to cross the garden and the young plantations, he 
was further aware that he might cutoff a very consider- 
able angle iii the remaining distance. 

So far, we have accounted creditably for his rather 
easy acquiescence in the first movements of the party. 

They were hardly in motion, when Miss Stephens ^aid, 
" What did the rector want with you V 

Marten told her. 

She laughed and exclaimed, " What a goose yon are, 
Mr. Marten/' 

He insisted on knowing what she meant, and how he 
had deserved the compliment. 

" Did he not see you with us V she answered ; " and 
was not this tale of the sick man made on the spot, 
think you, that he might separate you from us 1 He is 
a^ jealous as fire of your attentions to us^he considers 
that aU your devoirs, as his curate, are due to himself 
and his milk-and-water family ; and if I called you a 
goose, it is because you cannot see what stares in every 
other person's face. Even that silly fellow Tom regrets 
that — *' Here she thought proper to hesitate, but almost 
instantly added, " Well, it must come out — that such a 
fine young man as you are, should be the obedient ser- 
vant of such an old puritan." 

Marten insisted that he did not consider himself any 
man's servant-^he was independent, he asserted, and 
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never had submitted, and never would submit, to any 
man's humours. 

** Very right, and I dare say very true," replied Miss 
Stephens ; " but I suppose we do not pass the entrance 
of the church lane, lest the man to whose humours you 
would not submit on any account, should get a glimpse 
of you in your present company, and should take some 
liberty which might try your gentlemanly feehngs." 
Then calling to her brother before her, " File down the 
mill lane, Tom," she said, " we wish to go by that way 
home." 

" What for t" asked the brother ; " do you know how 
far round it is ?" 

" May-be half-a-quarter of a mile," she replied. 

" Very well," he said, "in such deliffhtful company as 
the present, no way could, appear long to me-— eh ! 
Fanny, don't I improve 1 Have I not said the exact 
proper thing ^ Don't I get on ? Have I not spoken just 
as they do in Paris 1" 

Down the mill lane, accordingly, the whole party en- 
filaded, and might have reached the grove in less than 
half-a-mile of s^ded walking, if they had crossed a field 
at the bottom of the lane, but when they reached the 
turnstile by which they were to enter this field, Miss 
Fanny discerned in the quickly thickening gloom, a 
white face and a pair of horns, which she insisted must 
belong to a male of the cattle kind, and thinking this a pro- 
per occasion for exhibiting delicate feelings, she shrieked, 
and backed from the stile almost into a hedge, and as the 
weakest generally do, in a contest of this nature, carried 
her point, which was not to go through this field. 

Thus she led the party as much as a good mile about, 
with such expenditure of time, that the moon had risen, 
and the night was perfectly established, before they 
entered the Grove House domain. 

Marten proceeded with the young ladies into the 
verandah, where a most agreeable flavour from within 
the house — a flavour of delicate dishes ready to be 
served up hot for supper, met that of the flowers from 
without ; the less refined attraction prevailing for the 
time being over the more refined. 

Marten paid no attention, however, to this symptom 
of ^pod fare > he was anxious to be gone, and waited 
only to inquire whether a certain wicket at the end of 
the Dictations was likely to be found open. 
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Of course, Miss Stephens understood th^ motive for 
the inquiry, and then came the brunt of the warfare in 
Marten's breast, between a sense of duty on one side, 
and the effects of female influence, or rather, we should 
say, female eloquence and female perseverance, on the 
other. 

The leader of the female host, for Marten was attacked 
by all the young ladies, was not, however, so far with- 
out tact, as to press on him the total abandonment of 
his purpose; she only required a short delay — he must 
just go in and sup. Sick and dying persons take no 
note of hours ; probably a visit from him a short time 
hence might be as ticceptable to James Bar as at an 
earlier hour ; it might help to serve him through the 
tedium of the night ; and that she might strengthen her 
plea, she gav6 orders that some one should be sent to 
open the plantation gate, and then proceed to Bar^s cot- 
tage and bring back word how the old man was. 

This message she gave in Marten's hearing. She 
added some other direction which he did not hear. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Though not quiie satisfied, Marten 'resisted no longer, 
but suffered himself to be drawn to the supper table, 
where, for a little while', the affair of James Bar receded 
to the rear of his mind, standing behind the gay objects 
in front, like an ill-omened thing always ready to come 
forward. 

Whilst the party were recruiting themselves with the 
various delicacies before them, young Stephens opened 
the subject on which Marten's opinion was required ; 
and this it was — that the young people should get up 
some little play or pantomime amongst themselves, to 
the representation . of which a few favoured friends 
might be invited. 

Mr. Stephens, senior, appealed to Marten as soon as 
his son had'Op^ned the case — asking him whether he 
did not think the proposal a very imprudent one. 

But before Marten could reply, the whole papk of sons, 
daughters, nieces, and nephews, opened upon the elder 
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with such a flood of rapid and noisy eloquence, that he 
must infallibly have yielded, had not the^torrent met with 
certain obstructipns in its right forward course, which 
compelled it to separate into various streams, and thus 
either broke its force, or caused the one column to act 
against another. In plain language, it seems that the 
young people had taken up different views of the sort 
of entertainment which should be enacted. 

Mr. Richardson was for something burlesque, in which 
line lay his own wit ; Miss Fanny was shrill for some- 
thing a la mode de Paris ; Miss Hetty was eager for 
something pastoral, in which she fancied she should 
shine ; Miss Dolly for something easy and funny ; Miss 
Juliet for the romantic ; and Miss Stephens, who had 
her own private views, was not for any one of the ob- 

i'ects proposed by the others, though not less noisy than 
ler fellows ; Mr. Tom, on the contrary, affected to adopt 
the ideas of each, and proposed that something should 
be hit upon which should display every person's pecu- 
liar p_erfections and capabilities m high relief. 

" Actors are not now made to adapt themselves toplays, 
Dickson, are they ?" he said ; " but plays are written for 
actors ; so I propose that we shall compose a piece for 
ourselves, in which Julia shall be the sentimental hero- 
ine, and Caroline her strong-minded friend — Fanny, the 
lady's maid, from Paris — Hetty, a milk maid, the under 
plot — Dolly, a romp, with a slit in her apron — Dickson, 
the valet — mamma, the nurse Or cook — papa, the butler ; 
and as the family so constructed must stand in need oc- 
casionally of a little good advice, we will dub Mr. Mar- 
ten the father confessor.^' 

Marten was preparing to say, that he must beg leave 
to be excused, when as many voices as there were 
young ladies burst upon Mr. Tom, with the question — 
•' of what he meant to make of himself." 

" Why," he replied, " that is putting a modest man to 
the blush—suppose I say the fine fellow of the piece V' 

But enough of this ; the excitement continued so long, 
that Mr. Stephens, having tried several times to make 
himself generally heard, whispered to Marten, " I shan't 
give my consent to no such doings, I promise them — 
though I have no objection to let them talk ;" then lean- 
ing back in bis chair, and placing three fingers of his 
Tight hand between four buttons of his waistcoat, he 
closed his eyes, and presently became oblivious qf all 
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things, excepting at short intervals, when he betrayed a 
consciousness of a beaker of hot brandy and water, and, 
as if instinctively, lifted it occasionally to his lips. 

The mother, at the head of the table, appeared equally 
passive, though, if she slept, it was bolt upright. 

With young people, in lively company, time slips on 
rapidly. During the last hour and a half, for so long it 
was since he had sat down to supper. Marten had for- 
gotten that the man who had gone to inquire after James 
Bar ought to have been back some time i when he re- 
collected himself, he begged leave to ring, and make the 
inquiry. He did so, and got an answer from the foot- 
man, that John had been returned only a few minutes, 
and that the nurse at the cottage had spoken to him out 
of an uppet window, and had told him that the old man 
was very comfortable, and gone to sleep for the night, 
and could not be disturbed. 

" Very well," thought Marten, " I shall go early in the 
morping." The young people then proposed to move to 
another roon^, for some musical or dancing purpose, 
when Marten, watching his opportunity, slipped away, 
knowing of old how difficult it always was to escape from 
Grove House. 

" Where is Marten ? where is that fellow gone ?" cried 
Mr. Richardson, as he entered the room where his sis- 
ter was playing the last new waltz, preparatory to some 
of the party beginning to make their circumvolutions. 

" Off! off !" exclaimed Mr. Tom, " off, as I live. What 
a fine fellow he would be if he were not in trammels !" 
— and then came the proposition that he and his cousin 
Dickson should be after him, and bring him back nolens 
volens. 

" Do, do !" cried the female chorus ; one and all of 
whom ran out with the young inen, and taking advan- 
tage of a soft night and lovely moon, they went as far 
as the gates, being scarcely able to muster prudence 
sufficient to restrain them from a farther progress. 

" There he is — there he is !" cried Mr. Tom ; and he 
raised his voice till the very birds at roost were disturb- 
ed with the cry of " Marten— I say. Marten, you shabby 
fellow— I say, parson, come back." 

Marten heard these calls, but was admonished by them 
to fly the faster, rather than to return. 

By favour of a bend in the road, he was quickly lost 
to the view of his pursuers, though they were following 
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him at full speed ; but patching a gliiopse of him, when 
they had thepaselves made the turn, and arrived where 
the road or street was quite straighl to the end of the 
village, they called to him again, giving the inhabitants 
of the houses on either side the advantage of knowing 
that something was going on in which the Reverend 
John Marten was concerned. ^ In consequence whereof 
some raised up their blinds or curtains, and looked out 
from their upper windows ; and others cried " Wonder- 
ful 1 — strange !" from their very beds. 

In the meantime. Marten reached his own porch, 
knocked hurriedly, and was admitted, aj)d whilst his 
landlady barred and locked the door, went up to his sit- 
ting-room, but he had scarcely reached it, and was 
lighting bis mould candles from one he had brought 
up, when he Mras startled and annoyed by a most tre- 
mendous rattle at the street door. 

He ])ext heard Mrs. Linton open the door ; and some 
discussions in loud tones from below : then steps were 
heard on the stairs, and immediately afterwards young 
Stephens and his cousin entered, crying, '' Out upon you, 
Marten P' mudi as sportsmen do when they have run 
down their game. 

M Marten asked his unwelcome guests somewhat coolly 
what had made them follow hith at such an hour? 
^ " Such an hour," repeated Mr. Richardson. " Come, 
now don't play the parson over us." Then turning to 
his cousin, he added, " I say, Stephens,,suppose we stay 
here for awhile,^ and leave the girls waiting for us." 

Mr: Thomas laughed, and without appealing to Mar- 
ten, they both seated themselves with vulgar ease. 

And now I would willingjy draw a veil over what 
passed, but it is necessary to continue the subject 
as being intimately connected with the fate of Mar- 
ten; 

It seems that Mr. Richardsoa had once or twice been 
exceedingly mortified at the manner in which Marten 
had reproved him, for some jest he considered not only 
profane, but unfit for ears polite. This the young man 
could not forgive, and having. discovered the sensitive 
points in Marten's character, he now determined to play 
upon them, as a revenge for past morti^cation, and Mar- 
ten was severely punished through bis means. 

Accordingly^ having persuaded his footish cousin to 
give in to Ms plan of remaining where they were, he 
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first complatned of bding very thirsty, and asked Marten 
if he could not give him a glass of something to satisfy 
his thirst ; under that pretence he brought up Mrs. Lin- 
ton into the apartment, so timing his movements, that 
the very instant her step was b^ard on the stairs, he 
had lighted his cigar, and was actually engaged in the 
act of smoking it, when she entered. As mi^t be sup- 
posed, Mrs. Lmton instantly informed the young gen- 
tleman she could not allow smoking in her apartments ; 
and she spoke with some heat. 

What Marten might have done if left to himself we 
cannot say, had not Mr. Richardson sarcastically con- 
gratulated him on the care that was taken of him by 
the good people of the town. 

" What a precious youth you must be. Marten," he 
said. " What a good lad they will make, of you pre- 
sently ; and so this good lady is your nurse, I presume ; 
and she is to see you do not disobey Orders when out of 
the governor's sight. The leading strings are handed 
over to her by the kind parson." Then turning to his 
cousin — ** Come, put up your cigar, Tom," he aSded," I 
see Mr. Marten is afraid of breaking rules." 

We have said Marten could not bear to be laughed at, 
and hardly knowing how to restrain his anger, he turned 
it upon the person who least deserved it ; and having 
once spoke harshly to Mrs. Linton, she returned it in 
the same manner, till Marten, quite carried beyond him- 
self, said passionately, 

**You call this apartment yours, Mrs. Linton, and 
while I pay for it I call it mine ; and I beg leave to in- 
form you, that I do not suffer my visiters to be interfered 
with, and therefore permit me to request that you will 
withdraw to that portion of the house where you have 
a right to interfere." 

" Bravo, parson !" cried Mr. Richardson, slapping 
Marten on the back ; but he drew back the next instant, 
on the young man's turning round, and facing him with 
a look of anger the like he had never seen before. So 
he contented himself with winking, and making signs 
to his cousin, congratulating him on strong symptoms 
of a row ; and now it was wholly the fault of Mrs. Lin- 
ton that there the affair did not end, for seeing some of 
these winks and nods, her voice actually rose to a reg- 
ular scolding, and she became exceedingly rude and 
provoking, not only to Mr. Richardson and his cousin, but 
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9(Iso to Marten, threatening Marten with complaining to 
his rector, and using other freedoms of speech, for which, 
had she been a man, she would have been turned out of 
the room without ceremony. Having, however, been 
told by Marten, that he should certainly leave her lodg- 
ings as soon a^ he could make it convenient to do so, 
and that till he did so, he would not suffer any interfer- 
ence, she left the room with a muttered " Very well, sir 
— the sooner the better ;" and was saluted before she 
shut the door with a loud laugh from the two Visiters. 

These soon afterwards took their leave, abandoning 
Marten to his thoughts, which were anything but most 
agreeable. 

His first object in the morning was to repair to James 
Bar's. He found the old man so far advanced, as to be 
insensible of what Was passing about him ; he had be- 
come so, he was told, soon after he had sent to see Mr. 
Enfield. 

Marten came home, and had breakfasted some time, 
when Mr. Enfield entered; and had not Marten been 
pre-occupied by his own feelings, he must have observ- 
ed such an expression of tender grief in his countenance, 
as a Christian only can feel for an offending fellow crea- 
ture, who is loved, and has been more or less esteemed. 

He came forward with a moist, if not a tearful eye, 
and sat down, hardly answering Marten's inquiries after 
his health. 

A rather distressing pause ensued, after which he spoke 
at once, saying, that his errand that morning was a pain- 
ful one ; and that he trusted Marten would take all in 
good part if he assumed the privileges of a father, and 
gave him such advice as a father would give to a belov- 
ed son, in all siscerity, and without disguise. It was 
both coldly and stifSy that Marten replied, begging him 
to use all sincerity, and at the same time feeling that 
this sincerity was only another word for impertinence. 

Mr. Enfield commenced by saying that Mrs. Linton 
had been with him that morning, and was adding what 
had been the purport of her visit — of course to complain 
of himself — when Marten interrupted him, saying 
haughtily, " I cannot suppose that you, sir, can possibly 
pay any attention to the babble of a woman of that kind ; 
nor can I suppose that you can be disposed to take cog- 
nizance of anything which may pass between me and 
my landlady. The woman has been excessively imper- 
S 
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tinent, and I shall leave her apartments when I can sail 
myself with others. We will, if you please, waive that 
subject, and not suffer it to interfere with anything else 
you may have to say to me." 

" I merely mentioned Mrs. Linton's visit," answered 
the rector, ^* from the circumstance of its being connect- 
ed with a vastly important subject." 

Mr. Enfield then e^cplained this to be Marten^s inti- 
macy with the Stephenses ; stating, from the circum- 
stances of the past night, most of which had come to his 
knowledge, either from James Bar's nurse or Mrs. Lin- 
ton, the very baneful effects which such intimacy must 
produce on his characteiv-hinting, though most kindly, 
that Marten was by nd means an exception to the gene- 
ral rule which assumes the universal influence of bad 
example — and proceeding to point out, in very decided 
terms, the various prejudicial ways in which this influ- 
ence had operated the evening before. 

Were there not an overruling providence which di- 
rects the smallest circumstances of man's life, we might 
say that the whole of Marten's future existence depended 
on the .manner in which he should answer the serious 
and affectionate address of his rector. 

Had he confessed, what he felt to a certain degree, 
that he had some reason in what he said, it is probable 
that the whole color of the affair would have been 
changed ; but all the proud blood of old Adam was up in 
the young Marten, exciting in the brain; to which it 
rushed, strong and distorted views of the injustice and 
impertinence of the man, who presumed to find such 
fault with merely trifling indiscretions, under the plea 
of his superiority over the offender. 

" What," thought he, " have my indiscretions been, 
in comparison with those of many young clergymen 1 
Who can charge me with a single vice? Is it such a^ 
vast sin to love young society 1 Must I, be treated as a 
bondman ? Must I not even spend an hour with a friend 
without asking leave ? Is every old woman's testimony 
to be received against me T — this is paying too dearly 
even for Lord H 's patronage." 

We may easily suppose what Marten's reply to Mr. 
Enfield was, whilst under the feelings and impressions 
described above. It was, indeed, haughty and cold; 
and not to dwell on this, the most painful part of our 
young man's experience of himself, his rector left him 
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not till it had become apparent that the best thins which 
coidd happen for his own peace and his curate°s good, 
was that the tie between them should be broken as 
speedily and as gently as possible, and with a^ little 
injury to Marten's reputation as could possibly be 
managed. 

An hour afterwards. Marten deeply deplored what had 
passed, but was still too high to make any concession, 
by which the evil might be rectified. 

The first act of Marten after this unfortunate affair 
was to write to his father. 

During his residence abroad,, this latter gentleman 
had adopted the -name of Martini, which had been given 
him by foreigners, and by which he was^ generally 
known in such places in Italy where he resided. 

To distinguish him from his son, who, as our hero, 
must take precedence with us, even of his father, we 
shall now avail ourselves oCthis circupastance, to distin- 
guish the two from each other, and to avoid confusion 
of persons in our narrative* 

Signor Martini had been much pleased when informed 
that his son was in a situation to which he had'been re- 
commended by Lord H—- ; and Marten, therefore, was 
fully aware that he would be much hurt when made ac- 
quainted wfth his intention of leaving Northfield. 

Whilst writing this letter, therefore, he felt more and 
more convincedthat he.was in a dilemma, and more and 
more perpjexed by the inquiry, of what he could possi- 
bly do next 1 The only thing his mind would turn to 
was the situation of a tutor ; and as his father had hinted 
that ^such things might sometimes bo heard of abroad, 
he hoped that in the answer, which he begged might be 
speedy, he might be able to suggest some prospect of 
this kind. 

Under the irritation of his, present feelings, Marten 
thought he could bear anything but the dependent situa- 
tion of a curate, and the petty torments inflicted by pa- 
rishioners, lodging-house keepers, and gossiping neigh- 
bours. He overlooked other and far worse inflictions to 
which the man is subjected, to whom the care of youth 
in its most wilful season is entrusted, who is liable to be 
blamed by parents if he does not control his pupil, and 
to be detested by that pupil, should he even attempt to 
do so. 

Having sealed his letter, he took it himself to the 
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post-office ; and from thence proceeded to Grove House 
by the most open and direct road, wishing Mr. Enfield 
to see that he was quite indifferent to his cautions or 
censures. 

It happened that he found none of the family at home 
but Miss Stephens and her mother; the latter being 
supposed, bv the general consent of the household, to 
be of the value of a cipher on the left side of a numeral. 

The young man^s manner at once proved to Miss Ste- 
phens that something unusual had happened. She in- 
stantly asked him what this was, and thus obtained a 
ful] account of the occurrences of the morning with no 
more coloring than was the absolute effect of Marten^s 
excited state. 

Of course, he expected that she, who had always pro- 
fessed her dislike of Mr. Enfield, would enter into his 
feelings, and render him her sympathy in the most cor- 
dial manner — but he knew her not. She felt what had 
happened full as painfully as he could have expected— 
she felt that the loss of his company would be a severe 
one to the society of the house, and she felt that she 
had forced on this loss; but hers was not a gentle 
mind ; everything which caused grief to her excited an- 
gevy and though it was nktural for her to be angry with 
Mr. Enfield, it was not so evident wherefore she was to 
be angry with Marten, unless it is understood that she 
thought he owed more to the friendship which she and 
her family had shown him, than to be so very ready to 
throw up his situation at Northfield. 

But without looking more deeply into her feeling^, 
they were certainly such as prompted her to speak in 
such a way as proved to Marten that he had altogether 
erred in judgment when he had attributed any ladylike 
qualities to her. 

"And do you really assert," she said, "that in a fit of 
passion, you have had the folly to throw up your curacy, 
knowing, as you must have done, that Enfield could not 
have made such trifles as are alleged against you the 
pretext for dismissing you ? Could you not see that out 
of jealousy for our family, he was trying how far he had 
the influence to force you to give us up, and that if you 
had only been cool, and ujsed a little self-command, the 
struggle would have ended there and then, and you would 
have been left to use the liberty which is the right of 
every gentleman, without its being possible for Enfield 
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to have touched yoa, so long^ as yoD attended to the 
forms and observances of your calling.^' 

Marten uttered an exclamation of astonishment. 

" You may be surprised," she added, " knowing how 
I detest the whole set of them, to hear that I regret 
your having flown in their faces^but do you not see 
that you have gratified them by yielding them the vic- 
tory 1 You should have retained your position, keeping 
strictly to the letter of the law, that is, to all your eccle- 
siastical formularies, and taking your own way in eve- 
rything not involved in those punctilios; you would have 
baffled them all completely." 

" But," replied Marten, " might not the interests of 
religion have suffered by a protracted discord between 
the rector and the curate T though I think himself ill- 
used, yet I could not think of bringing such scandal on 
the church*" 

Miss Stephens laughed at the last woM. 

"There you are," she said, with ineffable scorn. 
" Though I believe that you churchmen, for the most 
part, do deadly hate each other, yet, let some one of 
the laity but touch one of your privileges with the point 
of a needle, and you all unite in its defence as close as 
the Macedonian pl^alanx." 

" Because,^' replied Marten, " that, however we may 
be led by human weakness to disagree amongst our- 
selves, we hav^ better feelings, which do not permit us 
to abandon the interests of religion." 

" Say your own interests," returited the young lady, 
" and may-be you may be nearer the mark." 

It was not probable that Marten should be soothed by 
this, sort of language, neither was he, — ^he declined an 
invitation to dinner, and returned to his lodgings under 
the painful conviction that he had forfeited Mr. Enfield's 
respect and patronage for a family not worthy of such 
sacrifice. He could not coipprehend how it happened 
that he had never before a[^reciated Miss Stephens nor 
her set, as he did that day ; for he was not aware that 
be had offended her, by showing her how easily he could 
abandon the place where she resided. 

If we follow Marten for the two next following weeks, 
we shsdl find him avoiding all society, giving his orders 
in his own interior as shortly and coldly as possible, re- 
jecting every invitation from which he could find the 
smallest excuse for freeing himself, and, in fact^ avoid- 
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ing many from being constantly out of the way when 
persons called. 

Mr. and Mrs. Enfield exhibited on several occasions H 
desire for reconciliation far beyond what Marten de- 
served ; but the young man's pride was not come down, 
and though he ought to have been ready to meet the 
rector and his lady more than half way, yet he was 
even better satisfied that the disagreement should not 
be made up, than that he should be supposed the offend- 
ing party. 

It was a glorious period of the year, the latter end of 
August, when the harvest moon rendered the nights as 
pleasant for being out of doors as the day. Marten 
spent many of each twenty-four hours in the fields and 
woods, taking books out with him and reposing on the 
grass, reading and thinking in soUtary. places, his 
thoughts rather running forward to the future than lin- 
gering over the past : for he was too full of the pros- 
pects before him, and the hopes and fears attending his 
wishes, to be in a state to reason profitably on the va- 
rious circumstances of his career hitherto as a minister. 
If thi& career had not been a very glorious one, he set 
his failures down to any causes rather than his own 
indiscretion : either that the situations which he had 
filled were not suited to him ; or that he was such as the 
people had not capacity to appreciate ; or that he had 
either been interfered with or counteracted ; or that the 
people had been set against him ; or that he had not 
appeared among them with sufficient authority; with 
sundry other ors and ands, which strung together so 
many reasons for his not having achieved any very 
eminent successes : — so that we cannot wonder if he 
came to the conclusion that few curates — with his pre- 
tensions, be it observed— ever had been more unfortu- 
nate than himself. 

One continued system of rude banter which was car- 
ried on by the younger members of Grove House, from 
the time in which it was known that he had proposed 
to leave NorthfieldV rather than remain there and assert 
his independence as regarded his private actions, had 
the effect of completely driving him from their society, 
and he had formed no intimacy with any other persons 
in the place. 

He felt it awkward to write to M^isfield and Henry 
Milner, and h^nce he perpetually had the solacing sense 
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of being alone in the world, and not being cared for by 
any individual of his fellow-creatures, unless it might 
be his father ; but he much doubted whether this pater- 
nal interest would manifest itself in anger, or in some 
attempt to further his advancement. 

Before he received an answer from his father, Mr. 
Enfield informed him that there was a gentleman ready 
. to take his situation, at the same time referring in the 
kindest way to his convenience, as to the period in 
which he might wish to leave Northfield. Marten did 
not receive this kind, reference as he should have done, 
but assured Mr. Enfield that it was quite the same to 
him when he quitted the {)lace. > 

The paternal letter arrived very soon after Marten 
had filled up the measure of his ungracious behaviour to 
Mr. Enfield, and gave an entire change to the whole cur- 
^rent of his thoughts. He anticipated nothing, whilst 
opening the letter, but strong expressions of displeas- 
ure ; on the contrary, his eye was first addressed by 
expressions of almost puerile delieht. 

The Sig^nor Martini had at length obtained a situation: 
this situation was upder the Austrian government, in no 
less distinguished a place than Venice. 

He spoke of apartments appointed him in a marble 
palace on the principal canal ; of his gondola, his estab- 
lishment of servants, and other matters of the same 
kind, which failed not to open out the brightest visions 
of ambition, and remain in the mind of tne ex-curate, 
and rendered him almost proof against certain passages 
which ensued, indicative of displeasure at the manner 
in which he, his son, had thrown away Lord H — ^'s pa- 
tronage. 

If these few lines might cause a shght irritation, all 
was more than set right when the last page of the letter 
was arrived at, and he found not only tbo desired per- 
mission to join his father directly, but an order for 
drawing a sum equivalent to the expenses of his journey, 
on a banker in London, with a direction to call on a 
gentleman there, who had just returned from Venice, 
and could give him all necessary information as to his 
proceedings. 

And now we are sorry to add^ that Marten's pride 
was perhaps even more strengthened than diminished 
by his father's letter. He experienced no humbling 
sense of the divine goodness on the occasion. He 
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thought he need no more be dependent upon the faronr 
of others, and it was still in this frame of mind that ho 
left Northfield and hastened to London, waiting till he 
had crossed the channel, before he wrote to inform 
Henry, Edward, or Lord H— , of his disagreement with 
Mr. Enfield, and total change of his prospects. . 



CHAPTER XXI. 

It is not our intention to describe Marten^s journey 
from England to Venice ; we shall only say, that at 
Geneva he found a letter, waiting his arrival i- it wa» 
from his father, and we shall take the liberty of an 
historian, and copy a portion of it for the benefit of our 
readers. 

^Paiaaizo Torino, ^ 
" My DEAft John, 

" Having so many other pressing matters to attend 
to, I have not mentioned, I think, that somewhere about 
the period in which I received information of your 
leaving Northfield, I became acquainted with a young 
Italian gentleman, the S|gnor di Romano ; not a mere 
nominal gentleman of the order of Sans-terrC) which 
abounds, you will find, on the continent, but one who 
o\^ns a principality as wide as one of our largest Eng- 
lish counties, with a castle in the mountains, . and a 
palace in this city. In short, if his property is to be 
Judged by his style of living, it is what is considered 
princely in Venice. This young gentleman seems 
scarcely eighteen, and from the excessive delicacy-of 
his complexion, he appears either to be in bad health, 
or to have been brought up in too effeminate habits, 
probably a little of both. He took rather a forced step, 
one a little out of the routine of punctilio, to get himself 
introduce^ to me ; and of course, when he informed me 
who he was, and I found ^e was speaking correctly, I 
paid him every possible, attention, and we conversed 
together almost the remainder of the evening. Without 
being gauche, for he was singularly elegant and refined 
in his manners, yet he exhibited occasionally embarrass- 
ment and timidity, perhaps not unsuited to his tender 
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years, and the absolute slate of independence in which 
he seems to be placed. I fancy he has no companion 
nor friend that suits him, for he seemed, I speak only to 
you, my dear John, to take so great a liking to me, that 
on the second time of our meeting he asked me many 
questions, which proved he had interested himself in my 
affairs. These questions were, * Had 1 a son t Where 
was he 1 Was he likely to come to Venice ? Was not 
his name John 1 aiid was he not a Protestant priest V 

" Once, indeed, it did occur to me, that it was possible 
that this young signor might have been a school or col- 
lege fellow of yours, and I was led to this conjecture by 
his dropping a hint that he had been in England. But 
surely, John, if ever you had met with a youth of so dis- 
tinguished an appearance as this, you must have men- 
tioned him to me. At all events, either for my sake or 
your own, I rather think the former, he is prepared to 
cultivate your friendship whenever it shall be feasible, 
and who knows what may not accrue from the con- 
nection ? The signor is so far younger than you are, 
that he might be glad of you as a half companion or half 
tittor, and a prudent man should watch these little open- 
ings, and know how to serve himself of them. 

** The signor has been for some weeks past at a house 
he has at Monselice, which place you will, I trust, know 
in due time, and there I have not seen him since his 
second visit ; but I have called at his house in Venice, 
and shall t;all again as soon as I hear of his return. He 
is, I hear, a papist, which of course we must have ex- 
pected, and under the charge of his mother's confessor, 
to whom he pays great deference; which in the present 
liberal days is not usual with independent young 
men,** Ac. &c. 

Though the Signor Martini had filled his paper as full 
as it well might be, all that we have not quoted touched 
on matters so small, that even his son could hardly give 
them any attention. Annoyed about these little minutiae, 
all of which were so trifling that he could not lay hold 
of any one as a cause of offence, his still irritated mind 
vented itself upon the affair of the Italian signor. " My 
father," he thought, " as fathers are wont to do in his 
situation, has been full of my return to him, after a 
separation of many years, and he has probably been 
worrying this young gentleman witk the perfections of 
myself, until no doubt he was glad enough to escape to 
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Monselice. How is it possible a papist and a foreigner 
coald care about one who cannot have two ideas in 
common with himself 1 But I must put a stop to this at 
once, if it does not die away olf itself. I cannot, as a 
clergyman of the Church of England, enter into partner- 
ship with a Romish priest to take charge of an effeminate 
youth. My father might surely allow me to take what 
steps I considef right in my own a^airs, and not be in 
such a hurry to dispose of me with or without my own 
consent." So thought Mairten, and such, continued to be 
his sentiments, as we shall see, even after his arrival at 
Venice. 

Having spent the night in the renowned and most 
erudite ci^ of Padua, where, as in duty bound, Marten 
thought of Antenor, canonized, in the daik ages under 
the cognomen of St. Anthony, our traveller set off by 
dawn to Maestre,^ moving all the way in a line with a 
black canal, amid houses discoloured by damp. In 
short, the scene was altogether Dutch, without the 
Dutch cleaidiness. 

Arrived at Maestre, he procured a gondola and em- 
barked for the city of the sea, of which he had already 
caught many distant glimpses. These gondolas struck 
Marten as having a most funereal appearance, with their 
awnings of black cloth and their black tassels hanging 
from them. He still had a considerable way to go be- 
fore he reached the open sea, by a channel between, 
crumbling banks covered with rank vegetation. 

Every person knows that Venice is built on certain 
low islets of the Adriatic, in a part of thatsea, called 
the La^unes, the buildings being supported by piles 
driven into the earth of the islands, and the principal 
passages between the houses being by w^ter, which 
renders this city, as far as I am aware, unlike any other 
on the face of the globe. 

Of the many persons who have described it, very few 
have informed their readers or hearers, that there is a 
connection between the different parts of the -city by 
narrow streets, alleys, and bridges, behind the houses ; 
though they all speak of the great square of St. Mark, 
and some mention . the public gardens. But we must 
now endeavour to look at Venice with Marten's eyes. 

After a certain time, as the gondola proceeded, our 
traveller came to where the canal began to open and 
its banks to recede to the right and left, whilst directly 
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before him, risiog, as it were, from the ocean, appeared 
the towers of Venice, looking, at first, like a town built 
on the margin of the sea, yet having detached parts 
which already showed that it arose from the sea itself. 
The watei^ way was marked on either side by stakes 
rising out of the sea, as we have seen poles fixed in the 
snow to desienate the road. On these were fixed lamps, 
which were lighted at night to prevent vessels from 
leaving the line. ' . , 

The first building by which the gondola passed, was 
a castle with a little platform before it, ^nd the next a 
private house, near wiiich the family carriage, being 
also a gondola, was moored under a shed^ 

Unfortunately for effect, the entrance on the side of 
Maestre is through a veiy inferioi: part of the city, where 
the houses are mean and ruinous, the tendency to decay 
being very strong, on account of the damp Seising from 
the water. 

In this street also are trottoirs on each side, which 
makes the part of the city to which it belongs appear 
more Dutch than Venetian ; but still, the scene, though 
not yet meeting Marten's expectations, was unlike any- 
thing^xperience had ever shown him ; the feature which 
struck him most being, that wherever other streets di- 
verged from the main passage, instead of a paved road, 
there wai? a branch of a, canal. 

As they glided on, the trottoirs, with their decaying 
parapets, disappeared, and the water washed the walls 
of the houses, from many of which were steps, for the 
convenience of passing to ami from the gondolas. 

The gondolier at length announced to Marten that 
they had entered the grand canal, and the young man 
was forthwith on the alert, and in the very agony of 
expectation, for he had not seen, his father for several 
years ; and so filled was his tnind with anticipations of 
various descriptions, that the numerous striking objects 
^hich seemed to glide past him on each side, formed 
only a general impression, of which the strongest cha- 
racteristic was .wonder. 

The great canal is enclosed on either side by palaces, 
built by the most emi^epit architects of those ages in 
which the barks of Venice ^ere paramount from the 
Black Sea to the pillars of Hercules. Yet over these 
once stately edifices, damp,^ desertion, and neglect, had 
cast so deep a shade, that it required more attention than 
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Marten had to bestow, to enable him to form any idea 
of what they had been in their more fortunate days. 

The gondolier had just pointed out a single arched 
bridge in the distance before them, and pi'onouhced the 
magic name, Rialto, when he drew up at a flight of 
steps, descending from the lower chambers,, or rather 
arched vaults, which supported one of the many marblls 
palaces which lined the canal. 

This was the residence of the Signor Martini ; and 
our young traveller stepped from the boat, paid the sum 
demanded, and was left, almost the next minute, alone 
on the steps. 

Having walked a few paces inwardj he found himself 
in a gloom so deep, that for some seconds he did not 
dare to advance ; but when his eye had ,a little accus^ 
tomed itself to the obscurity, he found that he ws^s en- 
vironed by arches of immense strength, probably them- 
selves erected on pilteis, and supporting on their huge 
backs the whole of the heavy building above. 

On one side was a gondola moored in a place sunk for 
such a purpose, and shut out by flood-gated from the 
•canal ; and had he proceeded rashly before he saw his 
way, he might h^ive had the satisfaction of walking into 
this watery bed of the gondola— which would by no 
means "have suited his ideas of the decbrum with which 
he wished td make his first acquaintance with his father's 
household. 

By another careful look around him, he espied a wide 
flight of stone stairs tending upwards. It required no 
vast discernment to conjecture what they were for, and 
he immediately made for. them, and after considerable 
ascent^ issued forth into a large hall, feeling that he was 
coming into the house much in the style of a visiter 
who had entered by the cellar, rather thati the front 
door above ground. 

A serv£int whom he saw as he first stepped forth, ex- 
pressed no manner of surprise at his appearance, but 
addressed him as if quite prepared to see a. stranger, a 
traveller, and an, Englishman also •* for the S*ignor 
Martini had bqen looking for ^^'^ son for several days- 
S?e h'^^rSi^^wJ" Mae^rathe day before ,Hh 

he'^mivft^.'if'^*!?™' ««"'Wf-'»«w>r<''^ \rhatever elw 

fndeS descw^^ ^°' ^^ appSaranc e wu» ot a very 

"^ descnptjon. welcomed him v varmly, and said 
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t!iat the signor would be in ecstasies. He was then at 
dinner with a friend above; and requested that the 
young gfentleman would ascend the next flight of stairs 
to the dining-room. 

Fashions differ in different countries. The ground 
floors of Italian houses are seldom used by the heads of 
families ; and occasionally the state rooms are nearest 
the roof. The Signer Martini, however, had not chosen 
his sitting-rooms, in the imme&se house which he partly 
occupied, quite so high, but on the first floor ; where, at 
the moment of the arrival of his son, he was taking his 
early dinner, or noon* tide meal, wi^ his friend, in an 
uncarpeted marble hall, which had a balcony hanging 
over the canal; the hall being partially darkened by 
•green latticed doors. 

Marten requested the servant, when they had reached 
the ante-room, to go first and announce him ; and whilst 
he stood without he heard his father's voice saying, in 
English, " My son arrived — where is he t" 

The next moment Marten came forward, and was met 
with a burst of paternal feeling, such as he had never 
before beheld in his parent. 

After various questions, broken sentences, and often- 
repeated congratulations, in which last the Italian guest, 
to whom Marten was introduced as the Signer Dorale, 
eloquently mingled, the party became more composed, 
and the young traveller was able to recollect that he was 
excessively hungry. 

The table was supplied with several made dishes, and 
some sort of small oiids, delicately served; and though 
Marten might have preferred a leg of Welsh mutton, yet 
he made his father smile at the earnestness with which 
he attacked the dainties. 

The repast was concluded by some fine fruits, and the 
servants being dismissed, much conversation ensued, 
tending to open the son's eyes to certain features of his 
father's character, which hitherto he had understood 
very imperfectly, and of which he had till then scarcely 
felt the annoyance. 

The conversation was carried on in English — ^which 
language was understood and spoken very fairly by the 
8ignor Dorale, who was evidently in the confidence of 
his host, for he entered into all the latter said, as if he had 
been one of the family. He was a middle-aged man ; 
but had not the fine appearance of our Marten's father. 
T 
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This last was still a very handsome man ; and if |rreat 
attention to dress sometimes denotes a consciousness 
of personal excellence^ this evidence was not wanting, 
for though the Signor Martini wore an undress coat, 
suited for ease and coolness, yet the arrangement of his 
hair, his waistcoat, and black satin stock, were faultless. 
Several superb jewels also blazed in his brooch and rings, 
andhishands were whit&and delicate as those of alady. He 
lay back in his chair^ in an attitude of graceful ease .whilst 
the discourse we ate about to relate, held its smooth, and 
may-be some what light and apparently inconsistent tenor. 

" You are improved, John,?' he commenced, " since I 
last saw you — ^nbt grown— but fallen more into form. 
What say you, Dorale, 4oes he resemble me 1 I fancy 
he does — ^but a man knows not his own appearance." 

The answer required to this question came from the 
intimate friend in the form most acceptable. He spoke 
so decidedly of the father^s good looks, and of the. son 
being the very image of that father, that Marten, who 
was not accustomed to compliments of this description, 
looked intently on his grapes, and. blushed double deep, 
once for his father ancl twice for himself. 

The Signor Martini having uttered a sentiment, for 
the originalty of which we are not disposeii to be capi- 
tious, on personal excellence being a mere accident of 
nature, and very liable to perish, suddenly asked his son 
where his luggage was, and when it would probably 
arrive ; and being satisfied that all was right as far as it 
regarded that matter, he added^" Well, there is no 
haste ; your present dress, John, is in good style, very 
gentlemanly, requiring little change. The grade of a 
clergyman of the Established Church of England is that 
of a gentleman, and such a dress as is thought proper in 
one of that profession in the superior circles -in England 
is always sufficient abroad. Nothing is in worst.taste 
than a mixture of costumes — is it not so, Dorale 1" 

The Signer Dorale echoed the sentiment, and paid his 
friend a compliment on his universal good taste. 

The Signor Martini waved oif the compliment with a 
patronizing smile ; and proceeded to ask bis son several 
questions respecting his general habits, and manner of 
spendii^ his leisure.- Was he fond of reading ? and of 
what kind? He must study Italian without loss of 
time; he would lose a great deal if not well versed in 
that language. He had learned drawing, he knew — 
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could he sketch from nature ? He hoped he had a taste 
for music — ^he knew that he had a fine voice for speak- 
ing ; had he ever tried it in singing? He should advise 
him to have a master — he was in the land of harmony. 
No place like Venice in that respect->^he must learn to 
take a good second. No introduction to a foreign, or 
even an English lady, like that of taking a song in parts 
With her. He next asked if he ever played? and Marten 
supposing that he referred still to music, answered, a 
little on the flute. 

-The Signer Martini shuddered at the mistake, as de- 
noting an ignorance of the world, which he considered 
the very worst form in which ignorance could manife^st 
itself-— but having explained that he meant games of 
chance, he seemed pleased when his son told him that 
he had no taste for them. Dancing was next mentioned 
— did he dance T 

Marten replied that he had no taste for it, and that he 
had seldom had an opportunity of trying it. 

•* But you have learned ?" exclaimed his father, in 
alarm ; *' dancing was an item in your half-yearns biUs 
at Olent Green, for some time, I recollect." 

^ I learned for many months," replied Marten, ** but I 
have forgotten what I learned." 

" Unfortunate," exclaimed his father. 

•* Perhaps not so," remarked the Signer Dorale ; •* I 
have heara you say that they cannot dance in England — 
though they can hop and flounder to the sound of music. 
The young gentleman will profit all the more from his 
instructors here, if he haa forgotten what he learned in 
England." 

*' Lessons !" here exclaimed Marten, '* lessons ! do you 
mean in dancing?" •* How monstrous," he thought, " for 
a man, who has been- an acting clergyman for two or 
three years, to be learning to dance !" He did not, how- 
ever, express this thought. 

His father had already dismissed the subject of learn- 
ing to dance, by saying, ** At present we can decide 
nothing ; we shall see what will open ; we shall see how 
the English take you up, John. There is a very steady, 
though may-be, a somewhat exclusive set, of our own 
country people at Venice — our English consul at their 
head. No doubt, your acquaintance will be sought by 
them, and much must depend as to the line you ought to 
take on the openings in that quarter." 
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The younger Marten had n^ver been so much puzzled, 
when at school, with the lines, and circles, and points of 
Euclid, as he was to understand the points, and lines, 
and circles of his father's hints ; and he was actually 
meditating an inquiry into the meaning of some of these 
dark sentences, when, just at the moment in which, like 
a birdcatcher, he thou^t he might throw his net over 
his bird on one side, in less than a twinkling of the eye 
the creature was chirping beyond his reach on another. 

" Apropos^ John," were the next words of his father, 
falling ill so quickly after the mention of the English 
serious set in Venice, as to show that they were con- 
nected somehow with that set in the senior's mind. 
** Anropos^JoYin^ do you adopt cigars 1 — ^you do not, I 
unoerstand by that negative shake of the head. Well, 
all very well, the cigar is not admitted everywhere ; there 
are some sets |a whiqh they are absolutely interdicted. 
I am glad to find you are independent of them ; ^main 
satiU you are quite clear of your line. It is easier to 
adopt them than to give them up." 

"I doubt, my dear sir," replied Marten, " that I should 
not find it easy to adopt them." 

" Well," replied the elder, " at present there can be 
no necessity to decide on this subject. I c^m sure that 
you will be prepared to do anything which may make 
you acceptable,— always, I suppose, of course, in an 
honorable way, — to those who are likely to advance your 
interest ; but, John," he added," I see that you have neith- 
er brooch, nor chain to your watch. Have you nothing of 
the kind ? surely you have not left them with your heavy 
baggage. Nor have you even a ring." 

Marten confessed, in the first instance, that h& never 
possessed any things of this description ; ^d in the 
second, that had he even desired them, he had never had 
the means of procuring them. 

" This must be remedied," said the signer ; '* and, John, 
though an artist would delight in the arrangement of 
your hair — for it is free, and fine, and natural — yet it is 
not — not exactly as it is worn. What think you, 
Dorale?" 

The Italian signor smiled on being thus applied to, 
answering, " I think, my friend, that we should be slow 
in interfering with a work which dame Nature has done 
so weU : and so criticsdly as to time, as the modem 
fashion of wearing the hair is but an imitation of what 
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^our son's is without art ; but if I migbt suggest a little 
improvement, it should be here,'* and he drew his hand 
across his upper lip< 

*' Ah ! very true, the moustache," exclaimed the Sig- 
ner Martini, " a well arranged moustache on the upper 
lip, with a curl at each comer of the mouth, would be a 
decided improvement; but before we cultivate the 
moustache, John, we must weigh ail points. Tliis very 
manly and beautiful ornament on the upper lip of youth 
is not adopted in the serious party, at least by clerical 
persons. We must not give offence in that quarter until 
we have seen how other views may open to us. By- 
the-bye, Dorale, have you 4ieard anything of the arrival 
of Signor Bomani, from Monselice ?" 

At this name Marten's attention was instantly awak- 
ened, and he was preparing to speak, when a look from 
his father admonished him that what concerned this af- 
fair, as relating to himself^ was a matter to be spoken of 
apart. The word siesta was then uttered, Signor Do* 
rale withdrew, and the Signor Martini proposed to show 
his son the apartments prepared for him. 

" You have an immense house here, sir," said Marten^ 
as he accompanied his father through a long jgallery, 
richly painted in fresco, and furnished with wmdows ; 
the frames of which were most delicately wrought in 
the finest marble, though the beauty of the marble was 
impaired by the damps rising from the water, and the 
careless habits of the Italian household menials. 

'' We have splice abundant now in Venice," replied 
the Si^^nor Martini ; " our most splendid palaces are, in 
many mstances, occupied by paupers : and on the roofs 
of houses, formerly trodden by princely merchants, we 
may often see long^ line^ of linen exposed to dry ; but 
here are ]mur jrooms ; 3rou will find them cool and airy. 
Remember, my son, that you are at home, and have a 
father ready to supply all you need, to the extent of his 
ability; you know, of course, our Italian custom. We 
shall all be more quiet presently than you may perchance 
find us at midnight You cannot do better than do as 
they do at Rome — adieu, au revoir ;^* BXid shaking his 
son's hand, he left him, and not without more new ideas 
than the young man well knew what to do with. 

We have given on all occasions a very accurate ac- 
count of every location in which Marten was settled for 
aitiy time, we have described little parlours, and snug 
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Studies, Ac; and surely as it lies equally in our power, 
it would be a very g^reat neglect if we omitted to de- 
scribe the rooms of which his father gave him possession 
in the Palazzo Torino, at Venice. 

These apartments consisted of a range ot three vast 
chambers, with lofty ceilings, most richly painted with 
groups of figures from the heathen mythology; the 
walls themselves being of stucco, with moulding and or- 
naments of g^ding, which; when fresh, must have been 
superb. 

A line of windows, in frames of delicate tracery, 
wrought in maible, ran along the whole front of each 
room ; and before them was an open gallery ^nd balus* 
trades, supported by the colonnade of the- first floor. 

At each end of the line of windows, was a small circu- 
lar closet, which hung clear over the canal, being com- 
posM of delicate and richly fretted marble ; and within 
these closets were a few chairs and a table, showing 
that these had been favorite recesses for those who had 
formerly occupied these apartments. 

The pieces of furniture in the three rooms were few 
and far between ; though more than their present tenant 
required ; but he was glad to see a sofa amongst the 
other articles, and soon extended himself upon it, being 
weighed down with heat and fatigue, and above all, a 
multiplicity of new ideas, than which nothing makes a 
human being more heavy. 

When awakened by the step of his father, in the room, 
he saw, by the shadows, that the evening was far ad- 
vanced. 

** Come, my son," said the Signet Martini, ^* you have 
rested well ; 1 am come to propose to you an airing in 
my gondola before, we sup. - We will have this evening 
to ourselves ; the fresh air, first on the water, and next 
in the balcony, will give you iww life." 

Nothing could have pleased Marten better than^ this 
arrangement ; and as he descended with his father to 
the canal, and stepped into the gondola, he could scarcely 
identify his present self with the curate of Altoni>ury dis- 
tributing garments to old women. - 

So often has a progress through the city of the .S6a« 
at the cool hour of evening, been described by persons 
well skilled ini the art of description by the pen, that I 
can do no better than refer my readers to these ; beg- 
)png them to, understand, th^ Marten looked on all £^ 
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saw in the true spirit of romance, and that as he passed 
under the Rialto, and saw the towers of St. Mark, and 
the Campanello in high relief, first against the glowing 
evening sky, and next in the pale moon-beams, the 
common-places of his parent, though exhibited in much 
variety, were totally unable to withdraw him from the 
classiceil. and romantic visions in which he was in- 
dulging. 

The Signor Martini was too much a man of the world 
to converse on private matters, even in English, in a 
gondola; though the ample space of the Guiadecca, when 
entered therein, far exceeds the grand canal in breadth, 
full well he knew the uses of common-place subjects, 
where there was the least chance of being overheard ; 
and a gondola might steal upon them unheard, and 
bearing English ears. 

It was, therefore, not till after supper, and when the 
father and son were sitting in a balcony open to the 
water, that the subject of the Signer Romano was 
brought forward ; but little more was elicited by Marten 
from what his father then said, than what he ^ knew 
before. 

The Signor Romano was liot yet come to Venice, but 
was daily expected, and when he di4 arrive, every 
imaginable attention was to be paid to him ; at least, so 
said the Signor Martini. 

" Whatever may be the cause of this supposed interest 
of the young nobleman in youj John," he continued, '' you 
must take hold of it, as what may prove an important 
opening. The young man's rank and fortune are very 
superior, and if he, on acquaintance, takes a fancy to 
you^ as he seems prepared to do^ and you follow it up 
prudently, it is difficult to say what an advantage it might 
not prove ; but you will be guided by those who know 
the world better than you can possibly do." 

Several lengthened admonitions followed this last re- 
mark, one and all of which were so strongly tinctured 
with what the haughty son considered to be the genuine 
spirit of toad-eating, that his whole mind rose against 
them, and it was not amiss that he happened to be seated 
in the shadow of one of the pillars which supported the 
gallery, or he must inevitably have betrayed his indig- 
nation, by «very silent demonstration of which his out- . 
ward man was capable. 

His nostrils expanded, his upper lip wotkedt every 
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limb became agitated, and he aetuaOy clenched his 
teeth to prevent the escape of any expression of the 
firm resolution he had already made, never to become 
the mean sycophant of any man living. 

How this conversation might have terminated we can- 
not say, if certain exquisite musical strains.had not sto- 
len on the ear of the young man, just as his forbearance 
was at the last gasp. The musicians and singers were 
in a gondolsl, and as the boat approached along the still 
waters, the sound became more distinct, and Marten 
thought that he had never heard music sweeter, or more 
appropriate to the scene. 

It had not quite died away, when he requested per- 
mission to withdraw ; and when he had made his escape, 
he hastened to his room, determined more than ever to 
be the s<4e disposer of his own future career in Ufe. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

As Marten and his father took their chocolate next 
morning together, the elder said he had been consulting 
his friend Dorale, who had been with him whilst dress- 
ing, and they had come to the conclusion that it would 
be best for Marten to remain for the present unintrodti- 
ced into other families, seeing only those who visited in 
the house, till the Signor Romano airived from Mouse- 
lice. *^Lest, John," he added, "the serious English 
party, which is now the highest of our peoi^e in Venice, 
should take you up, and bring you forward in the chapel 
as a preacher, which I think them very likely to do. 
Then should you become popular, and talked of in that 
line, which all things considered, person, voice, manner, 
&c., without flattery, I think, more than probable, the 
young signor, or the yowig people about him, wojald 
take alarm, anid thus any prepossession he might have 
in your favour, might be disanulled, and all our expecta- 
tions closed in that quarter." 

** What expectations, dear sir," asked Marten, " can 
we have from an Italian and a papist, however high in 
rank!" 

"€Uve me credit, John," replied the father, "for 
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knowing what I am about. / am not advising^ you 
without some solid grounds whereon to build my advice. 
You will not be sorry, I presume^ to be put into a way 
in which you may advance yourself in life." 

Marten felt that it had ever been a strcmg desire 
within his breast to raise himself in life ; ambition had 
ever been hi» leading passion, though, Mke all human in- 
stincts, it had had its hot aijid cold ^ts, and other modifica- 
tions. At the University, and at WoodviUe^ it had often 
stood at fever heat ; and under Mr. Dalben's roof had 
sunk sometimes i)elow zero. Since he had been oidain- 
ed, it had somewhat changed its character. He had 
since tlien aspir^ to^ turn many to the true faith ; to be 
called the light of his people ; the giver of sight to the 
blind ; and it ended in the ardent hope of bein^ richly 
rewarded, not in the world to come, but in this more 
especially. 

Marten desired to be pointed out as an eloquent 
preacher — a man whose pleadings few could be K)und 
to resist ; and so cunningly was this ambition interwo- 
ven in his most secret thoughts, that he himself was 
deceived by it ; no wonder, then, if he deceived others 
into the belief that it was a love of publishing God's 
word. Now, however, his father's advice to keep well 
with the Signor Romano seemed to attack his religion, 
whilst, in fact, it only attacked his natural pride, and 
fancying he was fighting the cause of his church,; he 
considered a resistance to his father's wishes his neces- 
sary duty as a clergyman of the church of England. 
Marten had already determined he would not pay any 
court to the Sienor Romano ; he sought,, therefore, an 
excuse to justuy himself to his father, and he made, 
therefore, their diverse faiths his pica. 

iSuch was the ambition of the son, whilst that of the 
father was of the common-place sort — the every-day 
kind of worifly men in general. Signor Martini, there- 
fore, was taken a little by surprise when his son flamed 
out, and declared that he never could submit to' take 
any steps which were not entirely consistent with the 
character of a clergyman of the church of England, and 
that if it were necessary to the success of any underta- 
king, that he should suppress the expression of any of 
his religious principles, he must beg leave to withi^w 
from aU concurrence with it. 

In the expression of this sentiment lA^xtfia did but 
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wfaat was riffht, but the motive that inflttenced him, and 
the manner m which he acted, could not have met with 
the approval of any true Chrietiaii. 

But the Signor Martini had quite recovered from his 
little disconcertment before his son had concluded his 
speech ; and smiling^ in that sort of indulgent manner 
with which a mother contemplates the impotent anger 
of the babe on her knee—" My dear boy," he said, "why 
this ebullitioa? there is not a man on earth who has a 
higher respect for religion than I have. If such had not 
been the case, why should I have brought you up to the 
church? You must, indeed, John, you must overcome 
this impatience of temper, by which you lose ol^ friends 
and repel new ones. You oudit to know my situation 
— there should be no secrets between us ; permit me to 
be sincere with you. Though now my income is better 
than it has been, and I am living handsomely, as my 
rank in this place requires, it k not in my power, after 
having given you an expensive education, to support 
you in i£eness — ^you must exert yourself ia one way or 
another, and I think myself entitled, as you have failed 
in your efforts — ^permit me to speak, do not interrupt 
me — and through the impatience I complain of, thrown 

away Lord H 's patronage, to expect that you will 

pay due attention to my words — ^that is, as long as you 
remai^ under my roof. Your immediate object must 
be to work, with Italian. I have engaged a master, 
and trust you will have made considerable proficiency 
in the language before our new friend arrives." 

Marten, of course, could^ make no objection to study 
the language and give his whole powers ,to iu He 
would, he said, accommodate himself to his father's 
wishes in all things which did not implicate his religious 
principles, or imply any mean time-serving concessions ; 
It was not in Ms nature to submit to any man^ caprices, 
and contraiy to his sense of rectitude, to conceal his 
religious sentiments. 

The kind-hearted father, instead of using any terms 
of disapproval, as might have been expected, launched 
out in high commendation of his son's attachment to 
reli^on, and noble and honourable feeling, finishing his 
subject by speaking of his own deep respect for religion. 

Then suddenly looking at his watch, as if recollecting 
himself, he started up, apologised for being obliged to 
leave^H»poke of the Italian master^ whom he had ap- 
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pointed to oome MriUiiii the how, and had ctid^ out of 
the rooii with a march as siiKXHh as the few last sen- 
tences which had flowed from his UpB» learing his son 
and heir swelling with indigpmtion, smd quite undeter- 
mined whether he should make up his mind to try Ve- 
nice a little longer, or go back to England-* with the 
proviso that he coi;dd get money so to do. 

Many lengthy pmgraphs have been written upon the 
advantage of having the pecunia always at command ; 
probacy as many might be composed with eqiud truth 
and more novelty, on the advantiages which as often ac- 
crue from the want of the command of this pecunia. 
What Marten might have lost had any one bestowed a 
bag of gold upon him at the instant tiiat he was wishing 
himself back in England, remains to be proved. 

He was stiU meditating on his ill^fortune and present 
embarrassment, with fats eyes resting on the small pie- 
ces of marUe in the pavement at his feet, when a small 
voice in a high key, saluted his ears> with an^* How do 
you do, saar~Sant6 bon — ^" 

Not Satan touched by lAuriel's spear could have 
stMTted more decidedly thai! Marten did at this unex- 
pected sonnd--nor coutd the arch-fiend iiave looked 
much more haughty than the young man did, w)ien 
having sprung from his chair to his full height, he saw 
before him a diminutive yellow youth, with large black 
eyes, white teeth, and black moustaches, standing be- 
hind where he had been sitting. 

Marten did not say, but looked— "Who are yout 
What brings youhere V— he had forgotten the threaten- 
-ed Italian pedagogue. 

The little man had been told that his future pupil re- 
quired to be taught the language from the first rudiments ; 
he-was prepared, therefore, to address him ivwhat Eng- 
lish he could muster, and seeing a need of some opening 
compliment or address of some kind, he repeated his 
'* How do you do, saar ?" then adding, '* health good — I 
am your most humble servant for to teach lead and 
spe9k. Can you read % Can you speak little I Have 
ytm got book?" 

Marten scarcely knew what to do to get rid of his ir- 
ritation. But feeling the man was not to blame for 
being, though small, an immense bore, and for speaking 
bad Euj^h, and coming when he was supremely un- 
weleome, he sat dawn, books having been produced, 
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took a lesson, wa» t^tt sullen and dry, recmved maay 
high comi^iments, and dismissed his . master with the 
impression that he was a most unfdeasing specimen of 
the haughty Englishman: 

At length Marten found himselfaf liberty to withdraw 
and meditate, in one of his little cabinets, where every- 
thing was suited for calm meditation, excepting the 
mind itself in wliich the meditation was to go forward. 

We cannot question but that Marten was as anxious 
at this moment, as at any other period of his past life, 
to raise- himself to some eminmice or distinction ; his 
principles and good taste, not to say his pride, being 
sufficient to induce him to wish that any inducement or 
success which he might obtain might be, at least, con- 
sistent with his profession. He saw, he thought, that 
his father had stronger reasoos than were acknowledged, 
for wishing him to meet the advances of the Signor Ro- 
mano, and in the deepest recesses of hie own heart, he 
felt this was preipisely the sort of adventure which he 
should like to follow up. 

He had alwa3r8 sought the society of the great, bear- 
ing many things in Lord H^— which he should have de- 
nounced as utterly contemptible in an unlettered man, 
overlooking the dullness and inanity of Lady Anne, ac- 
commodating himself to principles in Lord H— — which 
he would have disputed vehemently with another, and 
finally submitting himself to caprices in Lady AHcia, 
which from a person of lower degree he would not have 
tolerated for an instant. AU this he had borne with the 
secret wish of advancing his interests — but with this 
ambition, the young ma^ had much pride and sensitive- 
ness. With an extreme horror of the ridiculous^ and 
withal an obstinacy of character, which made it most 
difficult to guide him, even in the way in which, had he 
been left alone, his natural propensities would have led 
him, he was extremely jealous of interference, and 
though he himself had often gone farther ih propitiating 
the great, than his father had required him to go in the 
case of the Signor Romano^ yet he chose to think his 
parent mean and time-serving, and looked anxiously 
round him for some other opening by which he might 
obtain independence. 

Nothing occurred to him hut to write and state as 
much of his case as he judged prudent, to bis old school- 
fellow, Lord F*-*— , who had acquaintance, he recollected, 
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^n Veniee, and other parts of Italy : so to him he wiotet 
and dispatched the letter immediately ; and then settled 
down with the determination to remain quiet at present 
and await the turns of fortune or fate. 

We are sorry to add that no wish of pleasing his 
jtather, influenced the yormg man in forming his deter- 
mination. 

When next he appeared before Ins parent, he was 
more than ever settled in this determiiiation, yet he was 
so quiet and resenred in his manner, though not negli- 
gent of any of the common forms of politeness, that Sig- 
nor Martini believed that all was right with him — ^that 
he would do all he wished, and that they had only to 
await the arrival of Signer Romano, to place all things 
in a desirable train, as related to this af^ir. 

It was, as we before stated, the plan of the father, to 
keep his son in retirement till matters should open re^ 
Bpecting the young Signer Romano ; and Marten fell in 
very quietly with this arrangement, the retirement agree- 
ing well with the sullen, discontented state of his mind, 
for he chose to think hinraelf an unfortunate, illrused 
man. He seldom saw much of his father during the 
mornings, but he found full employment in visitmg va- 
rious parts of the city, in making short excursions to the 
continent, and in studying Italian, in which he made such 
rapid progress, as to meet the praises of his father, who, 
after a while, always addressed him in that language. 
During this period, the Signer Martini never mentioned 
the affair of the young Romano to his son, for he con- 
sidered the matter as settled between them ; but though 
taking no active measures to promote the views which 
he had formed on this subject, he was keeping the way 
clear to his object, as might have been seen on one oc- 
casion particularly, on which he sent his son out of the 
way to avoid introducing him to- an English gentle- 
man. 

Thus six weeks or more had passed, when one mor- 
ning, after breakfast, Signer Martini said abruptly to his 
son, **^The Signer Romano is come ; he arrived two days 
since ; this morning it will be necessary for us to pay 
our respects." 

Marten was preparing to speak, and, of course, to 
suggest some 'difficulty, when his father proceeded to 
teU him the hour when he should be ready to accompany 
him. ^* We go in the gondola to Uie water-gate of the 
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pakno — till whidi ^me adiea ! I liaTe pfe ssiag aftm 
to expedite. I efaidl, o£ course, find you ready;'' aad 
with these words he withdrew, leaving his son to make 
up his mind as to whether he should do as desired, or 
come to an open rupture with his parent ; and thou^ 
he spoke not, he thus aigued with himself. — 

'' As to the whole affair of this said signor, I fully be- 
lieve that it has no foundation but in the imagination of 
my father, who expects to find a patron in a youth who 
asks him casually if be has a son ; and it is so absurd, 
so ridiculous, to be acting and pushing one's s^ for- 
ward on such vague prospects. I would not have the 
story get wind amongst the old set in England, on any 
account whatever. Of course, I can't Uame my father 
for wishinff to advance me in life. But really, the 
methods which he proposes are so absurd, so fanciful, 
so visionary — but I am giving too much importance to 
the whole ridiculous affair by quarreling with my father 
about it. I most go with him. but I will not let it appear 
that I expect anything from the young man but the com- 
monest civility, even grant that he, for some Btrange 
whim, desires to make my acquaintance. . What could 
I possibly get by him 1 He is a papist, and coi^d never 
become the patron of a clergyman of the church of 
England." , 

At the hour fixed, Morten joined his father in the gon- 
dola, and they proceeded to a palazzo on the Guiadecca, 
where, entering in by the water-gate, they were receiv- 
ed and ushered by several richly-dressed serving men to 
a superb saloon on the first floor— a saloon into which 
only a chastened light was admitted through the fplding 
lattices, and where the air was perfumed by aromatic 
blossoms, and pictures and sculptures manifested Uie 
affluence of their possessor. 

On a sqfa in this saloon sat the young signpr, with 
several books spread before him. He looked hardly so 
much as eighteen, and was evidently in feeble health, 
excessively pale and delicate, with a countenance siiv- 
jTularly expressive and interesting. A faint flush arose 
m his cheeks when he saw the Sigtior Martini, and 
mantled still fuller when the elder gentleman presented 
bis son, which he did with strong manifestations of the 
pride which he felt in having such a son to introduce. 
The Signor Romano looked eagerly and somewhat anx^ 
ieusly at MarteD, and in a gentle tone, though evidently 
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with sMie little enbamnsment, ezpressed ^bt pieastc 
which he had in seeing liiin at Venice. 

Marten bowed, but his father having wailed a few 
seconds in^ain. in hopes that he would give a suitable 
answer in the language spoken l^ the young Italian, 
took on himself to supply the omission ; aecounted for 
his son's silence from his perchance being afraid to try 
to express himself in a ibieiffn language ; ho]^d this 
difllculty would be got over when be saw more of the 
young si^ot( and expressed the mortification it had 
been to himself not to be able before tliat day to intro- 
duce his son to the signor ; addkig, how earnestly his 
son had been studying the language, that he might con- 
verse with him. 

Marten was too polite to contradict his father, but the 
young signor, scarcely mring him time to speak, but 
addressing the fatheiv raid, ^ I take it for granted, siffiior, 
by this early and most welcome visit, and your kind- 
ness in bringing your son, you have received the note I 
sent immediately on my arrival. I must now thank you 
for your attention to all my former communications, 
and hope that I shaU very soon be able to mduce your 
son to pay mo a visit of some length.'' He then hinted, 
that he feared he might not have much time to himself 
(or the two ensuing days, but if, after these, Signor 
'Marten would favour him with his company for a few 
hours, he should consider it as the greatest favour that 
could be done him. 

**' So," thptkght Marten, ^ my father has been carrying 
on a private correspondence with this youth, den3ring 
me his confidence in an affair in which I am principally 
interested. I cannot conceive what his {dans and pro- 
jects are, but such, I imagine, as he thinks me not likely 
to accede to, without some little management." 

With this amiable view, after having ^rst thanked the 
Signor Romano for his attention, without saying that he 
meant to avail himself of his invitation, he said, that his 
stay in Venice might, he feared, be short, and should 
anything offer in England which might suit him as a 
clergyman of the establishment of that county, he mig^t 
return at very short notice. 

. The Signot Martini seemed to be so amazed at this 
declaration, that he could only open his eyes and gaze 
at his son; but the young signOr, instead of msnifesting 
displeasure tos wered^ that he only wished he were well 
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«iioagli to go himself to England, in wbicb case it wouM 
be his greatest pleasure to have the signor John Marten 
as his companion. 

The father caught at this hint with erident pleasure, 
and, iwithont referring to his son, he made an uncondi- 
tion^ offer of his services in attending the young Italian 
to England, or any other part of the continent. 

Marten could not conceal it from his mind, that noth- 
ing would please him more, circumstanced as he was, 
than such a scheme as was proposed, supposing that 
there was nothing which he did not comprehend, out of 
aight, in the character or condition of the Signor Ro- 
mano : but he did not at all like being disposed of so ui^ 
ceremoniously by his father, and he was resolved not 
to implicate himself by any promise till he heard from 
Lord F . He therefore drew himself more into him- 
self, leaving his father, who seemed to be quite elated 
by the last proposition of the Signor Romano, to supply 
all the expense of the conversati<m,. and to cover what 
he supposed to be the awkward bashfulness of his son 
as well as he was able ; and in matters of this delicate 
kind he conceived himself to be an adept. 

Having made their visit of some length, the Signor 
Martini, hinting that he had just then a pressure of busi- 
ness on his hands, 'withdrew with much ceremony, of 
course taking the lead in going out, and leaving his son 
for an instant in the rear. 

The young signor, who had followed himneariy to 
Che door, availed himself of that instant to beg Marten 
to excuse his not returning the visit on account of his 
ill health, and to renew his entreaties that he would 
come to see him ; again 8a3riag, however, that for the 
two next days he should be engaged, but after that most 
anxiously hoped to see him. Marten acknowledged 
these last advances with a smile, the first he had be- 
stowed on the young man, and with a speech, which, 
though short, did honour to his Italian tutor. 

He then hastened after his father, not being by any 
means able to make out what all these things might 
mean, though rather believing that there was some 
scheme of ambition of his fatlKir^s at the bottom of it, 
which he chose to suppose mean, though wherefoire it 
should be more so than his own late step in applying to 

Lord F to push him amongst his acquaintance in 

. Venice* he did not take the trouble to ask himself. 
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When fairly launched on the canal, the elder gentle- 
man suddenly turned to his son, and addressed him, under 
the influence of strong irritation. 

" Really, John," he, said— " really, after the education 
vou have received, and the superior society which ]roa 
have occasionally kept, I could not have believed it po8« 
Bible, had I not seen it, that you coidd have conducted 
yourself as you did this morning." > 

" How, sir V asked the son. 

" How, sir, do you say I" replied the father. " How, 
sir, indeed !^— had you come straight from thcr plough 
intathe presence of nobility, you could not have exhi- 
bited more gaucherie than you did ta<Lay ; no boarding- 
school girl could have showed more mouvaue ^on^6 in 
bringing forward her few scraps of bad French, than 
you did in expressing yourself in Italian. Grant that 
in doing your best you had made some mistakes ;: what 
then?— you would have shown your wish to please, and 
your veiy blunders would have been as so many proofs 
that your < gentlemanly and polite feelings outran your 
powers. Indeed, John, I blushed for you ; with the air 
and person of a gentleman, let me toll-you, ypu have 
shown yourself gnevously deficient in the manners of 
one. Excuse me, you have annoyed me — I cannot re- 
cover myself. Depend upon it, John, you will never 
make your way in the world till you acquire more com* 
mand of manner, s Be assured, young man, that you 
need a teacher of courtesy, if such could be had, far 
more than you have ever needed an Italian master." 

Marten was utterly thunderstruck at this charge. He 
felt that his father had not understood his manner in the 
presence of the Signer Romano, and he was prepated 
to be censured for pride and stiffness ; but to have been 
thought, and to have appeared awkward, shamo*faced, 
and overpowered by greatness^ was most mortifying, and 
what he could not suffer in silence. 

" Really^ sir," he said, ",you are the first person who 
ever attributed these defects to m3r manner. Yon well 
knoWf sir, that Signor Romano is not the ^rst gentleman, 
I may say nobleman, with whom I have associated ; and 
it was never before even hinted that I was deficient in 
gentlemanly bearing." 

" You may have associated, young man," replied the 
father, " with persons who have been too potite and 
delicate to teH you a truth— a forbearance which, as a 
u3 
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parent, I do not feel myself required to obsenro ; and I 
now, on seeing more of you, think it highly probable, 
that the various failures which you have attributed to 
other causes, may be ^accounted for by the defects of 
manner of which you have given such strong, and I may 
say offensive proof, this morning." 

Our friend, the younger Marten, had never before 
seen his father really angry ; and there is something in 
the anger of a parent, when experienced for the nrst 
time in adult years, before which the stoutest heart must 
quail. Even Marten's spirit was quieted, though not 
subdued ; he made no answer, and did not look up till 
his father, who was really a good-tempered and kind 
person in his way, which we should call shallow as op- 
posed to penetration, spoke again, and spoke kindly, 
though he did not recall anything he had before said. 

He told his son that his official affairs called him to 
the opposite coast of Dalmatia for a few days ; that he 
should leave him in Vemoe ; tha^ he hoped, if he did not 
return :till after the next two days, he ^ould call on the 
Signor Romano, and show him every kindness, and 
added, that it would depend on what he heard when he 
got home, whether he should set out that evening or 
the following day. As it proved,, he was obliged to go 
off immediately ; and Marten felt it agreeable to be re- 
lieved from his presence for a short time, for his late 
rebuke had sadly deranged his self-complacency ; and he 
was more than ever anxious that some way might open 
to him in which he might act independently of paternal 
admonitions. 

Who is able to set a boundary to the extent of ill- 
doing, to which the spirit of pride and self-dependence 
may and does carry the creature 1 As yet, all Marten's 
experiences of life had only tended more and more to 
develop this spirit, which, from childhood, had been the 
leading motive of his actions ; and though a principle of 
gentlemanly honour, and such views of religion as may 
be acquired by habit and study, had been grafted upon 
it, yet, as the original stock gained strength, the mffa 
became shrivelled, and almost ceased to put form the 
earnest of fruit. 

The society of Henry Milner, and the conversations of 
Mr. Dalben and others, had exercised a sweet restrain- 
ing influence on the young man for a time ; but there 
were no gentle influences -operating upon him in the city 
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of Venice^ ; and all that he ihere saw and heard, and oven 
the patenial reproofs, tended only to foster and encour- 
age the worst parts of his natursu character. Nothing 
occurred during the two days after his father left him, 
but t)iat he found each morning in the saloon a fragrant 
present of fruits and flowers from the Signor Romano ; 
with what was more acceptable, several volumes of Eng^ 
lish books sent by the same obliging hand for his perussd. 
These he acknowledged by polite but cold notes of 
thanks ; and had almost resolved to leave his card on 
the young gentleman on the third day ; when other 
things came across him, and changed his purpose, leav- 
ing him in the state in which we snail all assuredly -find 
ourselves when entered into the fruition ojf future hap- 
piness ; that is, totally without the smallest pretensions 
for saying, **This good have I obtained by my own 
efforts/' 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Soon after the Signor Martini*8 departure^ a packet 

from Lord F was placed in the hand of Marten. 

The enclosure contained vanous letters of introduction 
to Itsdian and English re^dents in Venice, the former 
being persons of considerable consequence in the city, 
already known by name to Marten; and the latter per- 
sons of the gayest, and perchance not of the most de- 
sirable description. 

Lord F 's letter was kind, and even warm, profess- 
ing strong desire to serve an old schoolfellow, but 
written in the usual off-hand style, full of allusions, 
which none but the old Cleat Green set could hf^e com* 
prehended, which, had they proceeded from an ignoble 
hand. Marten perclwnce, might haVe called atale and 
flat. ' 

Amid much irrelevant matter, there was one passage 
whieh Marten caught at with eagerness. 

" Tiiere is," said Lord F , " an old couple, a stupid 

peer with a dowdy wife, who have an only son, who is 
a right booby nobleman— they are now in Venice, or 
ehould be so about this time. They have actually in- 
qmed of a friend of mine, and of myself, if perchance 
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we knew of any fteconti^ehed young gentlemmwho 
would undertake to lead Ibeir cub fartber, by field and 
flood, tban tbey can find nerves to go witb bim. 

" Of course 1 thought of you, surmising that you would 
have no objection to receive a handsome s^ary for see^ 
ing foreign lands in the best style ; and if y<m bring the 
ci2> back, safe, and as stupid and quiet as he went forth, 
a tolerable assurance of a good living. 

"I have sent off an exquisite deUneation of you to 
overtake the venerables, and if tbey have not yet ap- 
peared in Venice, you have nothing to do but to culti- 
vate the good opinion, and obtain the good word of a 
young gentleman, whose name you wm find on one of 
the enclosed enrelopes. He has apartments in St. 
Marie's Place, and fills an ofiice under government ; and 
he is neither more nor less a person than Ralph Leeson, 
whom you might remember as spending a few days with 
mo at Oxford. 

" He is nephew of the old lady, the mother of your 
proposed travelling companion. Get Leeson's good 
word, ibr he has influence with his aunt, and passes for 
a pattern card with her ;but mind, you must not play 
off the clerical with Leeson. He bates — can't you un- 
derstand me 1— a word to the wise." 

We will not trouble pur readers with Marten's lucu- 
brations and cogitations on the letter of his TOble friend; 
nor say how pleased he was in .having a scheme of his 
own, which, in his opinion, was very much more pro- 
mising than that of his father could possibly be. He 
did not, however, take it into his calculations that his 
father's bird was, to all seeming, already in hand; 

whilst that held to his view by Lord F was still in 

the bush. „ 

His first object, however, was to present the letters 
of introduction, for which purpose he s^ out as soon as 
he could hope to be admitted to the various houses; 
and in less than three hours, had seen more of the gay 
society of Venice than he had done in the many we^ks 
in which he had resided there before. He found few of 
the gentlemen at home to whom the letters were ad- 
dressed, but several of the ladies ; and was by these not 
only kindly, but flatteringly received, and he felt sure 
that they all thou^t.him a fine young man. 

Ralph Leeson was among one ot the absentees from 
home^ but Marten left Ms card, and Lord F-^— *-'s intro- 
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dactoiy letter, and he had hardly retaraed an hour, be- 
fore a note from that young gentleman followed him, 
saying how sorry he was that he had not seen him when 
he called, and lamenting that lie was off thai moment for 
the terra firma, and could not be back till that day week. 
He begged Ms^rten then to waive all ceremony, and dine 
with him at six o'clock on the day of his return, which 
invitation was accepted. Marten received at the same 
time information from his father, that he should be de- 
tained some time longer than he had at first expected ; 
in consequence of which, he felt himself at liberty to 
accept other invitations which poured in upon him, from 
the various families to whom he had presented Lord 
F ^'s introductory letters. 

In these houses, which were chiefly English, he was 
received with distinction, though he met only with 
every-day circumstances, and every-day people; yet 
the notice thken of himself, and the small successes 
which he achieved in conversation, and now nnd then 
singing a second with applause, tended to confirm him 
in bis resolution of pusbinsf his interests in his own way, 
and not in that pointed out by his father. In the mean 
time, he daily received the same elegant testimonies of 
attention which had been his ummerited tributes from 
the morning he had first seen the Signor Romano ; and 
we trust that he would have felt more shame .for his 
neglect, had not he still obstinately nourished the idea 
of some underhand plot between his father and the 
young Italian. The onl3jr effect, therefore, of these at- 
tentions, was to make him more anxious to follow up 
Lord F 's plan for himself. 

Such was the «tate of his mind, when on the evening 
of Mr. Leeson's return, he repaired to St. Mark's Place. * 

This is a vast square, which is asserted to be the 
grandest in Europe ; the cathedral church, dedicated to 
St. Mark, fills up one side of it ; on the left side of the 
church is the Doge's palace, with the campanella before 
it ; the rest of the area of the square being occupied by 
noble houses, a piazza or comdor running the whole 
length round three sides of the area. 

This being the only open space on dry ground in the 
city, it is, in the evening, and after night-fall, a place of 
seneral concourse, and one in which probably more fol- 
uos have been committed, more crimes perpetrated, and 
more characters blighted, than in any space of equal 
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dimensions in the whole earth; yet the scene is most 
gay and various, and most inviting to those who see 
only the surface of things, as well as to those who are 
epicures in those things w^ich are evil, who delight in 
high play, and all those appliances of vtciojos pleasures, 
which shun the eye of day, and the observation of gen- 
eral society. Marten found a gay party of young men, 
some English, some Italian, awaiting him in Mr. Lee- 
son's apartments. He was received with the utmost 
apparent cordi^ity by the young gentleman himself, 
but had no opportunity of entering, with him on the sub- 
ject uppermost in his thoughts. 

Those who have dined with gay young men, where 
delicacies both solid and otherwise are amply supplied, 
and where there is no wise or honoured person present, 
to check the overflowings of inexperience, or the sallies 
of what may justly be called licentious wit, will need 
no description of this scene ; and we will spare it, as 
not being particularly beneficial to those who have 
never been introduced to any scene of the kind.; so we 
shall only say that Marten, although he endeavoured to 
avoid all expression of his best feelings, for the reason 

Xord>F » had given him in the postscript of his letter, 

had too pure a taste, and too high h sense of the.beauty 
of virtue, to be quite at his ease. He ate little, and 
drank less ; yet, from the noise, the heat, and his habit 
of general abstemiousness, he was flushed and excited 
even by his few glasses, and could hardly restrain him* 
self towards the end of the repast, from giving his dis-^ 
cordant opinions on the subjects of discussion as noisily 
as the persons about him. 

On coffee being served, Mr. Leeson proposed a re- 
move to one of the casinos in the square, and the pro- 
position was received as a matter of common custom. 
The party arose at once, and descended into the open 
square, which was already crowded with all sorts and 
descriptions-of persons — jugglers, thieves, pickpockets, 
improvisatores, bella donnas, as the young men called 
them, some of them of real or supposed respectability, 
and military men, together with a promiscuous multi- 
tude, male and female, only partially discernible by the 
lights in the windows of the shops and houses of public 
entertainment which opened upon the piazzas. 

The young party had hardly reached the open air, 
when a few turns in the environs of the palace and 
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cilmpaiiella were proposed before proceeding lo the car 
sine, with which Marten gladly acquiesced, with no other 
object than that of the pleasure he found in the fresh- 
ness of the air, for his head was considerably heated. 

During this progress, however, he found himself soon 
separate from his companions ; but though he had lost 
sight of them, he believ^ that they were going towards 
the Doge's palace, and followed them in Uiat direction. 
As he turned out of the piazza, chancing to look behind 
him, he observed the figure of a tall young man, who 
had the air of aberrant, following in the same direction 
he was himself taking. He did not, however, bestow a 
second thought on him, but pushed on towards the cam- 
panella, where there was comparatively much less light 
than in the square. The night, was starlight, and the 
outlines of the palace and the tower looked solemnly 
dark against the heavens. 

There was^ however, a dense crowd between Marten 
and the campanellar; some sort of juggler or buffoon, an 
animal indigenous in Italy, was playing his tricks in the 
area, and the idle people were gather^ round him. In 
attempting to make his way through the crowd, he 
came in contact with Certain persons, such as there are 
in all assemblies of mixed persons at night, who make 
it their business to excite confusion in order that they 
may pilfer the more conveniently, and probably Marten 
might have found himself minus of some of his father'^ 
glittering presents in a very short time, had not the 
serving' man whom he had observed a few nunutes be- 
fore, suddenly appeared, and taken summary and very 
powerful means to clear the people from around the 
young gentleman ; sayiug at the same time in Italian, 
" Come out, signer ; do not mix with these people in 
this dark comer of the square. You had better get more 
in the light." 

Being arrived at a more open part of the area, the 
light served him to see the full outline of the young 
man's figure, which was tall and finely formed ; but still 
he could not discern his features. Though not fully 
aware of what the stranger had extricated mm from, he 
certainly thought he owed him thanks, and failed not to 
express them in very tolerable Italian. The young man 
answered in the same language. ** Really, sir," he said, 
'* You might be doing better than spending your even- 
ings in this way) It is not like — it was not the compa^ 
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ny yoQ nsed to keep. Those half-tipsy genUemen, unth 
whom you came here, always attract the Ladrones. I 
saw one with his hand very near to your pocket. You 
ought .to take better care of your pockets, though mo- 
ney is* more plentiful with you Just now than it used 
to be." 

''How do you know, sir," asked Marten angrily, 
'* that money is more plentiful with me now than it 
used to be?" 

" Nay, now. Signer Marten," replied the other, jest- 
inglyf '* to say nothing of my otten having had my 
hsmd in your pocket before this^ who can deny that the 
same identical pocket has served us both, an honour of 
which I was not a little proud." 

Marten was much irritated, not merely from the reply, 
which certainly appeared extremely familiar, but also 
from his having taken more wine than was customary 
with him, and turning fully on the stranger, he tried by 
the dim light to see his countenance more distinctly, 
which the other as quickly avoided by standing with his 
back to the light. More annoyed by this movement, 
Marten laid h£ hand on the young man's arm, saying, 
" Who are you, sir, that call me by my name, and speak 
so openly of my affairs t I am astonished at your im- 
pudence." 

The serving-man drew baek as be replied, " Ah, Sig- 
ner Marten, now you must have seen me, I am sure, at 
the Signer Romano's. I locked myself up out of sight 
in the signer's bed-room, in the floor tibove the saloon 
all the time you were there with him, and I only ran 
down stairs now and then to see if you were gone^ all 
the rest of the time I was behind the curtains. I would 
not have had you seen me for worlds. But now that it 
is all out, surely it is not on my account you won't 
come to see my signer. Why won't you come to see 
him, sir? Your father wishes it, I know. What in the 
world, then, keeps you away?" 

" I cannot think it by any means necessary," replied 
Marten, in his very loftiest tone, " that I should explain 
my motives to you, young man." 

To account for this speech of Marten's, the last re- 
mark of the stranger had confirmed him in an idea 
which had previously glanced across his mind, that this 
young man had been set to watch him by his father, 
and he was thinking how he could best free himself 
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from- his presence^ and evade his observation^ when he 
spoke again. ; , ' . 

"It ean't be because. he is a papist: You were not 
always so averse to the cohipany of papists." 

*'What do you mean by that 1" exclaimed Mairten ; 
but without noticing^. the question, the young man 
went oni - \^ - , . 

^'Many of those' you. now keep company with," he 
said, " are papists and gamblers-too^ which laat my sig- 
ner never was. Now, Signer Marten,'^ he added, in an 
entreating tone, ** do pot, I beg of you, be offended and 
angry ; you were always hqtv that is certain, but a kind 
word was^ not lost upon you, and surely jny signer has 
most winning ways^ Your father entreats, ^my signer 
courts, aud yet for alt^hat days jpass and you never 
cooie near xis." . 

" Is there no means of gettiqg rid of this impertinent 
fellow 2" thought Marten ; but before he pould decide on 
any other measure more reputable and dignified than 
knocking', him down, the youth' waa addressing him 
again, and in a style even, mote irritating. "To be 
sure," he said, " we, th^t is,,the servant*,- never thought 
you to have the same tender heart as pur dear young 
master, though ill is the return that I have made to him 
for all his goodness ; but I did not expect to find you so 
determined and so unkind as you have proved to be in 
neglecting my poor signor, dying, as I fear he is, from 
downright grief of heart, and lookingtoyouhereas the 
only one who could give him comfort. He would have 
been glad, arid so shout4^ too, ^I could have managed 
it another way",, but after all that has passed, it can't be, 
though we thought you would help us out of our.difficul'" 
ties; -but now you are come to Venice^ you not only 
turn out better than nothing, biit you even seem to go 
against us. But, sir, why does yomr displeasure of me 
make you unkind to my signor 1 — my pobr signer, who 
has done nothing to offend you V Marten was about to 
reply, when Mr. Leeson and his party came up, and he 
he was glad to see the ser-ving-man walk away, as he 
did hot desire the conversation to be carried on in the 
presence of witnesses. * , 

Having been led by the party to the casino, he soon 
saw one of the assertions of the stranger verified, for 
he found that be wsis in one of the haunts of gambler^ 
and sharpers ; and probably this assertion was not wjth- 

A. 
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out its influence in ctecidinj^ him at once to refuse all 
solicitations to enter into any kind of game, and to in- 
duce him to make off the instant that he was unobserved 
by Mr. Leeson. 

It was some little time after Marten had been in his 
own apartments before he could reflect calmly on the 
strange events of that evening, amongst which his ad- 
venture with the stranger pressed forward to his atten- 
tion. The more he thought of the manner in which 
that younff man had taken upon himself to protect and 
admonish him, the more fully he felt convinced that he 
was employed as a spy upon his actions by his father, 
and he became more and more convinced that his father 
had some project in which the Signer Romano was^ron- 
cerned, which he h^d some reason for not ftdly ^vow- 
ing, probably because he foresaw that he, his son, would 
not fall into it without some little mancBuvring or 
management. Of course, then, there were isome very 
disagreeable, he hoped not dishonour£d)le conditions 
annexed to the affair ; and the result of these cogitations 
was to confirm his obstinacy, and ihake him more 

anxious for the success of Lord F 's proposition. 

Probabjy he mieht have thought differently of the affair 
of the stranger, had it not been for two or three circum- 
stances ; primarily, the state of his head at the time of 
the meeting ; secondly, the darkness and confusion of 
the scene; and lastly, his being «»t so thoroughly 
skilled in Italia^ as to be able to follow completely all 
the young man said to him. 

The first business of Marten the next day was to Ob- 
tain a meeting with Mr. Leeson, but that yx»ung gentle- 
man was on^ of those persons who was apt to be eve- 
rywhere but where he ought to be ; and this desired 
meeting was still unaccomplished when the Signer 
Martini retiimed to Venice. " And so, John," were the 
first words which the father said — ^** so I find you have 
made some acquaintance sinc6 I have been out.. You 
have had several visiters, I hear." 

" Yes," thought our Marten, **no deubt you have been 
duly informed of aU my movements ;" he, however, re- 
strained himself from expressing the thought. 

" Have jrau called on the Signor Romano?" was the 
next question, put in a tone which Marten chose to in- 
terpret significant that he knew he had not. Of course 
the young gentleman acknowledged his delinquency, 
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which h(e did without attempting an excuse, so thoroi^h- 
ly angry was he at the idea ofbeing watched, and by a 
senrant too. - 

The Signer Martini was really angry, and startled his 
son by the strong expressions of displeasure which he 
used ; but Marten was so tittle used to the tones of apo- 
logy, that he was by no meahs ready to avail himself of 
them, and he could think of nothing to say but to men- 
tion Lord F 's proposition. To his surprise, his father 

treated the. whole affair' lightly ; told him that young 
Leesoi^ was' not a man to be depended tipon, and as to 

Lord F 1. if he remembered some of his son's old 

school and college stori^ aright, he was. not greatly 
Mr. Leeson's suj^rior. , . 

^* My school and college stories!" said Marten, redden- 
ing to the roots of his hair. - 

The signor smiled more, as his si^n thought, contempt- 
uously than cheerfully. ** Why, is he not the very per- 
son you called Ape Appleby 1" he said, " a prettjrfeUow 
that young lord indeed to fix the ladder of your hopes upon. 
But now, John, you know my opinion : 3rou are aware 
that you have displeased me, and if not too late, you will 
rathei* take steps to manifest your obedience, or expect 
to forfeit my protection. 1 require no answer. I expect 
some friends to dinner, and you will thus have time till 
to-morrow morning to make up your mind how to act.'* 
He walked out of the room as he uttered these last 
words, for he was going to take his siesta, and the 
sound of his step had scarcely died away through the 
ante-^chamber, wnen the son relieved his own mind by 
pouring forth to the walls of the saloon siich a series of 
broken exclamations as proved thatiie thought himself 
the most unjustly treated son that ever owned an im- 
reaSonable and unaccommodating father. . 

In that unhappy moment he felt more and more as- 
sured that he was watched, that a spy had been set 
upon him in his father's absence, that words had btten 
put into that spy's mouth to excite his attention, and 
above all, that his father had some motive which he 
would not 4icknowledge, and that it was in downright 
malevolence that he threw contempt onliord F— — and 
Ralph Leeson. In short, he was under precisely the 
same sort of obstinate fit which had held him so long at 
Northfield, and self-sufficiency was the root of the 
disease. Mart^ had not recovered his equammity» 
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when a sertant came in and placed a note in his hand. 
There was a certain want of air in the fbldingr of thi» 
note which struck him immediately, and he asked him 
from whom it came. A boy had brought it, but the lac- 
quey could not say from whom. 

It was written m Italian, the hand not amiss, nor the 
style vulgar, yet the contents were strangely puzzling : 
it was as follows : 

"SiGWOR Marten: 
"It is very unkind, and not like a Christian in you, 
not to come. My aigtior is getting worse; he asks for 

rou continually, and J have made excuses ibr you till 
can find no more. Now I beseech you, come^ the 
poorest wretch that ever breathed would not have had 
to ask my dear young master twice to come to him. 
Who could have thought that you were so hard, signorT 
Don't be longer than this evening in coming, I beg you. 
I donH put my name, because it goes for nothing 1 see 
with you, or, may-be, goes against the thiAg I wish y so 
I thiuK it best that you should not know i^io I am, for 
I am sure that knowing me Ihas gone contrary to wh%t 
I want to bring about;" — and here the epistle broke off. 

Marten read the last few lines several times' in the 
endeavour to understand what the writer m^ant to s^. 
"He will npt tell his name, because my knowledge of 
it has already gone against the object he wishes to bring 
about. He supposes i know it already, and yet thinks he 
can hide it from me by xiot putting it at the end of his 
note. What a puzzle-brained fellow he must be, if it is 
not a piece of knavery to affect the fool. Of cohrse, 
this is from the serving-^ian. I shall not call on the 
Signer Romano to indulge him. IC my father insists 
upon it, however, I suppose t must go in the morning ; 
but it is altogether a strange business, a piece of Italian 
hocus-pocus, and possibly, after aH, I may have acted 
fboli'shly in being so emphatic about the affair ; but I 
cannot endure nonsehse." 

" By-the-bye," thought Marten, his cogitations having 
brought him to the word nonsense, " I wish I had never 
told my father any tales about Lord F . What signi- 
fies what they call a man at school— who ever went 
through a school: without a nickname V 

Several gentleman dined, or rather supped, that even- 
ing with the Signer Martini ; it was not necessary for 
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Marten, therefore, to enter much into conversation ; and 
when, after supper, public affairs were introduced, he 
withdrew to his apartment without giving himself the 
trouble of carrying up a light with him. He might have 
saved himself a vast number of harassing feelings had 
he followed where Providence led, and not obstinately 
resisted his father's wishes ; but nine-tenths of the cares 
of life are created by man's self-'will, and as large a por- 
tion of these dissolve and disappear as soon as the will 
i% brought under subjection to tnat of the Almighty. 

A thoroughly irritated man always, if possible, keeps 
in motion; and as there was an ample promenade from 
the one end to the other of Marten's rooms, he had 
p§ced it once, and had again reached the last or sleep- 
< ing-room, which was the darkest from the lattices being 
closed, when he was suddenly aware of a quick step in 
the outer apartment, and on turning round, of a figure 
moving rapidly towards him. 

jTfae person bore in his hand a small dim light, such as 
the servants used, but the light was so partial, that it 
scarcely served to give the outline of the figure of him 
who carried it. 

Marten lioped that this person might have brought 
some n^essage from Mr. Leeson, and made some steps 
forward to meet him.' 

As he approached he saw ^ note in the man's hand, 
and extending his own to take it, was addressed by the 
well-known voice of the serving-man, who, speaking 
wit^i his wonted familiarity, said, " There, signor, you 
know that writing, if you did not know mine ; may-be it 
is the Jast my poor signor thnf ever put his hand to — 
indeed, it may be said that he did not write what is 
there, fOr I was forqed to guide his hand, and it is not 
the least in the world like his usual hand. Much I fear 
that he will never rise from the bed where he now lies ; 
and if he die? before you come to him, how will you 
ever be able to make any excuse to him, for your cniel- 
ty — for it is nothing. else ?.arid if I have offended you, 
and behaved ver3(^ ill, why were you to revenge it on 
him t But I have brought the gondola, and it waits 
below. You know the badge of our gondoliers ; do 
please hasten down, and get into the toat, for I must 
run by the back streets for Dr. Blake, the English doc- 
tor. If any man on earth^ can save him^ it will be an 
English doctor ; there are none like thejn here.'' 
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Whilst the young man poured out these and other 
sentences, in rapid Italian, Marten was perusing the 
note. Touched, at length, to the heart, by the feeble 
staggering lines, and the few words, '^ Do come. O 
come at last, Signor Marten !" 

" Is he then so illV' he exclaimed. 

" He is dying, 1 fear, sir," cried the young stranger, 
with such a burst of grief> that Marten could no longer 
believe that the youth ^as playing a part, by the order 
of his father. 

" He is dying ; and oh ! signor, though I can't regret 
it on his account, I fear it is me who has brought him 
to this. Oh ! sir, come, come, pray come to him ! K 
you would not have his young life to answer for, com^ 
to him now." . 

Marten felt that he could resist no longer ; the earnest 
manner of the youth quite subdued him; and thinking 
this no time for (questioning, lie said, " I will go : the 
gondola, you say, is at the water gate." 

He was then only considering where he had left his 
hat, when he was perfectly astounded by a wild burst of 
joy, still expressed in Italian, from the extraordinary- 
servant, whoj at the very same instant, made off with 
the rapidity of a Merciiry, takinfir. the lamp with him. 
>• Marten did not stay to wonder at this exclamation, 
but was after him the instant he had secured his hat ; 
but the youth had already disappeared before he got to 
the head of the stairs, and was quite gone after the Eng- 
lish doctor before he rea<5hed the ground floor. 

It is next to impossible to trace the workinga of the 
human mind, or to account for its ipconsistencies ; but 
certain it ia, that Marten, as he desce^nded to the water- 
gate, was as impatient to get to the dwelling of the Sig- 
nor Romano, as he had been before determined to keep 
away from it. 

Whether his fit of obstinacy had w6m itself out, or 
that his compassion was excited by the pitiable lines 
and the very n^anifest affection of the blunt servant for 
his lord, or whether we may not look to a higher in- 
fluence than any human one for the change in Marten's 
conduct, yet certain it is that he descended swiftly to 
the canal, and was received as one expected by the 
gondoliers who waited, and whom he knew to be the 
servants of the Signer Romano by their badges or pe- 
culiar liveries. 
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A very rapid transit brought the party to the water- 
gate of the palazzo inhabited by the Signor Romano, in 
the Guiadecca. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

If the Qieasurement of tiike were to depend on the 
passage of thought through the mind, minutes might 
sometimes be protracted to years^ and years to ages. 

Short as was the period of the transit of the gondola 
from one house to the other, ft served for Marten to 
think over the whole concern of the Signer Romano's 
unaccountable partiality for himself, and his own cold 
withdrawal from his advance^. |n his own mind, he 
w^s well contented to be forced, as it were, thus amica- 
bly to settle the contest with his father, as he began to 
be ashamed of his conduct \ and the more so, as the 
earnestness of the young servant, in their late con- 
ference, convinced him that there was more in the af- 
fair than he had hitherto believed, and he was still in 
this frame? of mind, when the gondola stopped at the 
pala^o. 

This palazzo was one of the few in Venice which was 
kept up consistently with its original magnificent design, 
in which the marble was pure from stain, the gilding 
bright, and all the appointments in high perfection. 
The servants, also, were numerous, and there was 
something almost English in the neatness and taste of 
their attire. 

Marten was received ^ith a sort of earnestness which 
appeared in every face, though there were none to wel- 
come him so loudly as the signer's own man would have 
done : but this extraordinary youth had heard of the ar- 
rival of a certain Doctor Blake, and had worked up his 
imagination to believe that he only could save his sig- 
ner, if he were to be saved by human ingenuity; and 
having, at length, and with some difficulty, got permis- 
sion to seek this gentleman, he was gone after him, ac- 
cording to what he had told Marten. 

" I will lead you to my signor immediately," said the 
major dome of the establistiment ; " he caUs anxiously 
for you, sir." / 
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"Rather,** answered Marten, "lell him that I am 
come, and ascertain whether he wishes to see me with- 
out delay." 

Marten was then led into a magnificent saloon on 
the first :floor, of which all the ornaments, whether of 
painting or statuary, were classical, and of the finest 
order. 

He was not kept waiting many minutes ; but being 
informed that the sighor was most anxious to see him, 
he requested the servant to walk for>¥ard, whilst he fol- 
lowed in a state of no ordinary astonishment and ex- 
citement. He took no account of the various chambers 
and galleries through which he was ushered, until, on 
the withdrawal of a rich quilted curtain, he found him- 
self at once removed from all the gay, the light, and the 
elegant imagery which we have just before denominated 
classical, to a scene which was altogether of another 
age, and belonging to the prevailing religion of France 
and Italy. 

In one vast oriel window was displayed a splendid 
crucifix of alabaster, and in another -a madonna, of mar- 
ble, whilst lampsj in silver sconces, blazed before each 
of them. V. 

Marten was fretted and distmrbed by these objects, and 
began again to feel some jealous apprehensions of his 
father's schemes. As a clergyman, was he not out of 
his place t But it was too late, had he actually wished 
it, to draw back then. 

He had soon traversed the more public suite of this 
wing of this palace, and at the end of this another cur- 
tain was raised, and he was introduced into a large 
chamber hung with some sort of dark drapery. At the 
farther end was a bed, in the form and fashion of one of 
those tents seen on ancient tapestry. The rich hangings 
drawn at the top of the tester through a burnished ring 
or coronet, trained in am^Ae folds on the pavement, and 
the chased silver candelabra, burning with wax on mat- 
ble sconces, on each side of the bed, showed the figure 
of the young signor, reclining, and supported by satin 
cushions, and half covered with a drapery of the same 
material. 

Sickness or sorrow, or both, had made wild work with 
the young man since Marten had seen him last ; th^e 
was that in his appearance which seemed to threaten a 
speedy termination to his life on earth. His complexion 
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was transparent as alabaster ; the tracety of every vein 
was visible on his temples ; his eyes, of the deepest 
hazel, gleamed with an unnatural restlessness ; a hectic 
spot glowed on each cheek, and his lips were of so deep 
a dye, that they seemed as if almost inflamed by the 
breath of tl^e fever which burned within. His hair 
which was of dark auburn, and curling naturally, par- 
took of the disorder of his frame, and fell wildly and 
loosely over his temples ; the dark and pencilled eye- 
brows showinjs[ distinctly on his pallid forehead. 

He looked confusedly an'd anxiQusly at Maften, as the 
young man stepped forward towards the side of the bed. 
He did not seem at first to recognize him, but the in- 
stant he did so, a change passed over his countenance, 
and as he raised his eyes to where Marten had come to 
a stand, a little in advance of the foot of the bed, he 
smiled ; but what a smile was that! it was such as has 
been sometimes seen on the face of a dyine child of 
Ood, in moments of mortal agony, for which those who 
behold it can only account by believing that it was 
called for by some glorious vision — such as was vouch- 
safed to the martyr Stephen. 

But the view of this srtiiie shot arrows to the heart of 
Marten, and called forth, as a wordling would say, all 
that was kind and compassionate in his nature, bringing 
into action many of those qualities for which Mr. Dalben 
and Henry had loved him in former days. 

It was necessary that Marten should say something, 
and he began by murmuring some apologies for hot 
having come sooner, and was proceeding to say how 
sorry he wa^ to find the signor so ill, when the latter in- 
terrupted him, but in a manner so wild, so unconnected, 
so mixed up, as Marten thought, with circumstances 
with which he himself could have no concern, that the 
only conclusion at which he could arrive was, that the 
signor was delirious, and that he actually did not recol- 
lect whom he was addressing. 

The first subject to which he referred, was the cruel- 
ty — as he did not fail to call it — of Marten's delay in not 
coming to him. He spoke of this in exaggerated terms, 
as his hearer thought, as if his present condition was 
the consequence ; and as he proceeded, he became more 
confused and inconsistent in appearance, his counte- 
nance expressing strong suffering, whilst he almost 
gasped for breath. He spoke 0/ Marten as if he had 
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known him long ; not defining whether by person or 
report — said, if he would not be his friend, he could not 
count on any other, but must die, and suffer, if not for 
ever, assuredly fpr ages. From this point he became 
so thoroughly wild and excited, that Marten thought he 
must lose no time in endeavouring to soothe, him, 
thinking that whatever Qlse might be mysterious in 
the case, there could be no doubt but that the youth was 
suffering under religious doubts and superstitious alarms; 
and in this confidence he was assisted by the arrange- 
ments and appointments of the suite of apartments 
through which he had passed to the sick chamber. He 
therefore drew a chair so close to his bed, that he could 
lay his hand on those of the young signor, which were 
burning with fever, but they were consigned to him 
without a struggle ; and then Marten used his most 
soothing tones, and the most encouraging words, with 
which his recollections of scripture supplied him at the 
moment, though he hardly knew himself what he said ; 
and assuredly the sick youth was not in a state to weigh 
or to understand his words. He found, however, to his 
satisfaction, that, in measure, as he spoke, and endea- 
voured in every way to quiet and soothe the signor, he 
became less excited ; and aftejr a Short interval he closed 
his eyes, so that Marten, hoping he was sleeping, with- 
drew his hand, and leaned back in his chair. 

Not knowing what next should be done, he resolved 
to wait till the servant should return, as he hoped, with 
a physician ; but in the mean time, he was aware of one 
or two persons gliding through the room, tljiough he 
could not see who they were| without displacing the 
drapery of the bed, which might, he feared, disturb the 
sleeper. 

Whilst thus situated, he heard the deep tope of a clock 
striking the twenty-third hour, or one hour before mid- 
night, and soon afterwards the murmur of music, as the 
musicians floated in some, gondola along the Guiadecca. 
Whilst this last sound continued, the young signor 
started from his short slumber. " Music," he said, " of 
angels, but they [are going, going far away. I shall 
never hear the songs of the blessed again." And he 
called for water, which Marten was able to supply from 
a provision close at hand. 

After having drunk, he became more calm than he 
had yet been, and saying, *' Are you sure that there is 
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no one in the room ?" he added, in a low voice, *« Mr. 
Marten, "though you came not when I implored you, yet 
I know you will never betray me ; and that now you 
are domcj you will be faithful and gentle, whatever you 
may think of me. I know that your word has never yet 
been doubted, nor your honour impeached ; to you> then, 
have i looked to confess a secret, which would, if known, 
be a signal to my mother to renounce, and perhaps to 
anathematize me, and to every relation I have in the 
world to disown' me." 

'Has this young boy committed some horrid crime? 
thought Matrten ; and the hand which he had laid again 
on those of the signer, seemed as if instinctively to 
shrink from the contact. He, however, did his utmost 
to restrain 9II expression of strong feeling. The signer 
spoke again, though slowly, and with effort : " I am,^ 
he said, *' a prot^stant at heart ; 1 have been so for some 
time ; I have not j^t had courage to confess it. I know 
not what I might have done had you come to me alone, 
when first I entreated your presence ; but now — now I 
fear it is too late, and I can only anticipate, in death, 
the doom of the hypocrite, which is outer darkness, 
wailing, Weepings and gnashing of teeth. Here again 
the poor invalid was becoming wild and excited, but 
he seemed to exert himself to overcome this excite- 
ment, and to preserve sufficient composure to hear 
Marten's reply. 

There were, however, several circumstances which 
Tendered Marten a very incompetent adviser in the case 
80 suddenly brought before him. In the first instance, 
he had to contend with such a sudden, overwhelming, 
and aqute sense of his own misconduct in the whole 
affair of the Signer Romano, as he had certainly never 
experienced in the whole course of his life. He was 
suddenly made- to feel, we believe, through the opera- 
tions of that divine Spirit vtrhich is quick and powerful, 
and sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to 
the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints 
and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts and in- 
tents of the heart, (Heb. iv. 13,)*that he had offended as 
a son, as one man to another, and, above all, as a min- 
ister of the divine word ; and he was made sensible at 
the same time that the same pride, which had brought 
him to the commission of this heavy offence, had been 
his leading motive of action through life, and the cause 
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of all bis raiacarriages in every parish in which he had 
exercised his ministry in England. And secondly, be- 
fore be could give clear advice to the signor, it was ne- 
cessary for him, he was madie aware, to be quite settled 
as to his own reUgious opinions, which bad ever been 
wavering and vacillating between those texts of scrip- 
ture which on one. side assert salvation to be uncondi- 
tional, and those on the oth^, which lay a stress on 
works as being absolutely re'quisite to ssdvation. 

Hitherto, undoubtedly^ be bad used his reason only to 
reconcile these difficulties, without any consciousness 
of the insufficiency of that reason for comprehending 
the things of God ; but at this crisis, in which divine 
light blazed on his mind, the pride of reason was sud- 
denly confounded, and thus another obstacle was raised 
to his being such an adviser as the poor «ignor re- 
quired. - 

Something, however, it was: needful -for him to say; 
and after some hesitation, he attempted, by common- 
place remarks, to sooth the sigaor. ^ , 

''God is merciful,** he said; ''he is compassionate, 
he knows our weaknesses, and he will not punish us as 
a severe judge. You must, not alarm yourself thus — 
^e Almighty willeth not the death of a sinner, but 
rather that he should turn from his wickedness, and 
Uve." . 

As Marten was still speaking, he was aware of a step 
approaching towards the bed, softly and stealthily, and 
he hoped it might be a servant to announce t^he arrival 
of the doctor. He had extended one hand to remove 
the curtain, that he. might see who. this person wais, 
when his attention was recalled to the slgnor. 

" Ah !" he cried, " that is but too true — that verse — 
that very verse which might bring comfort the others, is 
death io me. I have not turned from sin. I have been 
a hypocrite — a miserable wretched hypocrite. Oh, 
God ! — liiy God, have mercy — ^have pompassion — I am 
lost, undone without thee. Oh, spare me \ — spare me !" 

The poor young man, as he spoke, attempted to rise 
from the bed — now wringing, now clasping his hands in 
the wildest agony, whilst he continued repeating, in the 
excited tones of delirium, the earnest prayer — " Oh, 
God ! oh, God ! Have m«ercy ! — Spare, oh spare me !*' 

Marten was about to lay his hand on him gently to 
press him down on the bed, when the curtain was quick- 
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ly pulled aside, and the same servant appeared whom 
Marten had met first in the square of St. Mark, and af- 
terwards at the Palazzo Torino.. 

The youth went to the h^ad of the bed^ taking the sig- 
nor in his arms as tenderly as a mother would her child, 
and holding him back, he spoke to him with gentle though 
earnest voice, saying, ** God loved us, my signor, before 
we loved him; and even when we knew him not, he 
redeemed us ; for, before the foundation of the world, 
he had chosen us for his own. But let us think only of 
his goodness just now. We have a cause of joyfulness. 
Mr. Marten is here — Mr. Marten who knew Mr. Dalben. 
Mr. Marten, the dear friend of my own Master MUner. 
He will tell you of them. He will read to you the book 
he loved, and you. shall get well ; and some day we will 
go to him in England-^and his God will be our God, and 
his Saviour our Saviour.'*' As the youth spoke. Marten 
gazed upon him with an amazement far beyond any ex- 
pression by words. 

The light from the candelabra shone full on his face 
as he bent toward the dignor; and though time had 
changed the boy to the man, yet the countenance, now 
for the first time distinctly seen by him after many 
years, fully exhibited the w^ll-knowa physiognomy of 
Maurice O'Grady ; the long-lost and long-lamented hum- 
ble friend of Henry Milner. 

He was become a fine tall young man, with speaking 
eyes and clustering hair ; and being attired in fine broadr 
<^loth, and linen of good texture, and speaking a foreign 
language in good style, it was no wonder that Marten 
had not recognized, in the imperfect light of the square 
of St. Mark, or in that of his own apartment in the Pa- 
lazzo Torino; the Maurice of his memory — the inveterate 
enemy of Mrs. Kitty — the slovenly, the tiresome, the 
blundering, the meddling, and the mischievous. 

But Maurice had by this time so far soothed the in- 
valid, that he had orice again laid himself back on his 
Sillows, and then his servant informed him that Dr. 
Hake, the English physician, was waiting in the ante- 
room. Whatever Marten's feelings were, however great 
his astonishment at seeing Maurice then and there ; how- 
ever his mind seemed to be striving to putall the strange 
things together which had lately happened, there was 
now one paramount object, and this was, attention to 
^e invalid The young signor, when Maurice had ex- 
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plained to him who Dr. Blake was, stfbiniUed himself 
passively to his examination, leaving it to him to answer 
all the physician^s questions, which he did with clear- 
ness and precision. 

When Dr. Blake had thoroughly examined the case, 
he addressed Marten, saying — ^**YoUi sir, are a friend 
of this gentleman ; are yoo staying with him ? My 
young countryman here," looking at Maurice, . " gives 
but an ill report of the nurses who have hitherto at- 
tended him, and much will depend on what is ordered 
being duly administered. May I trust to you, sir, to see 
that it is." 

" Certainly," replied Marten, "I will not leave the 
signor till you dismiss -me. ^ This young man," he ad- 
ded, turning to Maurice, " is an old, friend of mine." 
(Maurice bowed.) "And we^ together or apart, will keep 
guard on the signor ; he shall never be left till he is able 
to take care of himself." 

Dr. Blake then requested Marten to step- with him 
into the ante-room ; there they conferred some time ; 
and Dr. Blake informed him that there was great danger 
in the case of the young signor; that he was under the 
influence of fever ; that this fever would take its course, 
and that the result was doubtful ; that much, under Pro- 
vidence, depended on care ; that he must be kept quiet, 
and, if possible, easy in mind. He would go himself, he 
added, and see after medicines, and would return in aa 
hour or less if possible ; and telling Marten what was 
to be done in the interval, as it regarded cool clothing, 
bathing the temples, admitting of air, refreshing drinks, 
&c., he withdrew, leaving Marten, to his own infinite 
astonishment, in high authority over the sick bed of the 
Signor Romano, with Maurice O'Grady as his ally, 
counsellor, and assistant. - 

Beforie he could return to the sick man's chanaber, 
Maurice camB for him, "Mr. Marten," he said, " the 
signor calls for you. I can't appease' him iny longer. 
You must come to him, sir. He thinks his mother and 
grandmother are here ; he fancies they are coming to 
his room; and he wants you by him, to speak for him, 
he says. Ah ! Mr. Marten, why have you left him so 
long ? But now why do we stand talking? — I hear him 
calling us." 

" I come," replied Marten, " I will not leave him ; but 
by what miracle are you here, and why did you not tell 
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me who you were, when I met you under the Campa- 
nellat" 

Maurice paid not the smallest attention to these ques 
tions, his whole heart was with his signor, and to get 
Mr. Marten back to his side. Neither was Marten slow 
to obey the call. 

He waited only to writ« a short note to his father, 
and to give it to a servant to take to him, and then re- 
turned to the young signor, who was looking and call- 
ing for him with all the impatience of fever. He be- 
came more calm when Marten assured Him that he 
Vould not leave him, and submitted to all the arrange- 
ments which Doctor Blake had suggested with that sort 
of patience which indicated perfect confidence. 

"Has be not before had any medical assistance?" 
whispered Marten to Maurice. 

" Not very lately," he answered, "he is afraid of them 
all. He raves about all sort& of horrors." 

The young sufferer caught parts of these whispers, 
and began a^n a sort of rambling and confused dis- 
course, alluding to things which Marten did not under- 
stand, thoQgh Maurice did, and answered to them. 

" We shall both stay with you, signor," he said ; " we 
shall let no one come in — we will give you what you 
are to drink — we will fetch tlie water ourselves — the 
doctor himself will mix and prepare the medicines.'* 

"What does he . fear 1" asked Marten, speaking in 
English, and in the lowest whisper. 

" Speak to him yourself," replied Maurice, ** and speak 
in English^ Mr. Marten ; but don't ask him any questions 
about what he is afraid of— you'll make him only ramble 
the more." 

English! thought Marten. More and more strange. 
But the next time he spoke to the youth, he used Eng- 
lish ; he merely recommended him not to talk ; asked if 
he should bathe his brow again With vinegar and water, 
which had feeen recommended, and added that it was a 
pleasure to him to do anything which might contribute 
in the smallest degree to his ease. 

It is by a natursd instinct and without reflection, that 
persons who speak various languages, answer in any 
one of these in which they may be addressed. The 
young signor, accordingly, made his reply in English, 
though with some little of a foreign accent and foreign 
idiom. 
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He seemed pleased to hare Marten near }dm, and 
when he had bathed his brow he extended his burning^ 
hands for the same refreshment. 

But as the time advanced towards midnight, he be- 
came more and more restless, turning from side to side, 
and seeming to become mqre and more unconscious of 
what was passing about him ; constantly saying to Mau- 
rice, " Don't let them come ; are you sure that they are 
not in the room t Don't let Mr. Marten leave me. Will 
he speak for me t'^ 

But there was no time for Marten to answer him ; the 
signor had heard the distant sound of Doctor Blake's 
footfall ; he had heard it with the moi^idly sensitive ear 
of fever, and made an effort to throw bimse}f forward 
to Marten. 

" Hold him, hold him ? speak to him!" cried Maurice ; 
** I know what he thinks, and what he fears ;" and com- 
ing forward, the affectionate Irish boy soothed his mas- 
ter, as if he had been an infant, assuring him that no one 
should come near him but those already with him, and 
the doctor. 

" But," replied the youth, " you cannot stop her— her 
step becomes louder and nearer ; already her veil floats 
before my eyes« it covers me — it covers me," 

" No, no !" cried Marten, " no one is near you. No 
one touches you but myself, John Marten." 

"My master's friend, Mr. Milner's fi-iend," put in 
Maurice, •* him as I have so often told you of; who, 
through God's goodness, is come to this desolate place 
just now, that he may be your friend. It is the doctor's 
step you hear, and he is come to make you well.*' 

It is not always the deepest thinker that best knows 
how to console the sick, or to deal with such as may 
be reduced by bodily infirmity to the mental weakness 
of childhood. 

Marten would have found it difficult thus to address a 
grown man, whilst Maurice went straight to his object, 
which was to give the most suitable consolation in his 
power, without considering what his master, in health, 
might have thought of his mode of speech. 

The illness of the Signor Romano had been coming on 
for weeks, nay, months : great distress of mind had been 
both its cause and its effect. Languor and depression 
had at length, been succeeded by fever. This fever, as 
Dr. Blake apprehended, would have its course, and 
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might either terminate in death, or in the renewal of the 
constitution ; but he saw that it was then progressing, 
and would do so until it arrived at a perilous crisis. 
The symptoms had become more alarming during his 
short absence, for the youth was perfectly delirious 
when he came in again. 

It was providential for the-yomig signor, that he was 
at that time with real friends and well-wishers only, for 
in this delirium the most secret feelings of his heart 
were laid open. Sonqietimes he uttered terrible hints, 
inexplicable to all present but Maurice ; and again he 
referred to fearful istruggles of conscience, better under- 
stood by Marten, and to -violent discords with family 
connexions, leaving no doubt with his hearers that re- 
ligion, or rather superstition, iiad furnished the subjects 
of these discords. 

There was no leisure for Marten to obtain any expla- 
nation of any of these mysteries from Maurice, for from 
midnight till dawji of day they were both occupied 
about the patient, in moving him, to givp ease,.if possible, 
umler circumstances where ease could never be, in b'ath- 
klg his burning limbs, in preventing his springing from 
ftis bed, and in those thousand little services which com- 
passion dictates in the alleviation of sufferings. 

Doctpt Blake stayed some hours with the patient, and 
promised to return early in the morning, and Marten 
being himself occupied in keeping the signer from spring- 
ing from his bed, could not but admire the patient, jum- 
cious, affectionate bearing of Maurice. 

No mother's attentions to . a feeble wayward infant 
could have been more unwearied than his attentions to 
his master, nor could that strongest of human instincts, 
maternal love, have been more ingenious in devising 
expedients which had the smallest chance of affording 
an instant's relief. Every sharp complaint or irascible 
retort from the sufferer, if it had any effect at all on 
him, was to bring out some apology to Marten. " He 
is not so when he is well, Mr. Marten," he would say, 
" he is as gentle then as Master Milner was. Oh ! Mr. 
Marten, if you had but known him when he was well, 
or even before the fever came en. It breaks my heart 
to see him so — " 

" And this," thought Marten, " is the Maprice, whom 
all but Henry gave up as an ungrateful, heartless black- 
guard. We spared no term of reproach, we condemned 
v2 
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Henry for having thrown away much kindness to the 
dogs. And how often has he assured Us that he be- 
lieved no single act of kindness, however small, had 
been thrown away on Maurice ; from the principle that 
love is never without its fruits, and that these fruits 
never perish/* 

Such were the thoughts which glanced across tho 
mind of Marten several times durifig that night, or 
rather morning, though the incessant painful interrup- 
tions suffered him not to follow them out as far as they 
might have taken him' in a calmer scene. We will not 
dwell longer upon the particular circumstances of the 
sick room. 

Two more miserable nights and as many days passed 
before Doctor Blake could entertain any hope. 

During that period, th^ Signor Martini, who had come 
to the Palazzo Romano early on the first morning, took 
his turn once or twice in relievinjg his son for a few 
hours, the iSignor either not perceiving the change of 
persons, or making no objection. It was thought for as 
much as twenty-four hours that he knew no one but 
Maurice, but this was a mistake ; for when the family 
chaplain presented his solemn person, his appearance 
produced so violent a paroxysm in the patient, that he 
was compelled to withdraw in all haste. 

Of course he was hurt, and immediately set himself, 
by letters and in other ways, to inform the connexions 
and friends of the signor, far and near, of the heretical 
influence under whidh he had fallen ;^^adding his sur- 
mises respecting other matters relative to the affair, 
with which we will not trouble our reader. 

Doctor Blake called in .the physician who had beea 
accustomed to attend the signor. Though Maurice 
thought nothing of him in comparison with one from 
England, Doctor Blake found him an intelligent man, 
and was by no means enibarrassed by any impropier in- 
terference — in truth, as the Venetian doctor augured 
the worst result to the sigiior^s illness, he was quite as 
well satisfied that the Englishman should have the credit 
of the manslaughter as himself. 

It was the Svine will, however, that this sickness 
should not be fatal, though it seemed it must have been 
so had not human skill and human kindness exerted 
themselves to the utmost. But although these aids had 
been procured through the warm affection and shrewd- 
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ness of Maurice, neither the faithful youth himself, nor 
his auxiliaries, could have l;»een brought to bear upon 
this point, if an all-wise and omnipotent Providence had 
not arranged all things long, long before, so that they 
should thus fit in for the accomplishment of this among 
many other purposes of love. 

Oh that men would delight in tracing the operations of 
divine love in their discourses with each other, rather 
than following and tracing, as they appear to delight to 
do, the works and the effects of human passions, endeav-. 
curing rather to constrain each other by fear, than by 
a motive which scmpture declares to the believer to be 
omnipotent! 



CHAPTER XXV. 

A, WEEK had passed since Marten had been in the Pa- 
lazzo Romano ; the scene was entirely changed, peace 
had succeeded perpetual alann. 

It was morning — a bright and balmy morning. The 
signer wais sleeping quietly and calmly ; the Signer Mar- 
tini sat, near his bed with a book. The old major-domo 
waited in the ante-chamber : Marten the younger had 
enjoyed a deep sleep since four o'clock ; and Maurice 
had totally forgotten himself for as long a measure of 
time on a sofa of the ante-chamber of his master's room. 

All within and without the palazzo was perfectly still, 
when Marten opened his -eyes, and saw Maurice, who 
was creeping to the side of his couch with a tray laden 
with the materials for supplying an ample breakfast. 

" There, Mr. Marten," he said, speaking in English — 
" there, I thought you would be hungry, and so you see 
I come provided ; and arn't you wanting to hear how I 
turned up in this place, after my bad behaviour, which 
I am ashamed to think of? and if my dear signor had 
died, I should have thought it a judgment upon me for 
leaving Master Milner and Mr. Dalben as I did. But, 
Mr. Marten, if it was to come to judgments, and to every 
man's receiving what is his due, it would be a bad cas^ 
with all of us-^et alone such. a fellow as me.*' 

*^ You cannot believe, " said Marten, " how I have 
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longed for the moment in which all these mysteries 
might be explained ; yet we had all, till almost thjs hour, 
stranger interests to attend to than the satisfaction of 
curiosity." 

" I don't think, " replied Maurice, " that if our poor 
signor had died, I should ever have been able to stand 
to the telling of all these things. Is not it a n^ercy, and 
a great favour, and a blessing, that he is spared \ You * ^ 

don't know, Mr. Marten, how I prayed for him ; and I i 

could not lay myself low enough on the floor when I 
woke up this morning, and had to thank God that he 
was alive and doing well. I always put him together 
with my young master. There was not a thing thatiie 
would not do for me. Many and many is the time^that 
he has stood a breakage or other mischance to shield i 

me from the indignities of the kitchen people."" ?, \ 

** How you confuse the two, " said Marten ; '^no one 
could know of which of your masters you are speak- 
ing." 

Maurice went on without heeding this remark, and 
was soon in the high road for telling his history. 

" And so, Mr. Marten," he began ; " you know how I 
ran away, and was no n[K>re heard of till I turned up hfere ; 
and was so grown, that you did not know m^ though I 
thought, to be sure^ you must have known my face when 
I stood opposite you under the palace walls, and my 
tongue, which you wei'e so well used to years back ; for 
many is the time that you have reproved me for putting 
in my word when it was not called for." 

"Well, get on," replied Marten; "your expectations 
would have been reasonable enough had it not been yery 
dark under the walls ; and if you had not taken care to 
keep your face turned from me, and if you had not got 
a new tongue ; but waving these considerations, do, my 
good youth, get forward, or rather backward, with your 
story. Where will you begin *? when you left Mr. Dal- 
ben's or before? Did you leave in sudden anger, or 
according to a plan 1" - 

** Do you remember, Mr. Marten, " said Maurice, as he 
seated himself, by the young gentleman's desire, at the, 
foot of the couch — "do you remember going with my 
young master, to get bits of rock and moss for a grotto 

in my Lord H 's grounds, and taking me and James 

with you 1 Well, sir, you and master went on to the 
Elminton woods, and left me and James to come after.'' 
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" I do, '' answered M a];ten, blushing from some feeling 
which he did not explain. 

** Do you' remember the chapel on the rock there, sirl 
and the hermitage, and the priest, the father Carlo Ro- 
landi ? But»" he. added, " why should I ask that ques- 
tion, for you used, I know,. to visit him often at the her- 
mitage, when we were at Woodville," 

" He was showing me some curious experiments in 
natural objects," said Marten. . 

" Aye," replied Maurice, with one of the arch smiles of 
his native country : " but are you quite sure, Mr" Mar- 
ten, that whilst seeming to show off one set of experi- 
ments to you, he was not trying another upon you V 

Marten coloured, and was half incUned to resent the 
remark; and then, as if rather to satisfy his own mind 
than that of Maurice, he said, " We certainly had a few 
conversations together on the subject of the divine right 
q( the church, and the regular succession of the minis- 
try." 

** That was not wh^re he began with me," replied his 
companion, who, to Marten's astonishment seemed per- 
fectly to understand what he referred tq ; ^*^but I shall 
tell you. 

" I was young when I left Ireland, but not so young 
but that I remembered clearly being taken somewhere to 
mass, and being taught to bow and cross ihyself, and re- 
peat a short prayer before the figure of the virgin ; but 
since I had been with Mr. Dalben I had scarcely ever re- 
collected anything about this habit of my young days. I 
had heard nothing of papists or their practices, and never 
doubted that my father, of whom I remembered nothing 
but kindness, believed and thought just as my friend 
Thomas did. — You remember Thopia^s, Mr. Marten? 
, " Well, sir, you can't have forgotten how I was took 
to when I saw the image over the door of the hermitage. 
I crossed myself without a thought, as I had been used 
to do when I saw the image in the chapel where my 

Earents took me to mass : but I was ashamed when I 
ad done it, and hoped nobody had. seen me, nor did I 
think any one had but the priest. He was standing by 
you and master, though a httfe behind, with his hand on 
the hermitage door ; and the look he gave me was as 
much as to say, * You are fatr*game, my lad ; I'll have 
you by-and-bye ; never fear, my darling — ' 
" Talking to you in this way, Mr. Marten," added 
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Maarice, ** makes me talk just as I have not talked these 
many years. I forget my present sitaation out and out, 
and how 1 am called the young^ master, the signor's gen- 
tleman, by the inferior servants, and wear broadcloth 
and gold lace, and sometimes a feather perked in my 
bonnet. 1 fear, after all, Mr. Marten, there is not the 
stuff in me to make a gentleman of; but donH be impa- 
tient, sir, i will get on. Weil, after this I saw no more, . 
and thought no more of the priest for a day or two; 
when one morning a gip^y woman — those^ vagrants are 
ready for all mischief— -came into the stable-yard at 
Woodville, where I was staying with the boys, and must 
needs tell me my fortune, for, she said, by the look of 
me, she knew I was born for great things, and that she 
was sure I was come already to preferment. Was not 
it sol 

** Of course I told her, or rather she wormed out of 
me, the whole history of my past life. My father's 
name and my master's name, and all I could tell her in 
a short time ; and she finished by saying, that she had 
seen a gentleman who had taken a great fancy to me, 
and would like much to see me again. You will ex- 
pect to hear, Mr. Martenj that this gentleman was no 
other than the Signor Carlo Rolandi, and yoii will not 
doubt but that I paid him a visit when I heard his name, 
and wanted not the cunning to do it slily ; his having 
seen me cross myself before the image being the secret 
cause of my doing so. 

" Now, Mr. Marten, as I see you are impatient to the 
unravelling of the whole hank of what I have to say, 
which must seem tangled enough to you till I get a 
little farther on, I will not enter at large and at length 
into what the priest said to me. You know what blar- 
ney is — ^no fellow who was ever dipped seven times in 
the Shannon had more than this Father Rolaindi, as I 
then called him. 

"I was just at that time so set up with, my travels, 
and the new liveiy I had, and the praises I used to get 
in the stable-yard and the kitchen at Woodville ibr my 
ftm, and the stories I used to tell of Mrs. Kitty, that my 
head was as light as a feather, and empty as the oysters 
I served to Master Wellipgs at.Spirehili, — ^you remem- 
ber that, Mr. Marten ; so that I was in a manner pre- 
pared for all kind of mischief, and made little or no 
resistance, nor had a word to bring forward when Uie 
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priest told me, that, having been brought up in the one 
only true church, that is, the Roman Catholic, that if I 
continued to hve with heretics and think with them, I 
must be lost, and that for ever aAd ever. I could not say 
how far 1 believed him, but most surely he iVightened me ; 
and when he held out that it was most likely he should 
go abroad and cpmei to this country,' Italy, it might be 
in a few months, and that he would take me with him 
if I would Tenounce my heresies, (promising me a good 
service and other things which I thought agreeable, I 
became so irresolute, that h^ did not fail even then to 
make quite sure of me, though why he ishould have 
taken all that trouble about me I could never understand, 
unless I give him.ctedit for really wishing my soul good. 
May-be it would be hard to say ne did not., 

" Before we left Woodville, I almost promised to go 
off with him when he left for Italy ; and it was settled 
that he should send^ me word of his going by the same 
gi^ysy woman, and let me khow where to meet him. 
After I had made this promise,! was taken one evening 
after dark, whilst the fan^ily were at dinner at Wood- 
ville, to a {dace which many in that country had desired 
in vain to see — ^I mean Elminton Hall. 

" Mrs. Howard, ihe old lady, had h^ard of me, and 
desired to see me. 

" I have seen many a fine place, Mr. Marten, gloomy 
and grand, with large dark rooms, and old tapestry, and 
gilt chairs, and all such sort of thin^ ; but I never saw a 
finer old lady than Mrs. Howard.' Sh^ had the look and 
the manner of a prmcess ; she sat iii a large chair ; and 
on t^e other side of the fireplace sat her son, a fine man, 
t)ut with a proud and melancholy asp^t. He was then 
a widower, and he was going immediately to Italy, 
which' was his wife's and mother*s country, aiid where 
they had some possessions.'* 

Marten felt his interest increasing as Maurice went on, 
though he did not yet bring the past and present to bear 
on each other so closely as in fact they did. . 

" Beside this son, MrS. Howard," continued Maurice, 
'^ had four daughters, three of them nuns in Italy ; and 
a fourth, who had married a foreigner. This last is a 
widow, and mother of my signor." 

Marten could restrain himself no longer. " How won- 
derful !" he exclaimed, " and this young man, the Signor 
Romano, is the grandson of Mrs. Howard*" 
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" Not only the grands<Hi," replied Maurice, " but the 
only living jnale descendant of the family^ inheriting by 
some will or writing which I do not understand, all tl^ 
lands in England, in preference to his mother, with 
some of his fathet^s houses and estates in this country; 
but I shall come io this by-and-by, Mr. Marten. 

" Well sir, the old lady spoke so sweet and fl^teringly 
to me, that to be sure I did not think small things Of 
myselC Friend Maurice, I. thought, how is it you rneet 
with so much approbation and such great Criends ? Why» 
to be sure, because there is soniething about yeu more 
than ordinary ; it cant be riches^ because you are poor ; 
it canH be birthj because you may be.said to hare none ; . 
it can't be wisdom, for may-be you co^ie short there. 
Well, then, it must be wit, and thereupon,^ thjlt is, after 
I got out of that solemn house ^nd solemn woods, I set 
up my pretensions to be more clever in that way than 
ever I had before, as poor Mrs. Kitty found to her cost. 

" The old lady gave me a geld piece, . and plenty of 
fine words, which all wen^t to the same point as what 
the priest had said, and so we parted. - 

" When the time" at Wpodville was out, we caihe*^ 
home, and things fell much into their old course ; and, 
barring my quarrels with Mrs. Kitty, I was quiet enough, 
and contented too, for it would have been quite unnatu- 
ral if I had not felt that there was nothiqg in the .wide 
world whic^ could pay me for leaving the dear old gen-, 
tleman, and he too going on fast to his end ; atid as to 
master Milner, why, Mr. Marten, I would then and now, 
face (ieath for him ; and so I ought, and no merit in it ; 
for it is nature — the nature of every human creature as J 
God ever made?— that love works stronger upon him 
than feai* or an^r, or anything else. 

" So, though! forgot not the Father Roland, and his 
fine promises and his threatenings about heretics and 
heresies, and the pictures h$ had shown me of souls 
suffering in torments of aH sorts and (descriptions, yet 
my mind wds made up to stay where I was ; and there 
I should have staid, if one of Mrs. Kitty's most violent 
quarrels with me— in which, to be sure, I was just as 
much the digressor as she was — had not fallen in with 
the coming of the messenger from the father. 

".A httle sly puss of a gipsy girl came in at the back 
gate, and whilst JMrs. Kitty was driving her off the prem- 
ises, she contrived to sliow me a small ebony cross, tipped 
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with silTer, which was to be the token to me, that the 
person who brought it^ came from Father Roland. This 
was enough ; I looked to see which way the girl went, 
and I watched my oppportunity, and taking the same 
way, found the woman I had seen at Woodville, with aa 
ass, in the lane ; and there, after much talk, much pala- 
ver and blarney, it was settled that I should make off 
in the niffht, and follow her to a place called the cross 
roads, which mayhap you may know, Mr. Marten, and 

from thence through , where, at that time was an 

election, and on to a place called the Friars' Lea, an an- 
cient house, the ruins of a monastery, on Mr. Howard^s 
estate. I saw two or three persons I knew in passing 
through — r-i but was, I hoped, seen by none who knew 
me, excepting Mr. Walter Wiggins, who came into the 
public-house where I was taking some refreshment with 
two or three other gentlemen ; the sight of him made 
me make off towards Friars^ Lea, over the fields : and I 
got there a little before Father Roland arrived, for he 
had waited to see the chairing. 

" When I first left master's* I had not quite resolved 
not to go back, and even thought of some excuse to 
make for my absence, and so many another beside my- 
self, when he takes the first bold step in wickedness, has 
thought that the second shall be back again. But, though 
the French will have it that it is only the first step for- 
ward that is difficult, I say that the first step back is far 
more so ; and as for me, wheii I had put myself in the 
clutches of the old Jesuit— for sure enough Father Carlo 
Rolandi is a Jesuit, and a deep one — I had no more power 
to help myself, than poor Sally had when she set my 
fireworks all in a blaze. Oh, Mr. Marten, that was the 
very best fun I ever knew. Fun always comes best 
when it is not planned, t;)ut fall's in a natural way.** 

" Well — well 1" exclaimed Marten, " I will grant this 
and anything else you please, if you will not digress. 
What happened after you met the Jesuit at Friars' Lea V^ 

"What you might expect, sir," replied Maurice. 
" Jle was starting for Dover that evening : he was to 
meet Mr. Howard there ; and what could I do but go 
with him ? So I was perched in the back of the post- 
chaise, for we travelled post till we got into the line of 
the mail, and then we both got in, for I think my gen- 
tleman was half afraid lest I should give him the slip ; 
and truly I was half minded to do so once, especially 
Z 
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when, on a sudden turn of the road, I caught a view of 
the whole line of our own hills — as Master Milner and I 
used to call the Malvern — standing out clear against 
the sky. But now I am thinking, Mr. Marten, and per- 
haps you can tell me how do those hills stand with the 
Apennines V 

" Stand wHh the Apennines 1" asked Marten, repeat- 
ing the question. 

" That is," answered Maurice, " are they nigh upon as 
being as high ? though I should think they hardly oan be." 

" Not quite," replied Marten, drily ; " but I beseech 
you leave the mountains, and get on." 

" So I will, sir,'' returned Maurice ; " but such a num- 
ber of things rise up, when I am telling these old stories, 
that I cannot keep the clue in my hand. I snap it every 
minute, as might happen to an old woman spinning with 
a rock and distaff. Where was 1 1— jost got into the 
mail to go to Dover. Well, sir," he resumed, " so we 
went on riffht an end, through darkness and light, and 
was packed on board ship as soon as we got there ; for 
Mr. Howard was only waiting for the father, and there 
we were, tossed about some hours, and I was desperate 
sick. We landed at Calais, and went to a grand hotel, 
and there I found that we was as many as ten or more 
servants, chiefly Italians, though there were «ome 
French ; and Mr. Howard's gentleman was^ an English- 
man ; but I was to count myself the servant of the Sig- 
ner Rolandi, for he changed his name, and was Rolandi 
no more after we crossed the water ; and my name also 
suffered a change, for from thence I was always csdled 
Maurizzio. ^ 

"We travelled in two coaches, besides those that 
rode on horseback. Mr. Howard went with my master 
in his own coach ; and the rest of us got over the ground 
pell mell, as it might happen. The place allotted to 
me was in the coUpee of Mr^ Howard's carriage, with 
the gentleman ; but T often managed to make an ex- 
change with any one tired of going on four legs ; and if I 
did not thereb3r see more of the country, I got some 
pretty lessons in jockeyship, and learned how to get 
tumbles without breaking my bones. 

" But I was not altogether happy then, Mr. Marten, 
though, as they used to say among the servants, I was 
the very Zany of the company, with my queer Italian 
and all that, for I dashed at it, right or wrong, and was 
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never better pleased than^hen I made some monstrous 
out-of-the-way blunder. But, as I say, I was heart- 
sick at bottom, thinking of old master, and how he got 
on, and hOw he took my going off, and whether he 
missed my arm when he walked about, and such things 
-^and as to the young master, I don't like to think of 
him to this day. I hope, Mr. Marten, that he donH think 
that all his kindness was thrown quite away on me. 
Does ^e look a^ he used to do ! Is he the same as he 
was 1 — but what signifies it, 1 fear he won't look on me, 
if ever I goes back, as he once did." 

In speaking these last sentences, Maurice seemed to 
be more affected than he liked to have seen. He 
changed the theme abruptly to that of religion, and said 
that the father had taken much pains with him during 
the journey, when he attended him privately, to bring 
him to confess himself converted from the heresies in 
which he had been instructed: "and that I did," he 
continued ; *' not that I gave myself the trouble of look- 
ing into the rights of the case, but that I might get rid 
of his preachments^ which all, as (ar as I saw, went to 
prove that certain forms and penances, fastings from 
flesh-naeat, and the repeating of Latin prayers, were all 
necessary for salvation. Whether they were so or not, 
I did not inquire ; I was far too unsettled just at that 
time to be putting two and two together on these sub- 
jectsl in truth, whenever I began to think,^ I felt myself 
sick, and out of sorts yrith everything anii everybody. 
I was just then in that state in which a young lad might 
have taken to drinking to drown care ; but I never could 
bear their sour wine, and that saved me, Mr. Marten«" 

*'' Through God's goodness, Maurice," said Marten. 

" Yes, sir," he returned ; " his goodness has followed 
me wherever I have gone through all my life. But 
now, to make a finish, we came over the mountains, 
and staid at Milan several weeks, in a palace which Mr. 
Howard had there, it being a part of the old lady's pro- 
perty. There the rest of the family met us. Mr. Ho-^ 
ward, a fine elderly gentleman, may-be of about sixty 
or seventy, and the Signora Roi;nano, Mr. Howard's 
sister, with her son, my present master, and along with 
him his tutor — they dalled him the Padre Grimaldi. 
The Signora Romano struck me as one of the most aw- 
ful women I. ever saw — take one of the white marble 
figures from the saloon, and dress it up in black silk, 
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and yon would h^ve the very representation of the 
signora ; so cold, so stiff, so white she was, and never 
smiling on no account whatever. My master, the Sig- 
ner Carlo Rolandi, told me that she was the very pat- 
tern of what a woman ought to be— being as much of a 
saint already, as any now in heaven. - But, saint or no 
saint, i never saw a more sour, haughty, or melancholy 
person. Her husband had died some time before, and 
she had made him some sort of promise that their only 
son, the young signer, should be devoted to the church ; 
and he was being educated accordingly, though his visit 
to Milan was a sort of interruption, I heard it said, to 
the regular course of his education. I was several days 
at the Albano Palace, J>efore I was brought into the 
presence of this lady and her son, and Mr. Howard. 
There was some great religious festival at Milan, and 
my master had persuaded me to be confirmed and to re- 
ceive the wafer with many other young people, ^nd it 
was after I had come in from the^ Duomo, that I was 
taken up to the room where the family were assembled. 
The lady was sitting in great state, and the •gentlemen 
standing about, when my master handed me in as you 
would a lady, and presented, me as one would some 
strange animal which he had caught in the woods, 
malting it out that he had snatched me from the here- 
tics as a brand caught from the fire, and complimenting 
himself on the great work, as if he wa$ n^t only my 
maker, but my redeemer also. Mr. Howard, senior, 
said little; but the younger spoke several kind encour- 
aging words, and the lady made a lengthy speech, in 
which she jhlxhd up a pretty good spice of flattery to 
the Padre Rolandi — telling him that he had obtained the 
right to I know not what immense reward for the good 
work he had done in me. Then I found that there was 
a sort of question among them as to what i^as to be 
done with me, the Padre Rolandi being about to return 
to England ; and then it was that my present signor 
stepped from behind his mother^s chair, where he had 
been standing all the while. He was then a boy, for he 
is two or three years younger than I am, and he looked 
even younger than he was, ibr he was even then pale, 
and delicate, and slender as a g^rl, with the complexion 
of the Howard family, which is fair, as well as the hair ; 
and whether he had taken a liking to me, or that he was 
wishing for a young companion, I know not, bat he 
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proposed that J should be made an attendant upon him- 
self, to do whatever he might require of me, which, to 
this hour, Mr. Marten, I should be troubled to specify, 
as he keeps a vajet. The elders seemed to be taken 
somewhat aback at this proposition, and I was sent out 
of the room whilst it was talked over. After a little 
while I was called in and told of my preferment ; I gave 
a look at my yoimg signer, which he answered wiih a 
smilet as bright and as gentle, I thought, as one of Mas- 
ter Milner's. Whereupon I made a bow, lower than I 
had made for many a long day ; for there is nought but 
kindness, Mr. Marten, that could ever make me bend 
my back, though I should not say this as any good for 
myself, but as showing the uncommon obstjiBacy of my 
nature, as Mrs. Kitty always said of me. Well, the 
next thing was to furnish me out^is if I had been a pagei 
and I did not think sour wine of myself when I found 
myself in my fine linen and broadcloth. I promise you, 
I complimented myself on my Itick, with hearty good 
will, sayinff to myself, ' Fall as you will, Mr. Maurizzio, 
you come down on your legsr—yoiir head always eomes 
ui^rmost,like that of s^ Dutch doll with a weight at its 
feet.' In all this, Mr. Marten, there was not a grain nor 
a j6t of that sort of thankfulness which is due to God 
whenever any good falls to our lot in this life, or is 
made sure to us in the next. So we passed a few days 
after that at Milan, and then and there we parted from 
the two Mr. Howards — I never saw them afterwards— 
and I came on with the Signora Rbjnano, her son, the 
tutor, and a parcel of servants, to the Castello Palmosq^ 
which is in a valley of the Appennines, lying many 
mile^ south of this. I had never seen a wilder, grander 
place, excepting when I came over the mountains into 
Italy. Though the castle seemed to be down in a deep 
valley, amongst ro(iks and woods, yet it was miles aboVe 
the plain country by the road, and it was all cut in the 
living stone, and there was no house near to it but a 
monastery, just across the valley, and a few cottages* 
But the woods and the brooks, they were wonderful. 
Temi is nothing to the cataract that runs down between 
therabbey and Uie castello, and the, bridge from rock to 
fock over the fell wouid make a goat giddy to look 
^wn. So here We were settled. I had a little room 
givefi me in a lut of a tower perched up in a corner of 
the castle^ wall, where I had only a few steps to run 
z3 
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down, before I was in my signor's rooms; and there, if 
I did not live' like a prince, I lived like a princess page, 
which is one step better." - 

Here Maurice stopped to take breath ; but Marten was 
BOt going to give him much time for resting. 

'* Well, Maurice," he said, ** 1 must allow, that when 
you took possession of your tower, you had attained 
high preferment." 

" I had, sir, I had," he answered, " and that through 
no great merit of my own, you may say, and tell no he 
neither. I got my place for no good in myself, and I 
k^t it for no good in myself, and yet ^ood came of my 
being there. I am sure you will think so, Mr. 'Marten, 
when you hear all ; and if things turn out as I hope they 
will But it is wonderful how God works out his own 
will, not only with blunt-edge tools, but often with tools 
that have their edges turned and seemi to cut the con- 
trary way to which they ought to go 1" 

"Very true," thought Marten, *' T may well number 
myself with this last description of tools," but iie spoke 
not his thoughts; 

Maurice went on — ^** Few monasteries," he said, " could 
ever be more dull than our house must have been, Mr. 
Marten, before I came there, at least, so the si^or told 
m.e. He said, that the very best thing that had ever 
happened to him was his falling in with me— which was 
what I could not say, yoju know; Mr. Marten. 

" I know no such thing," replied Marten, " for if ever 
a scapegrace obtained what he did not deserve, it was 
yourself Maurice, when you became a servant in this 
house." ; 

; " However, Mr. Marten, I still hpld that it was not the 
very best piece of luck, though } don't count any good 
that ever came to me, good luck or good fortune, nor 
any bad luck or bad fortune, but just the gifts of God. 
The bad, may-be, being as wholesome for me as the 
good. But you can't deny that the first and very best 
thing that ever happened to^ me, or ever can in this 
world, was my beinjg^ taken to by master, and that along 
of my poor father's saving Master Milner from the bull, 
and I always said as much to the signor^ and he said, 
' So it is.' But I was telling you what Jie said, and how 
he described his manner ^ of Jiving till I came. His 
mother, for some cause, I don't know what, had vowed 
him to the church. He had had an elder brother living 
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when she had done so, but she stood to her vow after 
the child died. No doubt but Uie priests kept her to it : 
they are up to all these things. . So she withdrew to 
Palmoso, and there lived like a nun ; and my siguor's 
education was carried on* at the monastery, his tutor 
being one of the monks, and he went there every day, 
and was there for hours in the morning, and was propi- 
tiated in all their learning and all their forms and cere- 
monials. Just about the time I was made his servant, 
they were all upon him to take the first steps towards 
becoming a priest,, that they might make quite sure of 
him, as Thomas used to say, when he had got the halter 
over Mr. Nash's mare, which is an obstreperous beast 
at being caught. Do you remember how I used to race 
her round the i^eld? Thomas said I made her worse 
than she would have been." 

" I wish Maurice," said^ Marten, " that I could throw a 
halter over your recollections, in order that I might keep 
you to a straightforward story. -So, leaving the mare, 
these priests, as you- say, were trying to make sure of 
your signer; and I suppose, as he is not now a priest, 
that he calcilrated^— rthat is, kicked r." 

" Why, Mr. Marten," resumed Mauripe, " 1 believe he 
had resisted a little, before he was brought to Milan to 
be lectured by his uncle and Father Carlo Rolandi, on the 
part of his grandmother, but I promise you he was much 
more steady when he got back to the Palmoso. I put 
him up to a trick or two, may-be, though all 1 tried at 
was to persuade him to put off his ordination for a year 
or twO) and so he did. But his education went 6n^ and 
he and th^ priests, seeing how he took to me^ were al- 
ways persuading me to become one of their sort my- 
self,' so that 1 might not be parted from my patron, that 
if so be he became an abbpt or a cardinal, I miffht al- 
ways stand by him — mnchas the clerk stands hy or 
under the parson ; and so. far I gave way, that I used to 
go with the signor when he attended his tutor, and got 
lessons along with him ii^ some of his learning. 

" They never had me much in the dogmatics and 
mathematics, and the metaphysics ; I had no calling for 
them, Mr. Marten, though Itook readily to th^ singing 
and chanting, and lyas told that ( should be an ornament 
in that line, and no doubt the bait caught. ^ 

"But for some cause or another, the signor and I were 
not ^icouraged to linger about the monkery after we had 
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had our lessons. One of us was very sententious, Mr. 
Marten, and the other somewhat keen in seeing through 
stone walls, and so perhaps they thought we were best 
away. So when our lessons were done, we were seen 
over the bridge, and had the rest of the day to ourselves, 
excepting just the dinner time, for the signora was so 
given up to her forms and ceremonies, and the reading 
of dull old books, that she could spare no time to her 
son ; and before I came, he had no compajiion but an 
old serving-man, or some such person. 

" Well, Mr. Marten, but those were many, nay, most 
of them very sweet times, .when we were together, 
strolling about the hills, and forgetting, as we did, that 
he was a gentleman, and I only a servant. They had 
ruined his health by not letting him have his rim as a 
boy should have, and frightening him with their terrible 
tales about evil spirits, and such things ; so that I was 
obliged to lead him about, and defend him, and tender 
him, and help him, as if he had been a girl, though he 
got better of that after a bit; but somehow, I liked him 
the better for his very helplessness, just as I have loved 
some poor harmless animal — only that I could not have 
helped respecting him too, for I soon found tnat he was 
one who desired as much to do right as Master Milner 
did. There was nothing which pleased him more than 
to sit as we often did, in the shade in some retired part 
of the valley, whilst I told him stories about England, 
arid how Master Milnet' treated the poor Maurice O'Gra- 
dy as gently as a brother would do. We were used to 
go over the ground again, again, and again; and after a 
timer he was used to reason about' this and about that, 
and to ask me how a heretic, such as Master Milner was, 
could be so good, and have such a fear of God. 

" I never was so surprised in my life as when he told 
me that he had never seen a Biblej and that he would 
give all he had to get one. What would I then have 
given for my dirty old dogeared Bible, which I used to 
ke^p in my cupboard in the kitchen, in Worcestershire; 
but as I could get neither at that nor another, what could 
be the next impediment but for me to rub up all I had 
ever learned of the Bible, and to repeat it to him ? As 
he had a good notion of English, which his mother com- 
monly spoke to him, we had no difficulty there, and so 
I be^an to repeat one bit of the Bible, and another, and 
anomer, and to tell him such histories as I did not just 
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remember, word for word^ till I had made him not only 
as wise in Bible matters as myself, bat throug^h God's 
blessing, a far deal wiser. I remember once, when we 
were at the abbey, that the tutor showed the reflection 
of the prospect in a glass ; — there it was— the face of 
the mountain^ and the waterfall and the bridge, and old 
castello— much smaller, but all looking blackish or blue- 
i^, as one sees things at the coming on of night ; and 
then he turned the glass to another side, and showed us 
the same again as bright as gold — like as it would be at 
sunset. Well, sir, and these two glasses might be set 
against the woTds and stories 1 told from the Bible to 
my signer. 

'' With me they were allMim and black ^ but no sooner 
were they set before him, but they became bright as 
gold, and he would keep crying, * Is this there, Mauriz- 
zio ? — and is that there, Maurizzio ? Say that a^ain — 
oh ! dp say that again ;' and he was always trymg to 
make me se^ things as he saw them ; and you cannot 
think, Mr. Marten, how my mind worked round, and 
how I wonderecl I could have been so dull as to have 
been learning the Bible by rote, that is, parts of it, year 
after year, without another thought th^nhow the words 
followed each other. . . 

.'"But I did feel thankful when J found what delight 
my young signer took in the words of scripture, that I 
had been made to do so as much as I had — though, as poor 
Mrs. Kitty used often to say, teaching of me was little 
better than throwing pearls to swine, and she had good 
reason to say so. 

" Well, sir, but I have made an uncommon longr story, 
and am still at some distance from the end of it. i could 
tell you as much more-about ^he time we live4 at the 
Castello Palmoso, and how my signor, havins me at his 
back, put off, and put off his ordination; and how I held 
back too, saying I would stick to my master, and not be 
made a priest of sooner than him* being, as I used to 
say, that I would never consent to become his superior, 
which W4>uld be, to be sure, as soon ^s ever I took the 
lowest degree in the church. So there was a bit of 
blarney which they sucked in very kindly, though I 
can't say whether I meant it for flattery or for truth — 
may-be it was a mixture of both— and as to what I was 
then in heart, a papist, or what they call a heretic, I 
can't say ; or how I settled the matter with my con- 
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science when I was taking lessons from the priests, I 
cannot tell, though certain it is, that after I had began 
to repeat the Bible, andthe things that I had been taught 
at Mr. Dalben's, to my signor, that God caused me to 
think of religion as I had never done before/* 

In this place Maurice looked at his watch, for he was 
furnished wi|h all things to the top of /the bent of a page 
of the olden times ; and then added, *' I can stay only to 
speak two or three more words. 

" We remained at Palmoso year after year ; the sig- 
nor putting off his ordination continually ; ana when he 
had no other excuse, he asked leave to travel^rst, which 
being allowed,, his tutor and I went with him.. 

<« We went to Rome and Naples, and lingered oiit the 
time till his inother got quite impatient, and sent per- 
emptory orders for lum to return-, but we were hardly 
come back, having secretly brought a Bible with us, 
when that horrid business fell out, in which the- younger 
Mr. Howard and his father, the old gentleman, dying 
soon afterwards, he became possessed of all the lands in 
England, and heir to those of his grandmother in Italy." 

^* What !" exclaimed Marten, ** is he possessor -of £1- 
tninton T' 

" Yes, sir," returned Maurice, " bojg and all. But he 
is only just of age, according to his grandfather^s will, 
and is still much under the influence of bis mother in 
Italy, and she was still driving, after her father's death, 
after his going into the church, thinking, to be snre, that 
he had money enough to buy the pope's crQwn. And 
sad work there was with her ; and when she could not 
conquer him, she renounced him.) and went off, and 
thtew herself into a convent in Rome, and there she. is 
now, and all the better. She was desperately angry 
when she found that her father had slipped her by in 
the will he wrote, when his son's corpse lay imburied, 
by which he fixed everything on his grandsour-^ut he 
knew her, no doubt, and that she would give all she 
could to the priests.*^ 

" What is the history of Mr. Howard's death and that 
of his son ?" asked Marten^ 

"The yoirnger Mr. Howard," replied Maurice* "was 
lost in a felucca, 4>etween Sicily and Malta ; the vessel 
was broken to pieces in a hurricane, and eveiy «oal 
perished but twa sailors. Mr. Howard's body was cast 
on shore, and sent over for burial to Elmiuton. The 
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shock, it was supposed, was the cause of the death of 
the old gentleman a few months afterwards. I wonder 
you never heard of it, Mr. Marten. 

It had happened. Marten thought, when he was at Al- 
tonbury, and -scarcely evetsaw a newspaper. 

A servant at this instant came from the signor to 
summon Maurice ; and Marten was left to prepare hitti- 
seif as speedily «s possible to relieve his father from 
his watch. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Dvamo the short time in which Marten had been dress- 
ing, a current of bawtlderiug thoughts, of which Mau- 
rice*s narrative had opened the skiices, were rushinff 
through his mind; the rush continuing iafter he had 
taken bis station at the foot of the si^rnor^ bed, with aa 
unopened book in his hand. 

The leading subject of these thoughts, was the won- 
derful and inscrutable arrangements of Providence, bv 
which ail things are made to bear upon the object which 
divine wisdom is bringing about. In one point of view, 
he had, of course, -considered this matter before : every 
reflecting mind must be often compelled so to do; but 
nowhe saw it in another lig^t. 

It must be allowed that in this material world, the 
Alrnighty works, by means in producing all the effects 
which come under the cognizance of man's natural in- 
stincts, not excepting such spiritual works as are made 
cognizable to man^s apprehension. These means, though 
to a certain extent, inscrutable to human apprehension, 
which sees but the surface of things, are yet subject to 
such laws as may be calculated upon with some cer- 
tainty. 

When any work is wrought in independence of these 
laws, the work is miraculous— ^ueh were many of the 
cures wrought by our Saviour, by which he manifested 
his omnipoteixce to the understandings of the persons 
around him, who had no other apprehension of things 
but that which is merely fleshly. But in calculating the 
power of means, many have grossly erred ; and amongst 
these, Marten. 
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They attribute to their influence much higher power 
than they possess, and suppose that they can so aflect 
human minds, as to raise -them from their naturad gross- 
ness, and inspire them with feelings contrary to that 
grossness; and in order that they may produce these 
effects, they suppose that these means, or rather those 
who administer them, must be conformed to their own 
ideas of fitness, and that unless they are so, they must 
needs prove ineffectual. . 

Hitherto Marten had thought himself possessed in a 
superior degree, of that fitness, as an ordained clergyman 
of the Church of England — as a graduate in the first 
university of the island, (we^beg the Cantabs to excuse 
him)---as a man of superior talents, of unimpeachable 
morality, of gentlemanly bearing, and no mean personal 
endowments, of considerable' scripture erudition, and 
finally, of the soundest orthodoxy. What youi^g minisr 
ter was ever otherwise in his own opinion 1 and yet he 
had hitherto achieved oi^y a succession of failures, whilst 
a low-bom creature, whom he had been in the habit of de« 
spising, first, as a rough-haired, puzzle^brained, blundering 
boy, and secondly, as an ill-principled youth, had been 
maiide, nolens volens, of the highest benefit to a young man 
of the first consequence in the neighbourhood of all others 
wh^re he. Marten, would wish to possess interest. 

If the Signor Romano should escape the thraldom^ 
both spiritual and temporal^of popery--3hould he ever 
take his place at Elminton as an avowed and sincere 
protestant — should he. ever use his influence in that 
character aipongst his dependents — ^to whom, ot wl^at, 
according to the world's opinion, would this be attribu- 
ted ? Marten felt tliat the thought was almost nigh 
unto choking him — to whom but to Maurice O'Grady ! 
and he himself, if he came in for any part of the praise 
of the world on the occasion, must be content with 
Maurice's leavings. As to any reward he might expect 
from hist)wn conscience, it was neither here nor there, 
like the Irishman's park : his obstinacy had cut him off 
from all hopes from that quarter. 

The immediate danger of the young signor was past 
a few days before, iHit he remained for some time 
longer excessively weak and requiring incessant care. 
, The young man must have been very different to what 
he was had he not felt the unremitting kindness of Mar- 
ten, and he seemed to cling to him as tio a brother, aild 
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Was always uneasy whenever he could not see him 
nearhib. 

About this period, Marten got a note written in haste» 
from Mr. Leeson, dashed off with many scratches, and 
worded with affected familiarity : this said note utterly 
knocked the speculation of Lord F on the head, giv- 
ing Marten no other pain than a slight twitch of mortifi- 
cation in finding that Leeson had known the whole affair 
from the beginning, and had probably avoided meeting 
him that he might fiot talk of it. ]\f arten tore the epistle 
to pieces, and committed the fragments to the winds, 
which are, by-the-by'e, the ^depositors of many highly val- 
uable and honourable documents of the same description. 

Before the Signer Romano, from corporeal weakness, 
was able to leave his c6uch, his mind again became ex- 
cited oh the subjects which had certainly brought on his 
illness. .' 

The awful circumstance by which he had become 
possessed of the property of his mother's familjr seemed 
to have produced a strong feeling of superstitious ter- 
ror; and though be believed himself to he a protestant, 
yet he was by no means clear of the principles in which 
he had beeii educated. His knowledge of scripture had 
just aided him to throw off some of the grosser errors of 
popery*; biit, as Maurice hinted to Marten, he was sure 
ne was not quite right yet, though he could not just say 
where he was wrong, and he hoped that Mr. Marten 
would encourage his opening his mind, whenever he was 
minded so to do ; ** and donH let him botheij himself 
about the church, sir, don't, if you can l^elp it." 

It was not in the nature of Marten, now that the ex- 
citement was past, to endure patiently the familiarity of 
Maturice, especially when he addressed him with the 
elegancies of his half-English, half-Irish style, of which 
lio instructions in the parlour had ever "been able to 
divest him, so long as there was a counteracting influence 
going on in the kitchen under tjie auspices of Mrs. Kitty. 

Moreover, in this last address, Maurice was encroach- 
ing, as Marten thought, on his own particular province 
— religion and the church ; he therefore had some diffi- 
culty in so far commanding himself as not to say, " I wish 
Maurice, you would mjnd your own affairs, and not be 
intruding your advice f and as the Irishman was not 
very sensitive on such matters, he was quite satisfied 
when Mr. Marten gave him no reply at alL 

A A 
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The hint of Maurice, though thus ungrracioiiqly i«^ 
ceived, was not without its influence; and when the 
Signer Romano next. touched upon religioDf Marten 
drew him on, Maurice being present, but of course we 
can only give the heads of what passed in many con- 
yersations. 

The Signor Romano first stated the persuasion under 
which he laboured— that the deaths of his uncle and 
grandfather were judicial dispensations, inflicted on 
them, probably, for some secret sins ; and that he felt 
the infliction of death would be extended speedily to him- 
self if he did not boldly coQie forward to declare his 
belief. 

^ Of course,'* replied Mar|en, *< you are called upon 
so to do." 

" Stop a bit) sir;** said Maurice, " he must be quite 
sure what that belief is, first and foremost, before he 
declares it ; and that was what I wanted you for, when 
I came after you. I wanted you to sound him, and 
prove the rights of things, as master would have done. 
Hedon?t know what he is rightly, and I am Bure I 
could not tell him ; for, do you see, he mixes one thing 
with another so, that though I know he is wrong, I can't 
say justly where;'* , 

As the signor did not admonish Maurice to be silent. 
Marten could hardly do. so, but he was too . angry to 
speak, and the signor went oa. 

<'I sometimes think,'' he said, "that the Almighty, 
under the Christian dispensation, does not take immedi- 
ate vengeance on man, ae he did under that of the law, 
but gives the sinner time to repent and make himself a 
fit object of mercy. Evjen my mother allows .thus 
much." 

Marten hesitated — " Must he grant," he asked him- 
self, ** that God's mercy acts independently of man's 
merits or demerits ? if he did so," he considered, >" though 
it might be true to a certain extent, he might be admit- 
ting too much, considering the present state and Cir- 
cumstances of the Signor Romano, of whom, it certainly 
was required that he should act decisively as soon as 
his restored strength should enable him to do so;" So, 
after some delay, he said, ^* We certainly have no right 
to expect the divine mercy whilst we hold back from a 
decided duty." . 

" Ah ! Mr« Marten," said Maurice, who seeoKed to be 
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perched by his master^s pillow for the express purpose 
of disconcerting the dignity of the young minister^ " you 
do not speak thei'e as Master Milnerused to do. When 
I was obstinate, as I was, I grieve to say many a time 
and oft; and when I would do anything but what 1 was 
bid, and was in the garden, or may-be somewhere else, 
he would come ta me so gently, and with such a look, 
and would say, 'Maurice, do you- know that God loves 
you and ever has done, and that even with all your 
wickedness, you may be assured that he always will 
do ; not that he does^ not hate yoUr wickedness, and that 
he does not know that you can never do anything really 
good in your own strength so as to deserve his love ; 
but still he Idves you for that dear Savioru's sake who 
died for ydq.' So you see, Mr. Marten, he did not make 
but God's mercy to hang upon aught I could do to please 
him ; and so many is the time that he has made me 
ashamed of my stubbornness by setting it aside the love 
of my Father which is heaven. And to this day, when- 
ever the thought of God's love comes over me, which it 
sometimes would do when I was at the very worst, it 
makes me hate my own evil nature more than all the 
roundabout arguments which, ever were, and I have 
often repeated this to the signor, but he don't take it in ; 
may-be because I camiot bring all the reasons from th^ 
Bible ; and for another thing, because be thinks I am 
saying comfortable things to make him easy. He says 
that if Master Mitn^r taught me the truth, why then reli- 
gion is quite a different thing to what he ever supposed.'' 

" And so it is, Maurice," remarked the signor ; *' but, 
my good youth, suffer Mr^ Marten to speak. I can hear 
you at all times, but I have not always the advantage of 
hearing him, and I have much to ask him." He then, 
under favour of the silence of Maurice, put a few ques- 
tions, which it has puzzled many a more experienced 
man than Marten to an$wer. 

These were— "What is the church? Is it onel If 
one, where |s it 1 in what form does it .manifest itself ? 
What is its authority ? From whence is that authority 
derived 1 Is it derived through a succession from the 
apostles by the laying on of hands ? and if so, whence 
do the protestaht churches obtain their authority 1" 

The young signor did not propound these questions 
Arom the spirit of disputation, but from the earnest desire 
of obtaining satisfaction— these being the points on 
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which his mind had been chiefly tried, and they the 
stumblioff stones amongst which he had been involved, 
and amid which Maurice could give him no helping 
hand from any reminiscences which he could lay hold o? 

When Marten began to answer these questions, like 
many other disputants, he was little aware of the jforce 
of his own concessions, and how in the end he should 
find himself so involved and overcome by them, as to be 
almost as much baffled and confounded as the young 
gentleman whom he was endeavouring to entighten. He 
lost himself at first setting out, by not making the signor 
define whether he intended his questions to refer to the 
general assembly and church x>f the first-boipn which are 
written in heaven, or the church as defined in the nine- 
teenth Article of oUr Liturgy ;' and he failed to do .so 
from the distinction not being clear to his own mind, he 
having, ever since his ordination, been in the habit of 
mingling the characters and prerogatives of these two in 
his imagination. Neither did he discover the conces- 
sions which. he made through the want of accuracy, 
until, when he had arrived at the answer to the last in- 
quiry, he found himself advocating the cause of popeiy, 
and of its assumed rights, in a manner which would 
have won him the warmest applauses of the Padres 
Rolandi and Grimaldi, and all others of their way of 
thinking. He had proved that the Church of Eng- 
land existed on the authority of the mote ancient 
Roman Oatholic Church ,* that it was only a modified 
and reformed exhibition of the same thing, ins^tead of 
being radically opposed to it; and he felt that his hearer 
was even more bewildered than before the commence- 
ment of the conversation. 

In fact, he was thoroughly dissatisfied with himself,, 
and confounded and perplexed with his own arguments, 
and was running them over again in his mind with more 
than a suspicion that he was wrong somewhere, if not 
everywhere, when the pert Irishman broke his forced 
silence, saying petulantly, and much after the manner 
of a spoiled child, ^' Did not I ask you, Mr. Marten, not 
to get talking about churches ; they are so over set up 
with their churches in this country as if it signified 
where one is praying ; whether the walls about one are 
marble or wattle and dap, or whether the roof is cov- 
ered with gilding or isimple tile ; ch: whether the man . 
that officiates ha*^ thjwe tiers to his cap, or a wig like 
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good Mr.NasVs. Master Milner used often to tell 
that the outside aUd the form was nothing to the 
purpose, and it was but the very first time that be 
came from the university, that he said to me» when I 
maintained that I had no time for praying, * If you have 
the lieart given you, Maurice, you can as easily do it, 
whilst you are rubbing down a borise in the stable, as in 
the best church in the land;? and he would have said 
the same, had our Qhurch there been as grand as St. 
Peter's at Rome." 

" Maurizzio," replied the signor, " we are not speak- 
ing of churches made with hands, of perishable stone, 
wood, or earth; we give the name of chtfch to congrega- 
tions of holy Christian men with their faithful teachers." 

Maurice smiled, and answered, " I understand my sig- 
nor, and you and Mr. Marten are inquiring where such 
are to be found, and where the wisest shepherd and the 
most spotless sheep are to be met with. ** Good ! 
ffood I" he added, " and Mr. Marten can't say where ! 
Master Mrlner could have told before he needed two 
figures to tell his age. Why, .almost one of the first re- 
collections I have after I came into Worcester, is sitting 
beside him on a green bank, whilst he talked to me of 
the Shepherd King, and the sheep he had made white in 
his blood. You may travel long and far, my dear sig- 
nor, before you find a fiock of such sheep as these in 
this world. Master used to tell me,' that they never 
could be gathered together so as to make an unmixed 
multitude, till their Shepherd comes to call them to be 
with himself." 

Thus finished the first conversation, leaving Marten 
utterly annoyed and dissatisfied with himself, his very 
anger against Maurice being swallowed up in his stronger 
dissatisfaction with himself. 

The signor wa&r still unfit, from weakness, to converse 
for any length of time ; Marten, therefore, had many 
hours to spend in silence by his couch, for he would not 
suffer him to leave him. 

And now, for the benefit of Marten's friends, we will 
assume our privilege, as his biographer, to open out par- 
ticulars respecting him which are known to us in that 
character only. 

The besetting sin pf Marten, as it is in a greater or 
lesser degree of all human beings, was pride. Pride 
caused him to think that he could save hiniself, and ad- 
aaS 
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minister to the salvation of others, where not counter- 
acted in the measures he adopted for that purpose, and 
thus he had hitherto rebelled against all the teachings 
he had received. His eyes had first begun to be open- 
ed by his various failures in his ministry in England, 
these being used Ibr the purpose by the Spirit of truth 
itself, though at the period of his arrival at Venice he 
still clung pertinaciously' to the persuasion, that the 
failures of which he was conscious were attributable in 
a great measure, if not Wholly, to the persons with 
whom he had to deal. Then came his determination to 
depend henceforth on Bis own judgment and opinions, 
and to act for himself without reference to the counsels 
of others. . ^ 

There again he had failed, and was now made con- 
scious that whilst he h£^d been pursuing his own devices 
he had obstinateiy refused to obey a manifest call of 
duty, for he could no longer hide it from himself, that 
he had rejected the advances of the Signor tlomanp for 
no other motive than obstinacy, though he had tried to 
persuade hilhself that he had others. 

Again, Maurice having been made an instfument of 
such wonderful usefulness, though the Jrouth's conduct 
had been bad in the first instance, being contrasted with 
his own. total failure, convinced him more and more that 
the instrument was nothing,^ and God all in all. l^his 
last and most comprehensive truth worked deeply and 
continually on bis* mind during the long hours which he 
had to watch, and his spiritual pride gave way under the 
effectual operations of the divine Spirit. He found that 
he was so far wrong, that he could not even presume to 
teach, he icouid not hope to teach aright; and when the 
signor would have drawn him out to explain religions 
subjects, his manner betrayed so much embarrassment 
as to draw the attention of Maurice. " May^be . Mr. 
Marten," remarked the brisk youth, "you don't just 
know what to say to my signor. May-be he has puz- 
zled you, as he has done me, inariy is the time ; and so 
to quiet him, I h^ve often fumed him over to reading the 
Bible since we have got one ; and that, you will say, is 
not turning him over from better to worse, sir, but from 
worse to better, which is a good turn at all events, and 
may be such a one as you might like to give him." 
With that Maurice handed the Bible, which Ihev had 
procured in their travels, to Marten. 
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It was no slight proof of the improved humility of the 
youog: minister, that he gladly adopted the proposition, 
though coming from a quarter which a little while since 
would have rendered it wholly unacceptable. 

The Bible which Maurice put into Marten's hand was 
an Italian one, and was found by the young clergyman 
to be a translation falsely rendered in many passages to 
suit the opinions of the papal' church. Here again was 
an occasion of great self-blame to himself, that by his 
wilfulness and opposition to his father, he should have 
prevented himself from making this discovery whilst 
the young signor wasin tolerable health. He had his 
own English Bible with him, and a correct Italian copy, 
which he had brought with him from London at his 
fathiBr's house: so he, lost no time in sending for this 
last,^ and placed it in the signor's keeping immediately. 
It was an assistance to the young signof to look at the 
Italiaa version whilst the English was read aloud. 
: Being thus furnished, the curiously arranged trio spent 
many hours in reading, and talking over what, they 
read. , 

Maurice's reminiscences occurred not unseldom, and 
were not discouraged either by his signor or by Marten. 
The latter was now enabled to see and to admire thef 
comparative purity of the sort of instruction which had 
been ^ven to him in his childhood, and to acknowledge 
in this instance the fulfilment of the promise, " For as 
the raii^ coraeth down, and the snow from heaven, and 
retumeth not thither, but watereth the earth, and raaketh 
it bring forth and bud; that it may give seed to the sower, 
and bread to the e^ter ; so shall my word be that goeth 
forth out of my mouth, it shall not return to me void, 
but it shall accomplish that which/ 1 please, and it shall 
prosper in the thing whereto I sent it,"-r-Isa. Iv. 10, 111 

The object of these readings and conversations was 
not now, as atiirst, so much to ascertain what was re- 
quired of the signor to do next, as it regarded aiiy overt 
act of renouncing his church, as to ascertain and trace 
the work of salvation from its predetermination before 
the commencement, through all that was passed Of time, 
in its progress towards the grand result declared by our 
Xord himself to be the salvation of his own. 

As the ihstfuctions given to Maurice had heen laid up 
in an inactive state in his memory for several years, 
like seed sown in the earth, not springing into life until 
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the moment of qaickeningr by the divine Spirit was fully 
come, and then breaking forth and blossoming, contrib* 
uting varieties of beauties to rejoice the senses of those 
before whom they were displayed, so was it with Mar- 
ten when the sweet and vivifying influences of the di- 
vine Spirit had once descended upon him, all the pure, 
the refined, the learned and eloquent ideas which he 
had ever received from books, conversation, or natural 
objects, on the subject of religion — ideas which hitherto 
had lain dead in his memory, now sprang up, and ar- 
ranged themselves in their places on the side of truth, 
giviug a richness and a be^ty to his illustratiolis of 
what he read, which rendered his. society as captivating 
as it was valuable to the young signor. 

The young men were led to commence their religious 
inquiries where all such inquiries should commence- 
not where Marten would formerly have commenced 
them, by asking, " What man can do for God ^^ but by 
seeking to know what scripture declares respecting 
what God has done foir man. In this last inquiry, the 
divinely enlightened student must arrive at this con- 
clusion, that God in Christ has most happily left nothing 
for man to do in securing bis own salvation, k being 
shown to Marteq, and by him pressed on the attention 
of the signor, that if no mere man, even Adam, under 
the most favourable circumstances, lying under only a 
simple prohibitory condition, was unable to avoid death, 
the inevitable consequence of disiobedience,^ it could 
never be expected that he should obtain the reward of 
eternal life, by the fulfilment of many, or even of one, 
positive command ; and by the process of increasing , 
light, it was farther shown to Marten, that eternal life 
could be no other than a free gift to man, jthe promise 
made to Adam before the fall including no more than 
the continuation of the life he thea enjc^ed 4is long as 
he remained obedient. The gift then is free to all 
who shall eivjoy it, with the exception of the man 
Christ, to whom only it came conditionally ; for had 
it been possible that he should have failed in the per- 
formance of one jot or one tittle of the divine law, 
either in omission or commission, his human nature 
must have fallen under the general doom, it must have 
been swallowed up by death, instead of death being more 
than conquered by its rising again, and being received 
into the Godhead. 
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But the svpposftion of the poMibility of this failure, 
seemed to Marten to be almost as blasphemous on one 
side as that which he had hitherto entertained, that man 
should hope for success in establishing his own right- 
eousness was on the other ; and ajjrain he marvelled at 
the folly and pertinacity with which he had mingled law 
and gospel in every sermon he had hitherto composed. 
Thus was he carried on, as the light from on high shone 
more and more on his ^ind ; and he wjis led to bear 
fresh and fresh tributes of praise, wonder and gratitude, 
to the Author of salvation, and soon to acknowledge, 
with heart and tongue, that if the members of the human 
family are saved, according to the tenor of many glow- 
ing and cheering passajg^es of the divine word, they 
are so through no obedience nOr merit of their own, 
but wholly and solely through the mercy of God in 
Christ. 

Then, thought he, let the human principle, which is 
depraved and eensual and selfish in its very mode of 
being, perish for ever ; let the worm feed upon its mem- 
bers till it lias reduced them to .atoms; let the grave 
hide it; let its dust return to dust, and its earth to 
earth ; but let the new creation, the raised and glorified 
children of the second Adam, rejoice^and rejoice for 
ever. 

Who can doubt that an immense change had passed 
on Marten and the young signor, before the one could 
take delight in conversing on subjects profound as these, 
and before the other was blessed with such freedom of 
mind as to enable him to listen to them with an interest 
which, during the remainder of his convalescence, with- 
drew him almost entirely from the knotty question of 
what was next to be done. 

This<iue8tion must be referred to our next chapter. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Trb rapidly recovering strength of the Signor llomano 
was a hint for the consideration of future plans. ' 

Taking advantage one morning of the absence of Alau- 
rice, the young gentleman, with tome hesitation, asked 
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Marten if he had any engragement which would prevent 
him from giving him his society for a year to come ; 
suggesting that he wished to go to England, that -he 
thought it might be better there to make his public pro- 
fession, on Which he declared himself fully resolved ; 
and that it would b^ the greatest consolaiion he cotild 
know, to have Marten with him- 

Marten's approval of these plans was all which the 
Signer RoniaaD could desire^ It -was then arranged 
that Marten should go to inform his father of the ar- 
rangement. 

Marten, whose Views of filial duty to* his earthly father 
had improved with his clearer ideas of his higher obli- 
gations, hastened instantlv to. the Palazzo Torino^ think- 
ing to find his parent at his early dinner; at the same 
time that the elder Marten coming by another way, 
dropped in at the Palazzo Romano, from whence, having 
had a conference with the signor, he after some delay, 
joined his son at home. 

His first salutation was, " Well, my worthy son, per- 
mit me to congratulate myself on my forethought and 
management ; and on a little, a very little determination. 
But I must say, John," he added, laying his hand on 
his son's shoulder, whilst his eyes glistened with affec- 
tion — for the paternal heart is a very sincere one—" I 
must say, you have ill-deserved your good -fortune, 
though your late conduct has made up for your former 
misdemeanors. You are a lucky fellow, however ; 1 am 
just come from the Signor Romano, and from having 
heard him speak of you'-=-speak in such terms as I can- 
not repeat; but he has settled with me all that your 
proud spirit might call the baser part of the husiness*; 
and here is your first quarter paid in advance, to enable 
you to prepare for your joum^yt— a draft on one of ^ our 
bankers-^and I have given my fullest approt)ation to 
this journey to England, where this public profession 
may be best made." ^^ 

The Signor Martini then explained: to his son some 
things which had passed between hhnself and Signor 
Romano, which he had not, it appeared, been at liberty 
to communicate to him before, proving that he had acted 
in the affair sdl along on substantial grounds. 

The Signor Romano had 'called upon him, he said, a 
littlebefore the letter imparting his son^s intention of 
leaving Northfield had arrived. " fie then," he continued, 
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" inquired if I expected my soil in Venice : perplexing me 
not a little by the knowledge he seemed to have of you, 
and by the strong anxiety which he exhibited to see you — 
for be it remembered that the principal mover of all these 
manGBUvres lay perdu all the time ; his very existence in 
Venice being unknown to me, though not that such a 
one hud existed in England, under the name of Maurice 
O'Grady, of notable memory in the annals of blunders 
and contretemps. Of course, I felt some surprise that an 
Italian gentleman, a mere youth, who, to my knowledge, 
had never been out of ItfQy, should know anything of 
my son, and should express so much interest about him ; 
and probably I allowed some exhibition of this astonish- 
ment to appear ; for he replied to it by saying, that being 
still young, though accounted of age by a will, he did 
not say of whom, he wished for a tutor, a young man 
only some few years older than himself, who might ad- 
vise him, and direct and improve him by cOnvtersation. 
And he believed, he a4ded, that my son would be the 
very person ; *and if Mr. John Marten,' he said, * has no 
better etngagement, and, if, when he sees me, he thinks 
he can like me, I hope be will undertake the situation.' 
' And if,' with a little savoirfaire, which I thought proper 
to bring forward," continued the Signor Martini, ** *you 
like him V ' I am sure of that,' he answered, * I know 
I shall like him ; there will be no difficulty about that.' 
There again I was puzzled ; and I almost fancied that 
he must have seen you somewhere, Mr. John, perhaps 
when you were in France with me ; and following that 
idea, I tried every vray to sift him, but could get no 
more from him than that he was sure he should like 
you. It was not for me to say that I was not equally 
certain that iv would be so, my worthy son," continued 
the father, *' for I knew your indomitable proud spirit 
before you came to this City of the Sea, though I did 
not quite calculate-^" and the elder gentleman termi- 
nated his sentence with a short laugh, which the younger 
bore more patiently than any laugh which had ever 
before wafted itself in his direction. 

" You will allow," proceeded Signor Martini, " that I 
might well be puzzled by th^ whole affair. I could 
make little of it but that the young- signor waa very 
much in earnest; and your communication coming in 
so soon after this conference, what better could I do 
than encourage you to come to me 1" 
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*' But, my dear sir,^ asked Marten, " why did you not 
tell me all this before ?" 

'* Because,'* replied the other, " the signor bound me 
to silence ; he begged me not to mention the affair to 
any one, nor to talk of him with any particular interest, 
as I might thereby perplex all his views and plans ; and 
when you came you were to be made to ascertain 
whether you could like him enough before anything^ was 
definitely settled between you ; so I gave him my pro- 
mise, though all this was as intelligible to me as 
Greek to your old captain at Oxford. Nor did I under- 
stand his reasons for wishing to keep the thing quiet till 
an hour ago. By-the-bye, John, it was the last thought 
in my mind that the signor is connected with the How- 
ard family ; had I had but a suspicion of that, I should 
have seen some sort of connexion between him and you, 
though as to discoyering the link by which the parties 
were drawn together, I must have been a very juggler 
to have done so. It is truej Maurice presented himself 
before me on many occasions, being quite officious in 
his civilities ; and more than once refusing a piece of 
money from my hands, with a ' No, sir, not from you,' 
audibly pronounced. Yet it never once occurred to my 
mind that he could possibly be the primum mobile of the 
whole mystery. As 1 said, however, I knew not the rea- 
sons of the signor's strong wish that I should keep what 
passed between us to myself till within the last hour. 
It seems that, amongst other causes, the father Carlo 
Rolandi was with him in Venice first, and afterwards at 
Monselice, and did not leave him until the day after you 
had paid your first visit to the pala^zo in the Guiadecca. 
The father had come on a visit of observation from his 
grandmother, Mrs. Howard ; and whilst he remained in 
Italy, both the young signor and Maurice were under 
much restraint. Again, the foolish Paddy would not be 
persuaded but that you, Mr. John, would hold back from 
all intercourse with his signor, if you should happen 
to discover who was behind the curtain ; who, in short, 
had mentioned you to the signor, and pointed you out 
as the very next best adviser he could have after his 
pattern of all human perfection — Master Milner-^for 
you must be content, John, to be accounted only second 
best. So I have accounted for my reserve, my son, 
you see," added Signor Martini ; ** and if you could but 
have given me some credit for judging the best for you 
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when you arrived in Venice, why, then we might have 
managed it in another way ; though I much doubt whether 
we should have 4one itso weU^s fortune has done it 
forus/V 

" Not fortune, my dear father," said Marten. 

"Providence, theij," subjoined the elder; "you are 
right, J<^, and I am glad, to be reproved by you when 
you spfeak so much to the purpose. One naturally ex- 
pects good religious principles, and so forth, from a 
clergyman. :One misses them when one does not find 
them. There is nothing, John^ sq ungraceful and in 
such bad taste, as an irreligious^ light clergyman — ^but 
here comes our repast, arid with it, my worthy friend 
•Dorald.'* 

Thus ccmcluded this conversation, without leaving 
Marten sm opportunity of making any comipent on his 
father's last remark^ which foiled not, however, to leave 
apainAil impression on his mind, otherwise full of en* 
joyment from suph a s^nsd of the divine love as he had 
never before experienced.. 

When Marten returned to the Palazzo Komano, he was 
met in the ante-chamber by Maurice, who "was looking 
unutterable things. ** Oh [ Mr. Marten," he said, " we 
are going to ^England and to Elminton. and to set out 
as soon as we can be ready ; and I should be so very 
. glad if I was not^ so very much afraid, and so tihhappy . I 
was told of dear old mast^r'B death, almost a$ soon as 
it happened, in a. letter frpm i^lmtnton, so I have no 
hot^ of seeing him again, which is ^ood for him, but 
bad for me ; i)ut the young .mai^ter, Mr. Henry, sir, do you 
think it is possible he can 'ever forgive me for leaving 
master in his infirmities ; me a& should h^ye been eyes 
and hand^ahd feet to him, i^ho was^ more than all 
these to me in^ childhood? Db you think^ sir, that Mr. 
Henry eaii ever aq^in look upon me, xwr fprgive me, or 
speak to me as aforetime ? and if he dduH, and I can't 
see blow he can, why then, sir, my heart would burst^ — 
and that is the truth, and no more.'' .And the youth 
turned away to hide the tears which gushed from his 
eyes. ^ .''■•','.> 

Marten hesitated not .to assure him that his master, 
as a Christian, could bear no malice, eveu had he ever 
ceased to Hove him, which he. certified that he never 
had : and this anxiety being jnemoved, it was with a joy- 
ful heart that Maurice prepared for the journey, though 
Bb 
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it was agreed that as little as possible should be said of 
its object at Venice. 

The Signot Romano was aAraid of stirring up his moth- 
er, for she was very averse to his going to England, as 
long as by any means he could be kept in Italy.; he 
therefoi^ requested Marten, when he wrote to his 
friends in England, which iie had not done since he 
came to the Palazzo Romano, to say nothing about 
himself, even if he 'mentioneid his own inte.ntion of 
speedily returning to his native land. In consequence of 
which, when Marten wrote next to Milner and Mans- 
field, his despatches were such as to draw from the Te> 
cipients only certain compHm'ents on- his dullness and 
ambiguity. ^ 

At the same time he wrote a very haiHdsonie apology 
to Mr. Enfield, and what pleased that true Christian far 
more thaa even this humble, apology to himself could 
possibly do, was tjiat the writei* unfolded to him much 
respecting the wonderful change which had so lately 
passed on his mind, attributing that change to where 
alone it was due. ' - 

Whilst things were iir preparation for the journey, 
Signer Romano had several conveiBatioas with Signer 
Martini . He informed him that by his grandfather's will 
he was thei^ accounted bf age as it regarded his English 
property^ though only eighteen, his grandfather having 
so arranged it, that he might be independent of his 
mother in the command of that property, sooner than 
the law would usually allowj but he. regretted this on 
account of his iterance aad consejquent ^incapacity for 
business. > . 

The Signor Martini advised him, such being the case, 
to appoint a. guardian, for. ^the next three years, and at 

the suggestion of his son, piroposed-Lord H as thB 

niost eligible person. ~ . 

But tl^ question was* would Lord H- accept the 

guardianship,' and the Signor Martini was requested to 
write and propose thi|8 to him, merely stating himself to 
be the friend of Signor Romano, the present possessor 
of the Howard estates, the grandson of the old lady, and 
hinting his particular wish that he should have a pro- 
testant gtiardian, and his intention to come soon tp take 
possession of the property. In this letter, neither 
Maurice^or John Marten were to,be mentioned. It was 
only to treat of the one matter of- business, and was to 
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be answered to Signer Martini, who was to forward it to 
the Signor Romano^ en route, 

i After this arrangement^ which gave almost a& much 
satisfaction to Marten as to th^ signor, there was no- 
thing to be done but to prepare for. the journey. It was 
thought advisable to take few of the Italian, servants. 
The signer's cpach was to include the signer and Mar- 
ten, unless when MJirten chose to' ride qn the horse 
which generally carried Maurice? £ind he was to be ex- 
alted into the coupeey or yrhen his signor wished to 
be read or talked to, to be advanced to the back spat 
wilfhin the coach, which was opened when it was 
fine. , ' ' . ; ^ 

There were several outriders in addition to the party, 
and oniQ who went -forward to make preparation at the 
inns. , , 

The. Signor Romano was still very weak when he 
first set out, but he gained strength from day to day and 
had obtained .his usual standard of strength and health 
before they crossed the mountains into Savoy. 

During the last few weeks the intercourse between 
the father and the .son had entirely changed its charac- 
ter, arid had become what it had never been before," re- 
ciprocally affectionate ; yet had there been no change 
in the mind of the father; The new influence, or that 
which produced this sweet result, acted only on the sod, 
prompting him to bear with what had once offended him 
in his father with all courtesy, and to meet the kind- 
nesses which flow from the paternal instinct, at once 
the pures^t, gentlest, and strongest instinct which belongs 
to human nature, with that forbearance and thankful- 
ness which his self-sufllciency and pride had never per- 
mitted him to nmnifest. before. Not that our young 
man's human natyre was changed— not that its actingsf 
were in the smallest degree less selfish and rebellious 
than they had been^ from the^^first, but that the divine 
Spirit was continually supplying the strength by which 
he was made able to restrain the motions and prompt- 
ings of this carnal nature, and in combating them per- 
petually to obtain more and more dominion over them ; 
so th^t his human passions ceased to rule him, though 
they ceased not to exert themselves to do so. ^ 

Mr. Marten, whose affection for his son was becom- ' 
ing warmer ifrom day to day, and who began to love the 
young signor because of his deep attachment, accompa- 
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nied the party as far Sasa. There they must needs 
part, as the next movement of the yoong men would be 
to cross Mount Ceiiis, 

Susa is comparatively more like a Swiss than an Ital- 
ian Tillage : it is the last village of Piedmont on that 
road. Near to the Inn, the Doria comes dashing down 
from the mountains with an incessant noise, being there 
joined by another torrent. 

After dinner, the party walked out through the eld 
Tillage, the houses of which all looking as if half decay- 
ed, presented their OTerhanging rooiis ahd wooden galle- 
ries, in the true style of mountain hamlets. These 
streets led to a triumphal arch in high pre^erTation, 
which had been erected by Julius C2esar to commemo- 
irate some of his conquests. 

The effect of this ancient monument was much im- 
proTed by the relief afforded to it by many magnificent old 
trees ; and there, that is, in fuU view of these fine ob- 
jects, the signer sat down with his two friends, whilst 
Maurice ezfuored the heights around with the actiyity of 
a mountain goat. 

As the Signer Romano looked up in admiration of 
some of his feats of activity, he said, '* I have reason 
to think the moment in which I first saw that youth and 
liked his countenance, was the happiest of my exist- 
ence." 

He then gave a painful and ^pitiable account of the 
mode in which he had been brought up under the gloomy 
and rigid dominion of the priests, by which his spirits 
were broken, and his constitution in danger of beii^ uu 
terly ruined — injured it had been to a great extent. He 
had, he said, been shut up at Palmoso from almost his first 
ret;ollections, when he went with his mother to Milan 
to meet his grandfather and uncle. He had been^ery 
ill just before, and when his uncle saw him, he blamed 
his mother very much for the austerity of her treat- 
ment of him, whilst Mr. Howard insisted that his young 
life would be the sacrifice if the plan were persisted in. 
" These disputes," continued the young signer, " ran very 
high between my grandfather, my uncle, and my mother. 
I was not believed to hear them, but when they were 
discussing, I was often listening in the ante-chamber. 
My uncle insisted once, I heard, that I ought not to be 
forced to enter the church unless \ had a vocation for 
it ; but he was not supported in this assertion even by 
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his father, who said, that if my mother had consecrated 
me by a vow, she could no more withhold me, than Jeph- 
tha could withhold his daughter. My, uncle's answer 
was^ * But I do not understand that any vow a mother 
can make can bind a son ; and I hope, at least, that he 
will not be made to confirm it until he is old enough to 
judge for himself;' and this was a new and valuable idea 
to me. Father Rolandi had come to Milan with my 
uncle ; he made , great merit of his conversion, as he 
called it, of Maurizzio, and vaunted his sincerity and 
other high spiritual qualities before the family, attribu- 
ting aUr these excellencies, of course, to his own efforts ; 
and thusr he prepared my mother to look favourably on 
the boy When he was introduced, after having received 
his first communion. 

" As to myself, when first! saw hiip, which was at that 
time, I liked him from no other reason that I could have 
given, but that he was youn^, and a boy like myself^a 
sort of feHotv creature. I had never enjoyed the soci- 
ety of such a one ; how I should like to have him with 
me at Palmoso;. and these were the feelings with 
which I petitioned for him, that he might be my attend- 
ant. 

"The family discussions for and against the favour 
being allowed, ran high; my uncle being strong for the 
benefit which a young companion might be to my health ; 
but his argument, had not half the weight of the Father 
Rolandi, who urged, tllat as the youth was himself a 
conviert from heresy, in other words, a saint of his own 
making, which, no doubt, was poor Maurizzio's principal 
merit in his eyes, his^ociety, pr rather his services, as he 
stated the affair, must necessarily be mere b^eficial to 
my soul than those of any other. Thus my request was 
cairied,and Maurizzio was made my attendant ; though, 
whilst we remained at Milan, the father kept him con- 
stantly with himself, sp that I saw nothing of him inti* 
mateiy, till we were settled ^t Palmoso. At home, my 
poor mother soon fell into her former abstracted habit9, 
and I was left again to spend the intervals of the time not 
allotted to my tutors, as best I mighl. How I had pass- 
ed these periods of leisure before I went to Milan I 
can hardly say ; lounging, sleeping, playing a few airs 
on the fiute, reding old legends, and one or two old 
romances, which I found in the library, with other even 
more x^hildish occupations, had till then senred to^ kill 
B b3 
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my time, and eat up, as with canker, all my youthful 
energies. But then, when a companion was provided 
me in Maurizzio^ every quality of whom, whether good 
or bad, was diametrically opposed to mine, it seemed 
almost as if a new world were ot)ened to me. ' And first, 
when on the morning succeeding our arrival, he was to 
commence his services by assisting me to dress, he 
performed them in a manner which, whether meant or 
not, caused me to laugh as I had never done within my 
memory. But my laughter excited no familiarity, for I 
am certain he blundered for the purpose, but he retained 
a most grave and even stupid expression of countenance 
the whole time. 

'* Then his Italian was a constant source of amusement 
to me, and of reproof to the old servant who came for- 
ward, as directed b^ my mother, to teach hiin his duties, 
and I soon saw that he made the most ridiculous mis- 
takes for the purpose ; in fact,, made the most of his 
small knowledge of the language to use words but of 
their places. 

" To teach him better next occurred to me ~as an ob- 
ject for occupation; I had never had one before which 
interested me so much. I proposed that he should 
accompany me to the abbey, and take lessons there. 
He made not the smallest objection, and when it was 
offered to him tliat he should become a priest, and be 
instructed ^kccordingly, he seen^ed to take it all as a 
matter of course, though he told me that they should hot 
catch him ffoing before his master.; he might follow me, 
he said, if he liked it when the time came, but he would 
not be caught first. 

" A very short time passed after he was come to Pal- 
moso, before we were almost constantly together; at 
meals, in my mother's presence, he stood behind my chair. 
He took his station behind me at every service in the 
chapels, and he waited on me when I went to bed, and 
when I arose ; he manifested an education superior to 
what I. had at first expected from him by Father Ro- 
. landi's account, and by the nicety ,with which he 
changed his. manner tow^ds me in private, and when 
observed. 

"In private, after a very short time, though never 
impertinent, he was as easy and open with me as one 
brother would be to another ; or more, perhaps, as a 
foster brother would be to his fellow of higher degree ; 
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whilst, in public, he was observant of the smallest pnne- 
tilio of the servant. Had I then known how he had 
been accustomed to conduct himself with Mr. Milner, I 
should have understood that be had fallen into this 
style of conduct with me less from matured sagacity 
than from habit, not that then 1 reasoned much on the 
subject.- ^ ' 

*^ As to his views of religion at this period, tliat is, 
when he first came to Palmoso, I imagine that he. had 
never thought deeply on the subject ; indeed, he told me 
afterwards that he never had~-that he was scarcely 
aware of any important diffe,rence between popery and 
the-Reformed Church. He knew, indeed, that his father 
had been a papist, and that, papists had some forms 
which protestants had not. He thought that the former 
believed more than^ the latter, as he said, and that it 
was much safer to believe too much than too little ; but 
I think we may venture to assert, that Ms religious 
scruples and Opinions wore not very troublesome to him 
in any way wheii he first came to Italy ; though he 
soon let me know that he often mourned after Master 
Milner. From wanting a young companion I had be- 
come not only habitually indolent, but weak and timid 
as a delicate girl ; and Maurizzio was of immense use 
to me. in this respect. He hated confinement himself, 
and tried every means to get me out of doors, and to 
allure, aiid even drag me up the sides of our beautiftil 
hills. At first these exertions pained me, but soon I 
acquired strength on the breezy heights, and our excur- 
sions from day to day became longer, whilst I continued 
to feel new delight in them. 

*' Often when he saw that I was fatigued, he would 
choose a shady position, where we sat down together, 
and there, in those places, when well able, as he soon 
was, to express himself in Italian, or after he found out 
that I could speak to him in English^ he began to tell 
me the history of his young days. At those times I 
became as well acquainted with M^ Dalben, Master 
Milner, Thomas, and Sally, with all their sayings and 
doin^, as I am now; and when I had heard many 
anecdotes of Mr. Dalben and Mr. Milner, I sometimes 
used to ask myself if these are ptotestants ;— ^an all 
protestants be anathema maranatha ? 

" Having no . other one to whom I could apply, it 
was natural for me, perhaps I should say, the desire 
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was given me, io ask Maurizzio what protestants be- 
lieve. 

'' His answer was, the Bible ; and on ray saying that 
I had never read the Bible, and had not one, and could 
not get one, then followed bis attempts to recollect and 
repeat all he knew of its contents, and with tiiese repe- 
titions came a blessing from on hi^h, not oq me only, but 
on him. 

" How could I describe the manner m which the light 
from on high was made to shine on me through the 
instrument^ty of Maurizzio, and on him again with 
the divine blessing through nay remarks on thepassages 
which he repeated ? . 

" As we proceeded, we became more and more- inter- 
ested in the subject of the truth ; the memory of Mau- 
rizzio became more and more richly supplied, and the 
instructions which had been poured into his ears, prob- 
ably from the period of hiB first adoptiotty were poured 
out again from his lips, as waters welling from the des- 
ert to bless the traveller in a weary land. 

** Still, Mr. Marten,'' 4X>ntinued the Signor Romano, 
" still — ^till very lately — ^my views of the Saviour^s work 
remained daurk and indistinct, though quite sufficient to 
prevent me from committing myself; by vows, to a 
church which I began to suspect as hot being right. 

'' Maurizzio here again assisted me by upholding my 
resolutions, for I am certain, humanly speaking, that I 
must have yielded to the importunities of my mother 
and the priests^ had he not privately sui^tained me. But 
I had many terrible struggles from without, independ- 
ently of those from within, especially when I heard of 
the sudden deaths of my uncle and grandfather ; which 
calamities were brought to bear upon my donscience, 
as the commencement of judgments which would in- 
fallibly be rollod upon me if I continued to resist the 
will of my parent and the priests : for my jgrandmother, 
under the same impression, of the late calamity being a 
family judgment, sent the Father Rolandi over to press 
upon me tnat act which only, she thought, might stop 
the progress of Divine vengeance. Such was the situa- 
tion of things when I came with my mother to a house 
at Monselice, and there so bitter a contest arose between 
us, that she left me in anger, and threw herself into a 
convent in Rome. 

" Soon after we heard of your re^ente in Venice, 
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Signor Martini, whereupon my ever faithful Maurizzio 
formed the plan on which I acted when I visited you, 
and inquired after your son ; and herein, through the 
Divine mercy, my Maurizzio, I believe, served me as 
effectually at the last as he ha» don^ throu^ the whole 
of Our intercourse," 

The Signor Martini seemed powerfully struck with 
the whole of the signor^ relation, particularly with the 
manner in which the curious arrangements of events, 
apparently unconnected, had worked together to> pro- 
duce such marvellous resujts. 

He saw that the whole of the affairs connected with 
the conversion ^ of the present head of the Howard 
family, had been co;iducted with a wisdom and simpli- 
city as far above human wisdom as to throw all the skill 
and cunning of statesmen into the far background, and 
to prove all their plans of expediency little else than 
folly. ' 

How this, perhaps the first deep conviction ot truth, 
may operate in time on the mind of the worthy gentle- 
man, has not yet appeared. , . 

The next morning was fixed upon for the crossing of 
the mountain. Signor Martini looked after his son as 
long as he 6ould discern his figure, as he ascended on 
horseback, and the tears were in the 6yes of the father 
and son at the moment they lost sight of each other. 

Our own Marten had never parted from his father be- 
fore with feelings half so tender. 

Wherefore is it ever found that the truest sense of di- 
vine love inspires the warmest feelings of affection for 
our fellow-creatures ? 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Whilst Marten was proceeding with the signor in 
rather a leisurely style towards England, the latter con- 
tinually gaining strength and spirits, from the society of 
his friend, and the freaks of Maurice, the party opposed 
to the change of religion of their relative and pupil were 
by no means idle. 

The signor had never been left in Venice without spies 
on his every action. The old houses in that city, as in 
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Other parts of Ital^, had their private passages and secret 
corners, from which a fine car might seize upon a very- 
low whisper : and no sooner, therefore, was the journey 
to England talked of, than the Signora Romano was ap- 
prised of it in her convent at Rome, where she had ii- 
ready taken the black veil. But dispensations may be 
had, and leave of absence obtained, even for a cloistered 
nun, when the interests of the church are at stake : and 
as the signora was resolved on a journey to England, 
and a personal conference with her son there, as a last 
effort, a dispensation was granted without loss of time,, 
and she took her departure in a vessel bound for Mar- 
seilles, and thence proceeded over land to Elminton, 
where her mother, a spirit of the same description with 
herself, received her within the gloomy walls of the 
manor-house. 

There the two ladies awaited the arrival of the young 
signor's party, very much in the temper of a tige^ wait- 
ing in his lair to make a spring on some poor object 
whose approach he scents from afar. 

Had the purposes of both these ladies been in the least 
degree disposed to vacillate, their confessor, the father 
Rolandi, would have kept them steady, i>y the threats, 
anathemas, an^ denunciations which he continually 
poured forth against all such as abandoned the truth — 
his gentlest word for whom was that they were brands 
devoted to Gehenna. 

The signora had travelled and arrived at Elminton 
under an assumed name, her dress being littlo changed 
from that she wore at Rome. She passed, therefore, at 
Elminton, for she had not been there since her marriage, 
with all but her mother and the confessor, as an unfor- 
tunate friend, who had fled to that asylum from some 
family persecution, of course on account of religion. 
She was called, in the house, the Signora Palemi, and 
the retirement she affected was attributed to her more 
than ordinary sanctity. 

Lord H , in the meantime, had received and an- 
swered the Signor Martini's letter, which letter, of 
course, was not to be made public, but it gave Lord 

H very great pleasure, although mingled with as 

much astonishment. 

He had himself no acquaintance with Marten's father, 
and the son was not mentioned in the letter. He did 
not then learn for the first time that the Howard estates 
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had fallen to a grandson by a daughter, an Italian, and, 
as he believed, a decided papist; but the affairs of the 
estates in England had been managed by the dowager 
since the death of her husband ; and things went on 
precisely in the old routine. 

It seemed most strange to him that this papist youth 
should think of himself as a guardian, or even that he 
should think of taking any guardian when his grand- 
father's will declared him of age. All this was mys- 
terious, and Lady H — ^, to whom alohe he mentioned 
the affair^ could not aid him with any explanation, ex- 
ceptiujg that the younger Marteii must have something 
to do in the business. 

" But he is not mentioned in the letter,^" said Lord H . 

**^I do not believe he is with his father. Lord F told 

me,'' he added, *' when I met him last week, at Mr. Clay- 
ton's, that he had procured. a situation for Marten, to 
travel with some young nobleman, and that he was, 
probably at the present time, on his way to Jericho. 
You know F-^ — 'a off-hand inahner.*' 

Lady H- — ^ was not convinced : she said that she felt 
certain that Marten was at the bottom of the affair ; and 
without having a single argument to allege in favour of 
her opinion, she succeed^ in <;ohvincing her husband 
that she was right, not being the first example of the 
same kind of ladylike influence. Of course, we cannot 

doubt but that Lord H ^'s answer was fovouraWe, and 

this favourable answer was sent after the travellers, and 
overtook them at Brussels, for they had taken that route, 
and failed not to give Marten much pleasure and the sig- 
Bor much courage. 

'Henry Milner was as this time residing at Lord H^ — 's, 
as curate to Doctor Hillier. He was also occupied in the 
sweet employment of instructing Lady H — — ^s nephew, 
James, which instructions he carried on as nearly as pos- 
sible after the plans of his dear, uncle with himself— 
teaching more in his daily walks, where the wonders of 
creation supplied the types and figures of celestial things, 
thatf in the more contracted sphere of the school-room. 
It was a delight to all parties when Lucilla was permit- 
ted to take li^r part in these exercises. 

Such was the state of those in whom the party from 
Italy was most interested at the period of their arrival 
in England. 

O wmg to their dilatory progress, for they enjoyed their 
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journey, and stopped frequent^ to examine any objects 
near their route, which were worthy of notice, they did 
not arrive till the trees were in full leaf, and the country 
in high beauty. 

The signor became impatient and anxious as sOon as 
he found himself in England, and seemed to cling more 
to Marten and Maurice, under the anticipation of the 
exertions and struggles which were before him; neither 
was Marten quite easy; and even the spirits of Maurice 
were evidently excited, not always most agreeably. 

When landed, the signer left all but one of the ser- 
vants whom he had brought from Venice, with the car- 
riage and heavy baggage, to follow leisurely from the 
seaport ; and takii^ Marten as his guide, came on with 
him, Maurice and his Venetian lacquey, rapidly posting 
it all the way. 

We say not where our party landed, but it was at 
such distance as to enable the travellers to reach the 
neighbourhood of Elminton, towards the evening of the 
long day, after a journey commenced at sunrise. 

Maurice, seated aloft on a dicl^ey, had looked in vain, 
for an hour or two past, for some object which taighi 
inform him where he was, but none such appeared till 
he recognized the steeple of Spirehill, standing in clear 
reUef against the glowing sky. It was still so remote 
that none but eyes sharp as lua would, have detected it. 
He turned instantly to proclaim his discovery to the 
signor ; adding, '* And those be the Howard woods, sir, 
which spread all along between wind and water, as one 
might say> lo<^ng black as nijrht beyond the spire. We 
shall Be at our journey V end in less than no time.'* 
And in no time after this the postilions, for they were 
moving with four horses, stopped at a place no less dis- 
tinguished than the Howard Arms, of which the busy 
youth acknowledged his recognition, by the exclamation, 
*^ Here we are, my signor ; at home. We are come to 
the end at last." 

Whilst the carriage stopped, for some slight refresh- 
ment for the horses, or something of the same kind for 
the postboys, who got off and went into the house, 
Maurice, who had raised himself to his full height, and 
was looking eagerly all around him, was proclaiming 
what he saw, or fancied he saw, to his master in the 
carriage. 

" There, my signor, there are your woods," he said, 
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" there they stretch before us, right and left. Those on 
the left, though, must be those of Woodville, for they 
join yours, you khow, niy 6lgnor, down in the hollow. 
Woodville House should be there on the left, on the 
bank, by all rights ; but I can see nothing of it. I 
wonder whether Malvern is to be seen anywhere here- 
abouts ? I would give sojnething to know if Lord H 

is now at WoodviUe, ^nd Master Milner ;*' and the brisk 
youth, as if at th^ suggestion of this wish, called to a 
man Ai^ho was standing at the head of the leaders, say- 

ing^ " My friend, can you inform me whether Lord H 

is now at Woooville 1" 

" I can't justly say," replied the man, " but I believe 
herls.*^ ' 

"And Mr, Milner, can you tiell me whether he is there^ 
alsor' 

*♦ Naun,** replied the man, " I can't justly say ; may- 
be her is, and may-be her is not." 

" Do you happen to know him V asked Maurice. 

" Her is a fair young gemmen, is not her ?" replied 
the man. " I }ias seed him on times, a riding by i^ith 
my lord ; I hear he has turned parson, and helps Doctor 
Hillier." 

But here, the discourse . between Maurice and the 
clown was cut short by the postboys, who, whilst they 
took their seats, seemed to be directing each other, or 
rather commenting on some directions they had receiv- 
ed within. 

" We are to go on," said the one to the other, " right 
on end under the trees till we come to a lodge. It's all 
plain sailing so far ; and when we be come to the lodge, 
we be to get the man there to show us the turnings 
through the woods, which they say is not «asy to find." 

" In that case," Marten' called from the carriage, 
"Would it not be better to take a guide from hence?" 

He was answered by mine host, who had stepped 
forth to reconnoitre the party. " Bless you, sir," he 
said, "there a'ant a man in the premises who knows 
them woods; and it's most a doubt to me whether you 
will be admitted yourselves this night. In which case, 
gentlemen, we has well-aired ;beds, fit for the highest 
quality, and there a'ant a larder nor cellar better provided 

in the whole country, as my Lord H says^ who is here 

oftentimes for a day or two together in the season." 

Marten had just cut mine host's speech short by putting 
Co 
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the same quedtion to him about the present residence of 

Lord H at Wood ville, which Maurice had put to the 

ostler, when the carriage was put into motion, and was 
proceeding with increased speed towards Elminton, the 
postboys neing anxious to make the moat of the fast* 
waning light in order to get through the woods. ^ 

All this time the signer had remained silent. Maiten 
understood .this silence — he was himself by no means 
easy. Yet the assurance, was given him, that his friend 
would have strength vouchsafed him from above to 
maintain his purposes. 

A small twinkling very soon annoui^ced the nearness 
of the lodffe, and an instant afterwards the carnage 
stopped before massive iron gates, beyond which all was 
darkness, save where the small ray of light twinkled 
from a latticed gothic window. 

As no one answered the postboy's call to open, Mau- 
rice descended, and not only ^dded his voice, but shook 
and rattled the gate with a vigour which threatened to 
break it from its rusty hinges. 

This was an argument to which the lodgekeeper 
thought it no longer proper to be inattentive, accord- 
ingly she, for it was an old woman who kept the gate in 
the absence of he^ son — a sort of park-keeper, or wood- 
ranger— put her head out of an upper window, and asked 
what was wanted, in a feeble, queirulous tone, to which 
Maurice answered, "Arfmwjion." . 

" If you mean leave to come in," she replied, " that 
is what you can't have, unless you. can show you have 
madam's permission.; no one comes here without.'^ 

" Indeed ! — say you so 1" returned Maurice ; '* but, as 
the knife said to the oyster, if I have a mind to come in, 
I shan't stop to ask any one's leave ; so either please to 
throw down the key, or expect ^b hear these rusty old 
gates fall in." 

" There is no need of more parley," said one of the 
postboys ; " we have found one hinge, we will soon 
have. the other; that is, if the gemman there in the 
carriage, him. as has not yet spoke, will give us the 
authority." 

"Are you there," thought Maurice. " On what scent 
are you now ? Has mine host of the Howard's Arms 
helped you to a conjecture ; but," he added, sneaking to 
the postboys, ** you mayj?ush away, and knock the gate 
down if you wiil,^and no fear of consequences neither." 
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No farther violeixce, however, wisw necessary. The 
old woman had taken second thoughts ; she had heard 
a whispering respecting the probable appearance some 
time or other of the real possessor, of the place ; and 
may be this whisper might recur at this time to her 
memory, for she presently appeared with a huge key, 
and threw open the gates. 

" And which way are we to go next 1" asked the post- 
boys, when they had crossed the threshold.^ " Have you 
no one who could eome to guide us? — or would you 
come yourself 1** 

" Me," she answered, " who knows no way to the 
great house but the footpatfti through the copse wood, 
and does not know the coach way, and nevef did at my 
best time ; and what use would it be taking me t but you 
must go straight on, that I can tell you, till you comes 
to the cross on the mound, in the middle of four ways, 
and then,- H you take the right one, why, then, you will 
be at the court immediately." 

There was no more to be made of the old woman ; so 
the carnage was again set in motion, and very uneasy 
motion it was, as 2ie wheels went over roots of trees 
and broken boughs and rough stones* 

During this slow progress, the darkness being very 
great, the signor was engraged in a conversation with 
Marten, carried on in a low voice, in which he seemed 
to confirm and strenffthen himself for his approaching 
contest with his grandmother. 

Marten did not arm him to the battle, as he formerly 
would have done, by any human or philosophical argu- 
ments, but by proving to him, from Scripture, that God 
would, according to his promise, give hini strength for 
the exigencies of the moment : quoting and urging the 
following passage : — *^ As thy day, so shall thy strength 
be." 

In the mean time Maurice seemed to be amused and 
exhilarated by the petty inconveniences of their situa- 
tion. He predicted that when they came to the cross, they 
would certainly take the wrong", and not the right way. 

*• Did ever any carriage in any wood," he said, ** on 
a dark night, and when the guides were in a hurry, 
fall on the right way at once, since the world began ? 
and what did the old woman mean by the right way ? 
did she mean the way to the right hand, or the way 
which at last would prove right V and then changing 
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his langnage, and addressing the valet, he hinted that they 
were just in the position to fall an easy prey to banditti. 

The Italian instantly took the alarm, on which Mau- 
rice informed him that he had no very great fears on 
that account V that the woods in England were not 
greatly infested with this descnption of gentry. He 
had never heard of many murders committed by them in 
the island ; and as to wolves, they usually did not go in 
packs in England, though he had seen one X)r two by 
chance, as it were, in his younger days. 

The cross on the mound, the same Marten remember- 
ed, was at length reached, and the right turning taken, 
as was supposed; but as Maurice had predicted, it 
proved of course to be the wrong one ; and, by a rather 
perilous descent, at length brought them down into the 
celebrated Howard bog, or Swamp, where Maurice dis- 
covered their position by discerning a httle on one side 
the chapel, the hermitage, and the rock, so accurately 
recorded in his memory as the scene to him of very im- 
portant plans affecting his early life. 

" Now, Mr. Marten,'^ he exclaimed, " I know where I 
am, and ^e footway up to the house. Suppose, sir, I 
get down, and run up to the houae, and send some one 
to guide the carriage the right way." 

Marten not only agreed to the proposal, but approved 
it so well, that he and the signor alighted, ^nd com- 
mitted themselves to the guidance of the youth. Whilst 
the signor and his friend followed the steps of Maurice, 
to whom only this perplexed and tangled region was no 
terra incognita, a& he had often investigated it before 
time, though he had never but once been admitted to 
the interior of the house ; the former was nearly silent, 
and the latter little disposed to speak. 

After various circumvolutions, the figure of Maurice, a 
few paces before the others, stood at the end of a vista, 
and turning round, he said, in Italian, '* Now, my signor, 
we are at the end of our pei^lexities." 

" Not so, I fear," replied the Signor Romano ; " we 
are only at the commencement of them." 

^ May we be enabled to hold fast our confidence !" 
remarked Marten. 

'' You had best out with it all at once," said Maurice ; 
** tell the old lady the first minute what you are resolv- 
ed on, my signor, and after that it will be all plain sail- 
ing, though, may-be, through high waters." 
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The signor made no a&swer, and Marten w^ aln^ost 
tempted to say, " ^pare your counsels, Maurice, though 
they may be good. 1 would rather they should not 
come fro in you." But he was enabled not only to resist 
the temptation of checking the youth, but expressed his 
decided approvar of the advice. 

"You will stand by me, Marten," said the signpr, 
" and will not think me feeble*minded ;. but I have been 
brought up to be so^ and every prejudice and feeling of 
my childhood id now rising up in terrible array before 
me." 

! At this instant they emerged from the thick covert of 
the woods, and i»aw the ojd house before them on a gen- 
tle elevation. . It Was an edifice of brick, built about 
three sides of a. court. Its form, was clearly seen, not 
only by the light of the stars, which had become visible 
since the travellers had been in the woods, but by a 
powerful glare, which issued from a row of windows in 
the inside pf the left of the court ;. and the forms of many 
clustered chimneys^ of several high gables, a towery and 
various pinnacles, stood out in their more solid black- 
ness against the dark sky. There was small appear- 
ance of any attention to decoration in the space to 
which the party had to pass between the thick wood 
and the. house, excepting thkt the path was broad and 
gravelled. 

Suddenly, as they passed on, certain low musical tones 
arose on their ears ; these swelling gradually, shortly 
exhibited the full rich tones of an organ, to which were 
presently added the voices of women and boys, singing 
the beautiful hymn " Stabat mater dolorosa.^' 

The signor, who held Marten'9 arm, shuddered, re- 
peating the words, "mater dolorosa," and no doubt 
thinking of that aged mother, whom he was about to 
make sorowful. 

" If," thought Marten^ who understood his friend's 
associations — " if the old lady takes, hold of him by his 
tender feelingSi we shall be in danger — ^but why should 
I fear]" 

Their progress was at length stopped by a line of 
iron-railing, highly ornamented to all appearance, which 
shut up the court from the end of o^e wing to the other ; 
in the centre were wide gates. Maurice turned from 
thesiB gates towards his ri^ht hand. " There should be 
a little entrance here," he said, " which stood open, with 
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only a bar across it, when I came up here with the 
father. The people are all in at vespers, now, Mr. 
Marten, and we might ring and calllong enough ; so we 
had better take thieves* license, and creep in where we 
can find or make a hole." 

*' It is our fate,'* replied Marten, *' to lead as yoa 
follow, Maurice : and a curious fate it is," he added, 
good-humouredly, ** and one which I certainly never 
anticipated.^ 

'' No matter who goes first, or who goes last, Mr. 
Marten,'' replied Maurice. '' Does not the Bible say, to 
put us at rest in that matter, and hinder us from pushinjg 
each other about to get foremost^ '* That the first shaU 
be last, and the last first V So no matter wl^ich takes 
the lead, so as we are all right." And then opening 
the wicket with an exclamation of much satisfaction, he 
turned suddenly to his signor, as the latter stepped 
within the court, and taking his liand with that strange 
mixture of deference and familiarity which the whole 
routine of his experience had taught him in his dealings 
with his masters, he kissed it, saying in Italian, ** Now, 
my signor, let us thank God, who has brbught you 
here, and brought me and Mr. Marten with you, and 
has put it into your heart to be a blessing and a comfort 
to the poor people which will be under you. Now don't 
you be frightened ; you fought many a harder battle at 
Palmoso than you will have to fight now, and no fellow- 
creature to back you but me, who was as nothing, and 
now you have Mr. Marten, who Will speak for you when 
you are.- at a loss. Will you not, Mr. Marten? I am 
sure you will, as you did for master at Clent Green, 
among the blackguards there." 

The next movenaent of tjie party was across the 
court to the door of the house. This door was in the 
centre of the principal front, a wide politico elevated on 
a platform, to which was a double row of steps, and a 
balcony above^ forming a closet. 

The organ still played, and the fine, rich, deep tones of 
men now mingled with those of the women and boys. 

The strangers now saw that the whole left side of 
the square was occupied by a chapel, and a gallery by 
which it was approached from the inhabited part of the 
house ; the architecture of the chapel and gallery being 
decidedly and purely gothic, and the windows through 
which the light streamed being hchly stained. 
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These Roman Catholics, thought Marten, not without 
some transient uneasiness, have certainly done the 
utmost that humun ingenuity, can do, to seize hold of 
the imagination and passions of their fellow-creatures. 

Being arrived at the door, Maurice attempted to open 
it, wherein being baffled, he rang and knocked with 
small success for a few minutes; at length, how- 
ever, it was opened by a gray-headed solemn looking 
servant, wearing black, and seeming to be in no smaU 
authority. 

" Walk in, sigiior,** said Maurice, as soon as the door 
was opened. 

Heretipoti the servant began to ejcpfostulate. His 
lady, he said, saw no company; no visiters were ad- 
mitted since the family misfortunes, and the family 
were all in the chapel ; hei could admit no one. 

Maurice w^s preparing to give some reply, of which 
Marten doubting the discretion, stepped forward and 
informed the servant who the person was who de- 
manded admittance, and at once entirely changed the 
manner and tone of the functionary. 

He became suddenly all agitation, opened the door 
wide, and with a candle, which he took from a slab in 
the vestibule, walked before the party into the interior. 
Maurice, with his usual tact, falling behind, cap in hand, 
yet not for an instant losing sight of his signor. 

They passed through various gloomy, ill-lighted, mag- 
nificent EHizabethan halls and ante-chambers, till at 
length the major-domo, for it was no less a person who 
had guided them, brought them to a room on the left 
side of the centre part of the building, which had the 
appearance of being usually occupied by the family, 
an appearance which no other room through which 
they had passed exhibited. 

It was an immense room, lined with wainscoting of 
old oak, in panels, and hung with portraits in gilt frames, 
most of which were of full length, all cold, hard, dry, and 
repulsive, with the exception of the two full-length 
figures of the late Mr. Howard's father and son, which 
had been taken in Italy, just before their loss of life. 

These portraits, both in one pieces instantly drew the 
attention of the Signor Romano, at least seemed so 
much to do so, that he left Marten to speak to the servant, 
who was asking whether he should inform ipadam her- 
self of the arrival of Mr. Howard, as lie called the signor, 
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or send the information -to her through the Father 
Rolandi. 

*' Let Mrs. Howard know immediately that we are, 
here," replied Marten; "0f course her grandson is 
anxious to see her as soon as possible." 

'* She is engaged at the evening service," returned the 
servant, " jrou would not wish her to be disturbed ?". 

"Certainly not,", said Marten.' The servant then 
withdrew, and an anxious interval ensued, in Which 
neither Marten, the signer, nor Maurice spoke; the 
latter not well seeming to know what to do with him- 
self; whether to stay in the room as his anxiety prompted 
him to do, or. to withdraw, though he knew not whither. 
His superiors, feeling his attachment sure, were wholly 
unconscious of his presence ; an unconsciousness which* 
by-the-bye, is often a most certain test of confidence, for 
we are never unconscious in trying times of the presence 
of an enemy, or even of one of doubtful, friendship. 

There was a bright wood J&re burning on the wide 
hearth, and many wax candles giving light in various 
parts of the room; many books lay scattered about; 
rosaries, crucifixes, in precious stones, ivory and mar- 
ble, were littered on the various tables, and even certain 
symptoms of needle- works, which had been recently 
abandoned, probably for the, ever-recurring duties of 
formal prayer. 

On the lofty marble mantel-piece, which looked ex- 
ceedingly like some magnificent mural liiionument over 
a grave in a church, stood a superb French clock, the 
tickings of which began to make themselves very annoy- 
ing to the ear of Marten. 

All at once, suddenly, though, slowly, two folding 
doors at the higher end of the room were opened by 
some person who kept in the back-ground, and the 
strangers were made aware of the connexion of this 
parlour with the gallery, which they had observed from 
the court as uniting the habitable part of the house with 
the chapel. At the instant the ^doors were opened the 
figure of the dowager appeared, strongly illuminated 
from behind by a stream of light which issued from the 
chapel, from which she was descending into the gallery. 

She was followed by the same major-domo, bearing 
two jvaxen. tapers. As she approached, Marten had 
full leisure to examine her figure, features^ and dress* 
and tq make up his m)nd to what might be expected from 
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her ; one fear being at once removed by these examina- 
tions, and that was, lest she should take hold of the 
weakest point in her grandson's character, namely, his 
tender and affectionate feelings. 

She was a woman above the ordinary height, exceed- 
ingly upright, even majestic, in her carriage* She bore 
the remains not of a soft Saxon beauty, but of the 
haughty, high-passioned Italian. Her once highly 
poUshed comprexion, had changed to sallow, her raven 
hair to white, her smooth and marble skii;i had, under 
the exercise of violent anid frequent passion, become 
deeply wrinkled, and nothing remained of what had 
made her dazzling in youth, but the fire and unquenched 
lustre of her eyes. 

Her dress was black, and flowing, her head-attire 
formal, lofty, and old-fashioned, producing the effect 
rather of the oriental turbanthan the modest feminine 
coif; a rosary hong at her girdle^ and in her Hand she 
held a missaL 

Marten would have had her grandson advance to meet 
her iit the gallery, but he held back till she entered the 
parlour, and then he went forward, bowed respectfully, 
and would have kissed her hand, had she suffered it. 

Marten also bowed, though he did not advance to 
meet her, whilst Maurice acted the attendant, in waiting 
at the farther end of the room, with as much apparent 
vacancy of aspect as if he had been a member of a 
wax-work exhibition. 

"Now heaven defend," thought Marten, "that she 
should speak one kind word to him.'' 

Maurice needed no such prayer, for he had heard 
more of her, ^nd knew her better. 

" Excuse me, Giovanni," the lady at length said, in a 
high, cold tone ; " before I extend mv hand to you, you 
must assure me that all I have, heard of you is untrue." 

" Until I know what you have heard, madam," said 
the Signor Romano, " how can I assert that it is not 
true?" - 

She answered only with a bitter laugh ; her eye had 
fixed dn Marten, and she added, " Who is this gentleman 
whom you have brought with you ?" 

" My friend Mr. Marten," the Signor Romano replied ; 
at the same time taking Marten's hand, to present him 
in all due form. 

" I have heard of you, sir," said the dowager, coldly, 
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^ yon are a ddrgjrman of the so-called reAnrmed charch 
of this land, I understand.'* 

*' I am, madam," replied Marten, with a strong effort 
to appear unmoved. 

" Mr. Marten is my friend^ a tried friend,'* s^d the 
Signor Romano ; " his society has been of incalculable 
advantage to me in many instances." 

*< Advantage !" she repeated scornfully ; ** the advan- 
tage is no doubt reciprocal. You do not, I presume, 
allow all the oUigation to be on one side only V 

Had the dowager known Marten as well as we do, and 
had she studied tor hours to form a sentence best calcu- 
lated to inflame him, and throw him off his guard, she 
could not have devised one more suited to the purpose* 

His whole nature rose in tumults of indignation against 
the mean allusion ; the blood, boiling up from hid heart, 
suffused his whole face with a fiery ^ow ; his eyes flash- 
ed, his brow was contracted, and his whole manner for 
an instant assumed the expression of the bitterest anger. 

What could those persons who had known him for- 
merly, have anticipate from these symptoms, but a burst 
of indignant scorn ; an explosion of uncontrollable vio- 
lence; and in what way could they or .would they have 
accounted, for the sudden change which passed over him 
at the very instant when the explosion might be expect- 
ed t What could they have thought of the deep pal eneds 
which suddenly succeeded the angry flush — the droppfing 
of the eyelids, as if to veil the angry glances of the eye 
— the closing of the lips— the rather retreating attitude, 
and the unbroken silence ? 

Even Marten's most attached and enlightened friends 
could not have understood this change, had they not been 
previously aware of that divine work, by which a new 
nature, havipg the power of controlling the old nature, 
had been conferred on their friend. The motions of the 
mind are quick as those of the wind ; and the fierce 
struggle within the breast of Marten, for the contention 
within him had been fierce, had passed in so short a time, 
that it had occupied only a momentary break in the 
speech of the dowager. Taking no notice whatever of 
the effect of her sneer on the young stranger, she turned 
to her grandson. 

** But we are trifling," she said, " and I am prepared 
for prompt measures ; direct your followers to leave us. 
I wish to be ^lone with you." 
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Followers J— the word was as an arrow in the fleshly 
he£g*t of Marten, and caused a twinge which shot through 
his whole frame ; his lips moved ; we may believe that 
he whispered a prayer — ^prayer is the sweet, and often 
inarticulate voice of the child of God. 
. The signor answered the^haughty comm and with more 
firmness than be had yet shown. " Maurizzio," he said, 
^* wait in the ante-chamber. Mr. Marten will still fa- 
vour me with his company ; he knows my mind, and 
will assist me in the expression of it 1 have explained 
all my wishes to him." 

"I was not aware," returned thfe dowager, " that au- 
ricular confession was allowed in the so^alled reformed 
church — but no doubt it h^ its conveniences." 

Marten did not see the bitter glance which she threw 
upon him, as «h& tittered this second sneer, for his eyes 
were steadily fixed on the floor. 

" However," she added, ** these *re smaller matters ; 
I must delay coming to the point no longer. Inform me, 
Giovanni, what I am to expect of you ; is what I have 
heard of you correct ? Is that true of you, of which the 
report has.already wrung the blood from your mother's 
heart!": 

She then asked him, in the very bitterest terms, wheth- 
er he was, or was not what had been said of him — a her- 
etic in heart, and intending soon to be pne in the eyes 
of his fellow-creature? I / . 

She paused for his answer, and during that pause Mar- 
ten's heart was lifted up to wher^ he hop^d for strength 
for his friend, ^ j . 

The answer came at length,- and was delivered calm- 
ly, clearly, and decideSly, and yet respectfully and ten- 
derly. 

" Thank God !" murmured Marten, during the pause 
in which the tlowager was summoning her forces and 
teea^ to pour out the flood of her fury, for less we can- 
not Call it, on her grandson. She commenced by in- 
forming hiin, in no tender terms, of^e penalty he must 
expect to incur by his heresy ; and then proceeded tp re- 
proach him for banishing heir in her advanced age from 
her home of many years, and throwing her out upon the 
wide world to seek new friends, and to be served by 
strangei*s ; a widowed wife, a mother without children, 
a noble and once affluent heiress without a home. 

The signor seemed to be mof e^affected by these latter 
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Statements, than he had been by the violence in the for- 
mer part of her address : he attempted to speak, bat his 
voice so faltered, for be seemed almost ready to weep, 
that Marten now thought it time to come forward. " He 
was fully emppwered," he said, " to answer for all the 
signer^ intentions towards the lady, his flrrandmother. 
He only asked from her the toleration which he felt him-t 
self bound to yield her. He had made up his mind, his 
God upholding4iiin, to decide himself a protestant, and 
to act as such; he intended to reside at Elminton, and 
with the divine blessing, to fill his place as a protestant 
gentleman; but if the lady would live with him, she 
shoold enjoy her usual apartments; she should retain 
her old servants ; her confessor should never be disturb- 
ed; she should be amply supplied with means for all 
she wished, and in all things in which his conscience 
did not interfere^ every kindness and respect would be 
paid to her by her grandson." 

Mre. Howard made several impatient atteinpts to in^; 
terrupt Marten, but without success ; he was so deter- 
mined to be beard, tha^ she at length suffered him to go 
on without further interruption. We have x)nly given 
an outline of what he said, for he used many arguments 
to induce the old lady to acquiesce with the plan, having 
been previously desired by his friend so to do, whenever 
it was proposed, though, In his heart, he earnestly hoped 
that she would not accept the terms. 

He had scarcely ceased to speak, however, before he 
was relieved of all fear 6n this point, and it would 
scarcely be possible to do justice to the scorn and indig- 
nation with which the old lady rejected the proposition. 
She wo^ld come to no terms with her grandson as a 
heretic. If he persisted in his apostasy, she would leave 
him to the fearful consequence of his offence— to the 
prospect of eternal perdition, which would be his as- 
sured fate. She would shake the very dust of his house 
from her feet; she would forget that she had ever had 
such a descendant ; and she concluded by saying, that 
it would have been a mercy both to him and his friends, 
had he died in the cradle. H6 would have put in an im- 

gloring deprecating expression, but she would not hear 
im> her natural pride and violent passicNis, and may 
we not hope her sincerity, were all engaged, and she 
insisted on one concession Only, and on no other, that 
he should give up at once, and for ever, his heretical 
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views and associates, and on these terms only would 
she stay with hira. 

Marten again came forward to support him, and an- 
swer for him, and thereby drew upon himself fresh tor- 
rents of scorn. Amongst other offensive terms, she 
charged him with being an ally of the low-boru Maur 
rice, called in to aid that double deceiyer in his plans, 
hinting that Maurice^s pretended conversion had been a 
scheme of mischief to answer some private ends from 
the first. 

Marten's every natural feeling and sense of honour 
revolted at this very absurd charge ; but his better na- 
ture urged him to pass it over, and keep to his one point, 
which was to uphold his friend ; and he was attempting 
to bring forward some of the arguments from scripture 
generally pleaded by protestants in discussions with 
Roman catholics, when she cut him short, by calling 
aloud, " Who waits 1" and giving some order to the ma- 
jor-domo, who appeared at the instant from the double 
doors opening into the gallery near which she stood. 
Th^m, without answering Marten, she again addressed 
her grandson. " You have," she said, '* heard my de- 
termination; you are aware that 1 will, make no com- 
promises with you ; I am prepared, and I will leave this 
place by the morning light, if you do not assure me be- 
fore that time that 3'ou have renounced your heretical 
intentions. You have*" she added, with a bitter laugh, 
" with the aid of this your friend, given me to under- 
stand that I have no influence with you ; I did not sup- 
pose I had, indeed. I have not lived so long as to ex- 
pect submission and respect from male descendants, 
either in the first or in the second degree. Your uncle 
gave me various hints of that description. He, no doubt, 
in dying, left his cloak with you ! — ^but he respected his 
father, and I have one expectation — one feeble hope — 
if that fails now, as it ever has before done, I give you 
up, I yield you to that anathema from which I would 
have saved you." At this instant the folding doors were 
again opened, and the figure of a sister in the complete 
costume of the religious order of a Carmelite nun stepped 
into the room. The sister was tjdl and slender, and of 
an appearance as pale, as fixed, as the coldest marble. 

It seemed as if all human and natural feeling had al- 
ready died within her breast, if they had ever existed in 
that still beautiful stone-like form. 
Di> 
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The Sigfoor Romano was violently agitated, and when 
in a deep voice he murmured, "My mother ! — what, my 
mother!" his friend was informed that now, indeed, the 
brunt of the battle was come ; but yet he did not fear — be 
felt the presence of one stronger than all the combined 
force of the heretical power against which they warred. 

The young roan advanced, as if he would have em- 
braced his mother, but she made a motion to restrain 
him. " I have renounced all ties for your sake," she 
said ; " I am become the spouse of one who loathes the 
sight of heretics. I cannot acknowledge as a son, one 
who has pierced with fresh thorns one whose sufferings 
were ain&ady beyond compare. Giovanni, I may still 
pray fbr you as I should for any sinner ; but it is for 
you to say what ties are henceforth to hold us together. 
Are you resolved to abandon the pale of salvation ? — Is 
the report I have heard respecting yoa on this point a 
correct one V I require a decided answer." 

The signer answered as he had d5ne to his grand- 
mother, and his voice gained strength as he proceeded. 

'* You know the penalty," she added, in the same cold 
tone ; and on his not immediately answering, she said 
— " Eternal and irremediable suffering." 

He replied, that he had not renounced the religion in 
which he had been educated without deep study and 
conviction of the errors of that which he had already 
abandoned in heart. 

" Are you prepared," she said, " to renounce your 
natural ties V . .. 

" I do not renounce them," he answered, " I never • 
will ; the Almighty helping me, I will love and serve 
them to my last hour." 

" And do you think," she resumed, " that we can ac- 
cept the services, or entertain the love of a heretic ? 
Are we not called upon by our holy church to cast all 
such from our affections ? Nay, as we would ourselves 
be saved, to 'anathematize them as the enemies of our 
God and of the mother of our Grod — we cannot temporize 
with you, unhappy, miserable young man." 

"Are you a mother T' exclaimed Marten. "Does 
your church require a mother thus coolly to give up 
her son to eternal misery? You believe that he is and 
must be lost, and yet you shed not one tear !" 

Here the old lady broke out upon Marten, whilst he 
was enabled to regain his self-command, which for an 
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instant he had lost. She reproached him for his inter- 
ference, charged him and Maurice again with having 
misled hef grandson, and yielded to the utterance of some 
of the most violent expressions which she could employ. 

Having, however, failed in rousing Marten to answer 
her, and being unable to obtain, even with the authority 
of the mother, any concession from her grandson, she 
proposed to her daughter that they should part. 

She called the major-domo, and directing him to obey 
the signor's orders, and, to provide him with what he 
might require, she addressed her daughter, saying, *' 1 
have vowed that I will neither eat nor sleep again in 
this house after my grandson set his foot in it, unless 
he promised me to ^ive up his heresy. He is come, 
and he has made no promise; to-night, therefore, I 
watch supperless in the chapel." 

'*And I attend you^' replied the Signora Romano. 
" We will pray for this miserable one before the shrine 
of the holy mother of God." 

" And iv* said the dowager,, *^ it shall please her to hear 
our prayers and to influence your heart, Giovanni, let the 
same be signified to us betimes to-morrow, and then will 
we gladly take you to our bosoms, saying, ' This our son 
was lost, and is found; was dead, and is alive again.'" 

The nun and her mother passed away with these 
words through the folding-doors, leaving the signor and 
Marten looking at each other like persons awaking from 
a dream. 

And now we will once again, in our character as an 
historian, take an opportunity to remark, that the con- 
duct of these two ladies was the result of their own cold 
and proud natures ; and as Marten afterwards learned, it 
met, though too late, with the disapproval of their con- 
fessor, who blamed them severely for the haste and vio- 
lence with which they had given up so decisively all in- 
fluence over their son, a young man of such consequence 
and influence as Giovanni Romano. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Marten, with the aid of Maurice, when left with the 
Signor Romano, had much difficulty in keeping him from 
simLing under one of those strong fits of languor and de- 
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pression to which he had always been more or less 
subject. 

He threw himself on a sofa, and wept, as Maurice 
would have said, more like a giii than a young man ; 
and though there was no call for it from any feeling of 
Marten, who was truly sorry for him, Maurice became 
eloquent in makmg his excuses. 

** He has not been educated as we have been, Mr. Mar> 
ten," he said, '* but kept under and in fear by those whose 
names I wonH say, and his health is ruined altogether, 
and he is fasting now. Let us call for refreshments. I 
don't like to leave him. He likes me about him when 
he is low, and you must stand by him. I take it as one 
of the greatest of the many kindnesses that God has 
ever shown us, and they are past count, his providing of 
you to speak for him. You did it well, sir. This night 
I heard it all ; I had my ear to the door. I have learn- 
ed to hearken at doors and behind screens, of those who 
make it the constant practice ; but I must leave that off 
now I am come home. Must not I, my signer ?'' he add- 
ed, trying to make the young man smile. 

The major-domo was summoned by a bell ; refresh- 
ments were brought, soon after which the signor was 
persuaded to lie down to try to rest. Maurice reclined, 
as he had often before done, at the foot of his bed, and 
Marten took possession of an arm-chair in the apart- 
ment, in which, from fatigue, he soon fell into a deep 
sleep, forgetting all his causes of anxiety in the full and 
sweet assurance with which' he was then endowed, that 
all things would be arranged for the best. He had no 
doubt slept some time longer, if he had not been some- 
what abruptly aroused by Maurice, begging him to speak 
to his signor. 

Marten found the young man in perhaps still greater 
distress of mind than when he had laid down. 

The thought of his mother, occupied through all the 
night in prayer for him in the chapel, confirmed him in 
the belief that she still loved liim, though, on account of 
her principles, she had determined to conceal her love. 
He wished one moment to go to her, and to reason with 
her ; the next moment, the fear of her which she had 
inspired by her cold severity restrained him from intrud- 
ing uninvited to her presence. Maurice could no longer 
soothe him, and Marten^s arguments were of but little 
more avail ; and thus passed that long miserable night. 
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As day advanced, the occasional tread of an attend- 
ant preparing for llie ladies' departure met their ears, 
and it became more and more difficult to tranquilize the 
signor. He began to pace up and down the room, stop- 
ping only at the window which overlooked the front 
court, in which the travelling carriages were being laden. 
The constant cry of the poor youth was, " Oh, Marten, 
what is to be done ! what can be done ! Must I let them 
go without taking any notice ! Can I be so cruel, so un- 
dutiful, so unkind T' 

" What could you do 1" asked Marten. " Remember, 
that strong as your calls to your parents are, your 
first duty is to follow the leadings of your God. You 
must not yield even to your mother in a case of con- 
science." 

" I know it," he answered ; but he said again^ " Must 
I let them go without notice 1 and yet I hardly dare to 
trust myself with my mother; should she exhibit any 
tenderness— jshould she ^hed a tear, I am lost." 

" Let me see her," replied Marten ; " let me bear any 
message to her ; Iwill go to her, and repeat to her and 
your grandmother the proposition you made last night 
— I will do it, heaven directing me, in the spirit you 
wish. I will entreat them earnestly to stay, promising, 
on your part, that you will never interfere with their re- 
ligion, on the sole condition that they extend the same 
toleration to you." 

" 1 don't see," put in Maurice, " that you can promise 
more, my signor ; and some might say that this is un- 
dertaking too much ; and you had best let Mr. Marten 
act as he proposes; and what can I do better than to go 
down and see if the ladies are come out of the chapel V 

Maurice's offer was accepted, and whilst Marten 
awaited his return, he exerted himself in consoling the 
young Giovanni by endeavouring to inspire him with 
the same views of infinite love which had been bestow- 
ed on himself in such rich abundance within the last few 
weeks. 

Even Mr. Dalben, in his mildest, most affectionate^ 
most brightly pious moods, could not have dealt more 
tenderly and cbnsolingly with a wounded, despairing 
creature, than Marten did with the feeble youth, his ob- 
ject being to convince him of the love with which a re- 
conciled God deals with the human family — that family 
now doubly his own ; first, as the work of his own hand ; 
dd8 
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and secondly, as the brethren in the flesh of his only Soa 
in bis nature as a man. 

The tones of his fine voice were all attuned to the 
glorious theme, and the love which he desired to exhibit 
ffleamed brightly from his soft dark eye. All selfish, 
interested desires were completely thrown into the back- 
ground in that hour with him, and it was given to him, 
whilst endeavourmg to convince his friend, to find his 
own views still more and more extended and illuminated 
on the point in question. 

Maurice did not return for some time, and though the 
noise of preparation was still rising from the court. 
Marten was not anxious, because he felt quite sure that 
the inteUtgent youth would give him timely notice be- 
fore the ladies were ready to depart ; and so in fact he 
did. 

"And now, Mr. Marten," having ruit up with great 
speed, " the ladies are in the parlour. I have seen 
them : I presented myself before them ; they consent to 
see you, for I told them that you were prepared to bring 
them the definite answer from the signer." 

Marten arose instantly, leaving Maurice with Gio- 
vanni. 

We will not accompany Marten to the parlour, nor 
describe the scene between him and the ladies, because 
it proved to be but a more violent exhibition of what 
had gone before on the previous night. 

Whilst Marten was absent, the signor sent Maurice 
from time to time to the window, to tell him what was 
passing in the court. "There are two carriages, my 
signer," he said, " the last well laden with packages ; 
and there are several saddle-horses, and the waiting 
damsels, in their travelling attire, are standing on the 
steps of the portico, and the yard is filled with servants 
looking on. T^ey are all still, as if waiting only for the 
ladies to appear. Now there is a move amongst them 
— the men take off their hats. Surely the ladies are 
coming out — it's a false alarm — all is quiet again. Now 
another movement — there they are— Mrs. Howard first, 
and Mr. Marten, uncovered, following them out." 

" Going !" exclaimed the young signor, " really going 
— I must— I must — ^I cannot let this pass ;" and he rushed 
from the room, followed instantly by Maurice, who 
feared that now aQ was lost, and was scarcely able to 
overtake him till he reached the court. 
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The ladies had already got into the coach, when the 
youth rushed to the side of the open door, ind in lan- 
guage most tender, most dutiful, most earnest, implored 
them to accept the terms he offered, and to remain 
where every possible kindness and attention should be 
paid them. 

The answer* of the elder was instantly given— she had 
Vowed once and again that she would make no com- 
promise with a heretic. She gave orders for instant de- 
parture, and the next minute the carriages and out- 
riders rattled out of the paved court, leaving the siguor, 
Marten, aind Maurice, standing on one side, with a num- 
ber of servants congregated on the other. 

Maurice had scarcely time to give a look of exultation 
at Marten, when the attention of both were called to the 
signor. 

He had turned pal& as death, and almost fell back into 
Marten's arms. His two friends assist6d him immedi- 
ately into the house, whilst the major-domo and others 
pressed forwards to give assistance, and manifest their 
allegiance to their new master. 

The youth was laid on a sofa in the same parlour in 
which they had been the night before, and Marten de- 
spatched a messenger for Mr. James, thie medical gentle- 
man at Spire-hill, who attended, as he recollected. Lord 

H 's lamily ; after which he ^gain devoted himself 

to the signor, who still seemed to be borne down as it 
were with grief. 

"This will never do," thought Maurice, "we must 
get him away from this place ; all here reminds him of 
his mother : his mother, indeed ! a pretty thing she is 
for him to make an idol of; but may-be it is natural, 
which is what she is not, at any rate^ I see Mr. Marteu 
is too solemn for the management of my signor, in such 
moods as the present. I know who will suit him better, 
i[ he is in the country — but shall I dare ? Aye ! that I 
willj and would much mDre to bring him comfort." 
Then speaking aloud, " Mr. Marten," he added, " I will 
see after the breakfast; you must be faint for food." 
Then giving rapid orders to the major-domo to serve up 
the repast, he shot from Marten like an arrow at the 
twang of the bow, snatched up his velvet cap with its 
gold button and tassel, from a slab in the ante-room, 
where he had cast it the night before, and saying to 
himself, "This is the shortest way^" dashed down 
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through the woods directly to the hermitage, and along 
the dark, damp path beyond, till he came to the paling 
and gate between the Howard and Woodville properties. 
Then laying his hand on the top of the gate, he vaulted 
over it, and without stopping to breathe, ran on again, 
becoming more excited every step, as old impressions 
strove with new ones, or rather the former with the lat- 
ter, both partaking of the warmth and vivacity of his 
natural temperament. 

He was in a state in which he waited not to consider, 
that he was not entitled by his condition in society to 
approach a nobleman's house by an entrance used only 
by the family and their visiters, much less to break upon 
tne family in that direction, where they sat when alone 
and wished for retirement. 

Maurice thought only of th,e shortest way to reach the 
house, and in consequence, in his passage from the 
Tempo, cut right across the gravel-wal& and dewy 
grassplots, and even cleared several flower-beds with the 
activity of the chamois, in his rapid course. 

This unaccustomed way speedily brought him near 
the house, and exactly opposite to a small parlour, used 
only by the family in summer. 

Lady H loved it because its folding glass doors 

opened on a sweet wilderness of flowering shrubs, be- 
cause the song of birds, the rush of the waterfall, and 
the whisperings of the gentlest breezes might be heard 
there in the quiet morning, and because it was withdrawn 
and screened by these fragrant shrubs from all the more 
public approaches to the mansion. 

This parlour was often the place in which the family 
met, when alone, to take their first meal, after Loitl 

H had assembled his household to prayer in the 

grea thall, and here, on this memorable morning, they 
had just met, at the very time in which Maurice was 
coming up from the dingle. 

The party consisted of Lord H , who sat with a 

book near the brcakfast-table. Lady H— , who *was 
engaged in some trifling employment at another table, 
whilst Lucilla, who had lately been invested with the 
functions of tea-m^ker, and had not yet got over the 
anxieties attendant on all new offices, was busily en- 
gaged in concocting the tea. Near to the open doors, 
though rather on one side, sat Henry Milner, looking 
very much as he always had done since we first knew 
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lum ; he was now, it is trae, a fuU>grown gontleman, 
and dressed as a clergyman, but so unchanged was 
the expression of his countenance, that those who had 
known him well at six years old, could hardly haye mis- 
takei^ him at his present age. He had gone out very 
early, and found a flower of somewhat rare occurrence, 
which he was exhibitifig to his pupil who stood before 
him. / 

So quiet was the party, that the hissing of the um 
seemed to fill the whole space of the room, and such 
was the, state of the family party^ when the right-for- 
ward progress of Maurice brought him out on the little 
grassplot before the op^n^oors. But no one observed 
aim as he issued from the covert of the shrubs and came 
forward, though with a slower pace when he saw Henry, 
than he had used in his previous progress. 

We have but now remarked that as little change as 
possible had passed on Henry Milner since his boyhood, 
whereas with Maurice, probably as great an alteration 
had taken place as is ever remarked between the boy 
and the young^ man. If? therefore, it had happened, that 
the party wjithin the room had seen Maurice as he issued 
from the shade of the 3hrubs, not one would have recog- 
nized him. 

Instead of a half-formed, awkward, yet daring foot- 
boy, Maurice had become a tall youth, with head erect, 
and ample chest, whilst his waist was slender, from the 
custom he had of late years, of encircling it with a belt, 
his step was eai^y, and his n^ovement such as suited the 
follower of a noble master ; his dress was of fi^e tex- 
ture, its colour dark, and its fashion foreign. ^ 

He removed his cap as soon as he saw that the par- 
lour was occupied, and thus laid bare a brow intelligent 
and becoming, and hair of somewhat sunny brown, 
which, although at that instant a little disturbed, showed 
that it was habitually subjected to the nicest care. 

Onward he came, whilst his heart seemed ta be swel- 
ling within his breast, and his eyes filled with tears, and 
still on, until he was so near that his figure darkened 
the doorway, and every one in the room looked up an4 
saw hifflj though his position threw rathei' a shade on 
his face. 

The little James drew back, but Henry sprang up and 
advanced a step forward, i^ot in the sinallest degree re- 
cognizing the person. 
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He could not be discourteous, but he was surprised 
at this singular intrusion, and hardly knew what he ut- 
tered when he asked the supposed stranger what he 
wanted. 

Maurice came on till he was within the doorway, and 
then dropping on his knees, and looking up to Henry, 
he murmured, *' Pardon, Master Henry, pardon for my 
heavy fault ; I seek pardon, only pardon, I can expect 
no more !*' and before Henry could hare answered, he 
stooped his face on his open hands, and all who looked 
upon him perceived that hewas almost convulsed with 
sobs. 

Lord and Lady H ^ with {iUcilla, came forward : 

they saw that Henry^ colour was changing rapidly; 
the truth had not yet occurred to him,^and yet it had ; he 
was beginning to ask himself, " Is itr-can it be possible, 
that this should be poor Maurice? No, no, it cannot be, 
and yet it might :'* he could not utter a word. 

** Tell us, young stranger," said Lord H , after 

having awaited a minute to see if Heiiry would jspeak, 
"Tell us who you are, and why you aetk pardon: you 
are a foreigner : what have yOu done? Tell me, can I 
serve you ?" 

Maurice looked up. Henry stepped back, that- ho 
might see the uplifted face mdre clearly. 

** You can, my lord, you can!" burst forth the well 
remembered tones of the Irish boy, which, though mod- 
ulated, though civilized, were instantly recognized. 
" You can, my lord, you can ; only I beseech you, plead 
for me — for the ungrateful, heartless Maurice ; ask my 
master, my own master, to forgive me!" and he raised 
his eyes, all moist as they were with tears, towards 
Henry. 

"Forgive you, Maurice! my own poor Maurice!" 
exclaimed Henry, extending both his hands to him, and 
stepping forward with an eagerness, which proved him 
more than ready to forgive ; whilst the tears stood in 

the eyes of Lady H and Lucilla, and Lord H 

took a turn to the furthest end of the room, no doubt to 
hide his emotion. 

Henry had caused Maurice to rise, before Lord H — '- 
came up again, eager to listen to the account which the 
youth was giving of his sudden and marvellous appear- 
ance. But although both the outward and the inward 
man of Maurice 0*Orady were so wonderfully changed 
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as we have described them to be, yet there were pecu- 
liarities enough remaining with him to prove his iden* 
tity. > 

And here, though it might seem to some a little out of 
its place, in the midst of an exciting sceiil, we must in- 
dulge in one reflection :— one of the precious earnests 
which God has vouchsafed to the believer, to show him 
that the human creature may still retain his identity, his 
pecidiar consciousness through every change which may 
hereafter pass upon him, is, that each pjerson in this 
present ^tate of existence, . ever retains' that certain 
something which belongs to himself and to himself 
alone, and, as it were, forms hid individuality, through 
every change of which we can conceive him capable 
under the present order of thingis, and weltnow no other, 
liot ex(::epting that greatest change which is wrought by 
God the Spirit, and which is, in fact, the creation within 
the individual of a new form of existence. . 

Now this peculiar quality by which Maurice might be 
identified by any one who ha!d known him during any 
period of his life was that his ideas, especially when he 
was in the least excited, flowed so rapidly, and with 
such utter conte^mpt of arrangement, that it was utterly 
impossible to follow his expressions of them without a 
previoirs clue. 

Now, as it happened that just at this period he was 
most delightfully and vehemently excited on many ac- 
counts, and that he had things to relate which might 
have puzzled the most orderly person to make clear in 
a short time ; and it must be remembered that he was in 
a hurry ; you must be prepared, my gentle reader, to find 
that he, without question, proved himself to be no other 
than Maurice O'Grady, of former days, by the *' confusion 
worse confounded," of the answers he made to the in- 
quiries put to him, respecting the cause of his sudden 
appearance, thus altered, and thus attired. 

" It was because I was in such a hurry, that I came 
this way, my Lord,'* he said ; ^* but when 1 saw Master 
Milner looking so much like himself, and not a bit 
changed, it seemed to take the very sense out of me, 
and even now when I look at him, and think he has for- 

given me, I hardly know where 1 am ; but I came down 
y the chapel and over the gate, and so up this way, and 
I hope you will not delay. Master Henry, nor my lord, 
for it is of 80 much consequence. If tne ladies should 
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come back, and that old dowager, we should be all to 
pieces again, and I would not answer for anything that 
might happen. I don't think they are gone far. Her 
TOW does not^ extend to her not taking her breakfast at 
the Howard Jtfoas, does it, Mr. M ilner I But I cannot say 
how happy I am, now you have forgiven me, Master 
Henry, and Lady H-^ — , and my lord, a^ to see you smile 
on me again, and the young lady and gentleman. Mr. 
Marten told me you would forgive me, he made sure of 
it—" ^ ' 

" Marten!-' cried Henry, " what do you know of Mar- 
ten 1— do speak, where, is he V 

*< Up at £lminton, to be sure. Master .Henry,^' replied 
Maurice. 

" Did I not tejl jrpu t I said so," exclaimed Lady H-r-^i 
** I understood some of it when the letter came from Ven- 
ice, though I missed the connecting link, as. I -now find 
it— the priest, Maurice, the Signor Romano, the elder 
Marten, the you<iger— it is all clear as day« now.'' 

" Not to me," said Lord H r, •* but my ^ood young 

man," he added, addressing Maurice, '* what are y<Hf .<" 

** An attendant, my lord," replied Maurice. 

" In the service of Mr. Howard 1" asked Lord H . 

<^No, my lord," replied Maurice, ''he is dead, did you 
not know it ? But the dowager, the old lady, gives a vast 
deal of trouble, and we are afraid, of her coming in upon 
us again, and so pray don't delay, but come immediately." 

^*Mr. Howard dead !" said LoM H- ^ who was 

thinking of, the Signpr ftomano, known in the country, 
and spoken of since the death of bis relations, by the 
name of Howard ; ^ whose servant then are you ? not 
Mr. Marten's V 

**No, my lord," replied Maurice, ^^I am the Signor 
Romano's; 1 have Aved with him ever since I was 
graceless enough to leave home, excepting only the 
weeks I was trav^ing." 

'' Come," said Lord H , " we are beginning to see 

a Httle light. Calm yourself, my good youth, and an* 
swer my questions. You really perplex me, till, the 
world seems to turn upside down with me; and you, 
Milner, seem as puzvled and confounded as I am. As to 
Lady H--*^ — , she knows everything already, and I do 
noi doubt but that she will prove to be right. But may- 
be, the best we can do, instead of drawing any further 
Upon our friend Maurice's perspicuity, is to repair im- 
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mediately to ^Iminton. I understand that Marten is 
there, and the Signor Romano. Lead the ivay, then, 
Maurice, or rather ru^ before, and tell Marten we are 
coming. We will gel breakfast where we can. LuciUa, 
you shall soon hear from us." . : 

The next instant^ Lord H- and Henry Milner pass- 
ed out on the lawn, an,d Maurice was out of sight nearly 
at the same time. 

In the meanwhile Marten had been much distressed 
by the condition of the young Romano^ The late scenes 
had brought on again dU those symptoms of faintness and 
agitation in full force which had never wholly left him 
since his lUness ; and he was distressed with mnumera- 
ble fears, and trotrbled wi,th an incessant restlessness^ 
which became more harassing durino;^ every instant of 
Maurico'S absence, for which ^e could not account. 
i Marten also thought it odd,^nd was scarcely less 
anxious for the .youth's return, and wais made again to 
feel that with his superior education and mental re- 
sources he was not the equal Of the Irish youth in man- 
aging the infirmities of the sufiferei-. At one^ moment 
Giovanni threw himself on a sofa, at another he sprang 
lip and walked about^ and often he asked Marten to look 
into the pourt to see if Maurice was visible. 

" There he is," cried Marten at length—" wliere can 
he have been 1" , 

Another moment, and the youth was in the room. 
** He has forgiven me, Mr. Marten !V he exclaimed — "at 
the first word he gave me his hand— you were right; he 
had never bOrne anger against me." 
. " Of whom are you speaking ?" asked Marten. 

" You will see them both in a few minutes," continued 
Maurice ; " they are behind me : they are coming, my 
signor," he added in his soft Italian tone, " to protect 
you, to comfort you, to be with you. Now, sit down 
and calm yourself; you have often heard how these 
good and noble persons adopted and befriended me 
when I was a worthless, forlorn, and miserable. orphan, 
and how firmly they held to me under all provocations ; 
and can you, then, doubt that they will be kind to you, 
my signor 1" And he persuaded his young niaster to sit 
down, whilst he served him with refreshments from the 
breakJpast- table, exercising that infiuence which necessa- 
rily arises from long intercourse between a mind in its 
strength, and one enfeebled by bodily infirmity. 

E E 
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" Who is coming 1" again asked Marten ; " Why do 
yon agitate us so, Maurice ? Can't you tell us plainly 
whom you have seen r* 

** Now, Mr. Marten,** returned Maurice, " please Be 
easy, and he ready to meet them. Tell them how things 
stand ^ith us, for I am sure they are all abroad about 
us, though 1 told them every thing as clear and plain ^" 

" As you are now telling me, Mauri9e," interrupted 
Marten ; '* I know your talent at stating things clearly, 
when anything exciting is going forward. You did not 
manage to puzzle me in the least under the walls of the 
doge's palace. . But I Will take your advice, as being in 
many cases more to the point than your narratives. I 
leave the Mgnor in good hands, and will go out, as I 
guess, to meet Lord H . Is it not so, Maurice .?" 

"Did I not say all along," repHed Maurice, "that it 

was Lord H- who was coming, and Master with 

him 1— and there they are, just entering the court." 

Marten flew to meet them in a perfect glow of joy ; 
but Englishmen, however delighted they may be to meet 
after a long absence, do not salute each other in the style 
of the continentals. There were hearty shakings of 
hands betweeh Marten and his friends, and such kind 
looks, that no other manifestations of reciprocal joy in 
the meeting could be required. 

**^But, Marten," said Lord H , standing still—** be- 
fore we advance to the house, you must explain — ^you 
must say something to settle our ideas, and to prove to 
us that we are not dreaming; Lady H — - professes to 
understand it all ; but how she ari*ange9 the various 
phenomena exhibited to us this day, I have had no time 
to ascertain. Henry and I being slower, and not so 
able to jiimp to the conclusion as she has done, must, 
before we see the young Signor Romano,, who we con- 
jecture is here— for our friend Kf aurice left the point in 
much obscurity — be informed by what means you and he, 
and our old friend the young Irishman are got together ; 
and wherefore I am chosen as a guardian for the present 
reprentatives of the Howards, and what he is in charac- 
ter and disposition, and what his plans and views' are. 
These things we must know in some degree before we 
meet:" 

. There is little need to repeat to you, my reader, who 
have been behind the curtain all the time that Marten was 
at Tenice, everything which he said to Lord H and 
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Henry. Of course he could only give them the bare 
outline of what had. passed, and the most simple ac- 
count of the present state of affairs. 

But eren, in what certainly was a very bald narrative, 
there was enough dropped by Marten to lead his friends 
to hope that the relater had experienced some process 
by which the angles and elevations of his character 
were softened down, and Henry felt that he had never 
before so warmly loved and admired thie friend of his 
boyhood and youth, and the expression of his fine coun- 
tenance had never before so delighted him. 

The small party litigered at the gates until Lord 
H — - had obtained what information he immediately re- 
quited, and then they pToceede4 to the house. They did 
not enter, however, before Lord H hinted that, con- 
sidering the state of young Romano's health and his 
great &tress of mind, it mi^t perhaps be best, provided 
he was willing, to remove fim at once to Woodvflle — a 
proposal which fiUed Marten with pleasure, though he 
could not conjecture how it would be received by Gio- 
vanni. Nor could he anticipate the styl6 of his recep- 
tion of Lord H and Henry, for he had generally 

seen him reserved with strangers. 

As soon as they had reached the ante-chamber the 
door of the parlour was opened by Maurice. Lord H^— 
stepped in first; Henry came in immediately after him, 
and had scarcely set his foot within the door, when the 
young Italian ran towards him^ and threw himself into 
bis arms, murmuring something expressive of his thank- 
fulness for the grant of his long-experienced desire to 
see him. Of course, Henry, with his English notions, 
was for an instant taken aback, but he recovered him- 
self the next minute, and showed no objection to this 
manner of salutation, but took the hand of the feeble 

youth, and led him forward to Lord H , whose 

rutmost sympathy was at once excited by his appearance, 
the extreme bodily feebleness of which seemed to be so 
wonderfully assoHed with the firmness of mind by 
which he had already asserted his rejection of the reli- 
gion in which he had been educated. But this was not 
the first time in which that pious gentleman had seen 
instances of divine strength made evident in human 
weakness. 

Mr. James had not yet appeared, but Lord H pro- 
posing that he should not be waited for, but should be 
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sent on to WoodviUe when he arrived, inytled the sig- 
nor to go with him at once to his house, where such 
attention would be paid to his health as could net be 
assured in a iamily over which no l^idy presided. 

The young signer looked at Marten and Maurice ; 
Lord H- — understood the reference, and answered, 
** My friend Mr. Marten will of course accompany, and 
Maurice as your attendant. You shall all cpme to 
Woodville, and if 3roa, Si|^or Ropaano, stiU continue to 
wish me for your guardian, you must give me legal 
authority, and I shall then be able to Ailfill all your 
wishes in seeing your plans executed.'' The young 

signer answered Lord H in the manner of a child, 

who, having been lately bereaved of his natural parents, 
implores some honoured friend to make up the loss to 
him. All, therefore, was propitious for the removal, 
but there was some difficulty about a carriage and 
horses, the dowager having taken all of those which 
were available. This difficulty was« however, soon re- 
moved, for Lady H had sent off a carriage from , 

Woodville soon after Lord H and Heniy had gone 

out. *' It might be useful," she thought, and it entered the 
court immediately upon the discovenr of the difficulty. 
The Signor Romano, Lord H— ^-^, Marten and Henry, 
speedily got into it, and were driven to Woodville. 

Maurice was left to gather and pack up what things 
his signor and Marten had brought with them from the 
sea^port, which he caus^ to be conveyed to Woodville 
before he followed in propria persona with buoyant step 
and willing heart. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

For two days after the signor had been received at 
Woodville, he was so ill that it was thought necessary 
to keep him quiet and secluded, and he was permitted to 
see no persons but Marten and Maurice. Of course, all 
medickl aid was provided ; but as it could not be disputed 
th^t his disorder had proceeded from violent excite ment, 
acting on a tender constitution, nothing more was recom- 
mended than quiet and relaxation from business. The 
young man, in the mean time, was more than ready, he 
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was anxious that Lord H should act for him, and in 

consequence of whieh his lordship hastened to com- 
plete those forms which empowered him to act* . These, 
however, could not be finally arranged before Giovanni 
left his apartments, and was able to join the family circle. 

Lady H — — was much pleased with him when she 
had the opportunity of seeing and conversing with him ; 
though, had she not known how decidedly he had been 
enabled to act in throwing off the prejudices in which he 
had been educated, she might have mistaken him for a 
mere boy^ so little part did he take in conversation, ex- 
cepting as a listener ; and so much did he seem amused 
and interested in the occupations and amusements even 
of Lucilla-and her brother. 

" One thing we may rejoice in,'' said she to her lord, 
" that this young Italian has not brought the world into 
our little circle. He has almost the simphcity which 
Henry. Milner had at his age . '' 

liord and Lady H- — also often spoke to each other 
of Marten ; they had always interested themselves 
strongly in him though they had seen all his faults, and 
had been fully aware of his being what he was when 
they first knew him — a fine specimen of a natural man, 
of such an one under the most favourable circumstan- 
ces. Lady H^ had always said of him that he was the 

very finished type of a fine worldly character, with so 
much about him as to make it impossible, even for 
those who did not approve the character, to resist being 
pleased by him wherever his feelings induced him to try 
to please. 

But now they observed how greatly lie was changed, 
and rejoiced over him as the angels in heaven are said 
to rejoice over a sinner that repenteth. They did not 
attribute the improveid gentleness of his general bearing, 
the softened expression of his fine eye, the charitable and 
kind comments which he made on his associates, his 
present courtesy to inferiors, his accommodation to his 
equals, and his unassuming modest manner to his supe- 
riors} as wordly persons would have done to any polish 
he might have acquired in his travels, but to its true 
cause — that divine influence which produces the univer- 
sal desire to do and say that which is kindest, discreet- 
est, best, of which polished manners are only the shadow, 
the outward and every-varying iihage. 

Henry MiJner was often admitted to share the delight 
E e2 
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of his patrons on this chang^e in his beloved Marten, and 
to tell them how he could now converse with him with- 
out a discordant feeling : 'S And Maurice too," be would 
say on such occasions, "he is no less changed than 
Marten. But I never feared for either of them. My 
uncle always used to tell roe that we never can expect 
too much of God, through Christ our Lord. The finite 
can never expect too much of- the infinite, and thus the 
expectations of man in the fiesh, even after having re- 
ceived the new nature, must always fall short of what 
infinite love will do. Was not my uncle right, sir V he 
added, as he particularly addressed Lord H . 

" Of course," replied Lord H ; and " when it appears 

that we are expecting too much, and are feeling disap- 
pointment, we are yielding to the law or necessity of our 
creature nature, which possesses only the present mo- 
ment, to which the future, as it ever was and will be 
while time exists, must be uncertain, and which, in fact, 
can only feel and appreciate the present, with its pains, 
its pleasures, and possessions. 

During the first few weeks at Woodville, not a shadow 
passed over the happiness of Marten. The signor was 
gradually gaining strength, but seemed to have a deci- 
ded disinclination to go to Elminton. He still retained 
some vague dread of meeting his grandmother there, who 

he was informed through Lord H was still in England. 

She had opeiied a communication with him as guardian 
to her grandson, through a person in the neighlK>urhood 
who transacted the Howard business^ but nothing what- 
ever came of these communications : the tenders of pe- 
cuniary assistance beyond the dowager's jointure being 
rejected with scorn, and answered only by letters filled 
with reproaches. 

Lord ILr^ — proposed that no great changes should l)e 
made in the house at Elminton till Giovanni was dispo- 
sed to conduct them himself ; but clearing and cleansing 
the swampy grounds and opening the woods was a work 
which the guardian recommended immediately. This 
work afforded immense amusement to all the members 
of the Woodville family, young and old. Even the sig- 
nor himself often walked down to the spot, and was de- 
lighted at the arrangements and improvements, as they 

were directed by the fine taste of Lord H . Marten 

and Henry found themselves in a sort of paradise for the 
botanists, and Lucilla was as busy as they were, in dry- 
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ing and preserving the specimens which they brought to 
her. 

Lady H said, that she and James must be content 

to be of no use ; " but that is no reason, my boy, " she 
added, ^ that you and I should not go to the place of ac- 
tion when all the rest go. No enterprise goes on well 
without lookers-on ; but only mind that you dont get in 
everybody's way, James, at one and the same time, as 
you occasionally seemed to me to do, when last we all 
went out together." 

It matters not whether the family is high or low, gen- 
tle or simple, but this is certain, that it is more or less 
happy in the proi^rtion.in which its various members 
take interest in the same pursuits and occupations, al- 
lowing, of course, that these pursuits and occupations are 
not sinful. 

Why were the ladies and children of the Woodville 
household to be present whilst the lord and master di- 
rected his improvements ? Only because the arrange- 
ment made both parties happy. 

But we must not linger in this part of our history ; we 
have one more little cloud to pass through, and then we 
shall hope to close our volume with a sunny landscape, 
of which the brightest, fairest tints are such as timo can 
never fade ; because no accident of time has any power 
over them. 

We have shown our hero Marten in his merely natural 
character ; and again we have shown him as a new-born 
child of God — in a state in which his new and young 
feelings bore him on almost unconscious of the load of 
fleshly feelings which he carried with him ; and we will 
now, in virtue of our close acquaintance with his private 
thoughts, exhibit him to our reader under the irst pro- 
tracted struggle between the old and iiew nature ; and 
if the latter is triumphant, we shall not be at any loss 
to which to give the glory. 

Thus commenced the, trial. The Sijrnor Romano 
was so well, as we said before, as to mingle with the 

family, and to walk out as far as Lady H went. He 

declined going further till he had been at church and 
made his public profession ; but he wished to gain more 
strength before he undertook what, of course, bethought 
a trying ceremony. 

From his first meeting with Henry Milner, he had 
become more and more attached to him, and more fond 
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of his society. Marten, at first, was pleased to see 
this, and Maurice was delighted. But as mere huinaci 
feelings never are at rest. Marten, after having arrived at 
the point of thinking that there was qnite a satisfactory 
quota of this intimacy, and that it ^as very proper and 
very delightful, and all that, began to fancy that there 
was perhaps too much of it, and that they were begin- 
ning to be so much to each other, that they did not wisb 
nor require that he, though the first' frifend of the 
Signer Romano, should make a third in the party. 

It mast be remembered that for some time back. 
Marten had been made aware that he must not listen to 
the whisperings of his own evil nature, and that, in 
consequence, like ^ servant who bad suilored many 
rebukes, it came forward, therefore, only croucbinglyv 
with soft step and gentle voice, and fell back as soon as 
it had spit its venom, resting quietly for another occasion 
to spit again. 

The very next day the occasion came ; Marten happen- 
ing to want a book from Lord H 's public library, 

where the family went in at any time, saw the signer 
and Henry standing at a window, deep in conversation. 
At sight of him, they both rather started, broke off what 
they were saying, and forced forward some common- 
place topic, which came in haltingly, and as if conscious 
of being out of place. 

Marten was just chi the point of saying, " I beg pardon, 
I am interrupting some interesting discourse," but was 
enabled to check himself; and after answering tho 
awki^ard halting remark, to go out quietly with tbe-book. 

As. he walked back to his room, his amiable human 
feelings, for his they were, his own by right of inherit- 
ance from Father Adam, renewed its whisperings to 
this effect*^'^ It is so, be quite sure, the fickle youth has 
found a neiiver friend, you are de trop ; but don't notice 
it, it is beneath you so to do ; show a dignified coldness, 
be above such petty mortifications : jrour religion for- 
bids you to bear malice, it requires you to forgive." 

When our human passions plead the scriptures in 
their favour, then, are they most to be feared, then is the 
light from above most requisite for the detection of their 
sophistries. 

The sophistry in this case lay in the assumption that 
there was a cause fbf forgriveness where none existed. 
But Marten was not left, ad aforetime, with his own 
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depraved nature. It was given him speedily to see that 
his peace was gone if he yielded to stispicions of his 
friends, and he was prompted to meet the enemy with 
prayer, and not a cloud rested on his brow when he 
returned to the c\)mpany. 

. We see not the Divine Spirit, we are not conscious of 
its presence through any of our natural senses, neither 
can we define its operations by anjr exehion of intellect 
or reason, but we may know it by its power, and by the 
authority which it exercises over our passions, and are 
thus convinced of its presence with us, and in us, and 
the reality of its influence. 

This influence is probably more apparent to such a 
one as Marten, who had been the slave of haughty and 
angry passions for many years of his life, though he 
had not suspected it, than it would have been to one 
who had had less experience of the evil of his heart. 

From this reflection We might be led to the considera- 
tion of the reasons which the Almighty may have for 
suffering each man in his jshort day to experience the 
effects of his own evil nature ; but we presume not to 
pursue the subject. 

But Marten was not to escape with one trial only ; he 
was to experience more of the inward conflict, and then 
the trial to which he was exposed was precisely of the 
kind which aforetime would have caused him to throw 
up the Signer Romano, to quarrel with Henry, and to 
abandon every delight and' every hope of his present 
situation, as he threw up his curacy a^ Steeple LawfoqjMk 
and again his situation at Northfield, in a fit of ill-humou^^ 

The very next day, whilst he might be supposed to 
be still sore with his late bruises, l)e saw the signor 
walk out into the shrubbery, after breakfast, with 
Maurice, who, by-the-bye, had conducted himself with 
much discretion since he had been at Woodville, giving 
himself much to reading, under the direction of his old 
master, and keeping himself entirely from the lower 
offices, a place at his meals having been appointed him 
in the steward's room. 

Marten, as we before said, had seen him follow his 
signer out, for the youth persisted in calling Romano his 
signot, to distinguish him from his master by pdor right, 
and Marten went after them, trying manfully to think 
that he had quite forgotten the uncomfortable feelings 
of the day before. 
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Being arrived at a point where he could see the gravel 
walk for some length before him, he saw Henry Milner 
join the signor with little James, Entering by a side 
path. The meeting looked yerv like an appointed one, 
for Henry immediately joined the signor, whilst the boy 
took the hand of Maurice, and with him turned towards 
the house. In consequence of this last movement^ 
Maurice saw Marten, and very speedily came close to 
him, for Marten walked on, meaning to join his two 
young friends, as he naturally would have done, had he 
never had the suspicions at which we hinted before, and 
by which he was resolved at this time not to be influenced. 

But Maurice, with the little James hi his band, met 
Marten in the centre of the gravel walk, in that sort of 
way which one person uses to another when he wishes 
to hinder his going forward in the direction in which he 
has come, and making some remark on the fineness of 
the day, he said, ^ Mr. Marten, I saw a letter for 3FOU in 
the steward's room this mornipg, may-be you have not 
seen it yet. If you will turn back with me I will gfet it 
for you." 

^* I have had it, I thank you," replied Marten, *' it was 
of no consequence." 

'' And there is a book, sir, which master wishes me to 
read ; it is in the library, and may-be, sir, you could find 
it for me." 

*' You have some reason for wishing me not to go on, 
Maurice," replied Marten ; *' you had better tell me at 
dice what it is ; you are no hand at a maneBUvre of this 
sort." 

"Well then, sir," said Maurice, reddening, "well 
then — ^^ and not another word could he hit upon' which 
suited his purpose. 

" Tell me at once," asked Marten, in a tone not often 
then used by him, " whether your masters are engaged 
in business, and that they do not need my company, and 
then I shall understand what you are about." 

" I am not about anything particular, sir," replied 
Maurice. " I know that my signor is very fond of my 
master's company, and that they often get talking 
together ; don't they, Sir James ?" 

" Yes, they do," said the little man, thinking to help 
his friend Maurice out of some trouble in which he was 
aware that he was involved. " Mr. Milner and Mr. 
Howard get together very often, and whisper, and I am 
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not to hear, for they send me to look out of the window 
when I am in the room, they do, Mr. Marten ; and they 
don't want anybody to be with them now, so they sent 
me back with Maurice to Lucilla, and so you had better 
not go after them, Mr. Marten." 

" Of course not," replied Marten, " I never intrude 
where I know myself to be unacceptable;" and he 
dashed off alone througba group of shrubs, and hastened 
to one of the most shadowy and solitary regions of the 
pleasure grounds, and there he endured such an, internal 
strug^e as can be experienced only by individuals, con- 
stituted as those are who, iiaving received the new 
nature, are still burthened with the old one. The strug- 
gle is finely described by St. Paul, who saysh— ** For to 
will. is present with me ; but how to perform that which 
is good I find not. For the good that 1 would I do not, 
but the evil which I would not, that I do." (See Romans 
vii. 18, to the end.) 

For the few moments after he was alone, his human 
passions spoke out, for in contests of this kind these 
invariably speak firstr These, as it were, state the 
case, and do it with all eloquence, and with all force. 
One passion calling to another, as deep to deep, suffer^ 
ing no one to remain inactive which is capable of being 
roused to strengthen the common cause. 

"Were you not," said Marten's fleshly heart, as if 
addressing him as another individual, " were you not 
the early friend of Henry Milqer, and the friend before 
this Af ilaer of Romano ? Did you hot attend the latter 
as a nursing mother, through many a weary, lonely 
hour, when he had no other friend but a low-bom boy ? 
Did you not accompany him to this place 1 Were you 
not the means of procuring him the guardianship of 

Lord H ? Who stood between him and his unfeeling 

parents, but yourself?" &c., &0i 

This subject admitted much enlargement, and its va- 
rious points and pleadings were stated so pathetically, 
that poor Marten almost wept tears of pity for himself^ 
when he felt how his kindnesses were returned, and his 
very presence how esteemed as an intrusion by those on 
whom he thought that he had fastened so many kind- 



Next it was suggested by another whisperer, " But 
have you not received payment for your past services, 
and is not further payment secured to you ? Have you 
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not accepted a dependent situation t May not Romano 
consider your services as purchased and amply indem- 
nified ? Milnet is independent, his attentions are free, 
he does not stand in the same light its you do ; you are, 
in a certain sense, a hired servant ; and J^omano has a 
right to your attentions/' 

Here we may again add many etceteras, for there was 
no conceivable mortifying comparison between Marten's 
present condition and that of Henry which did not sug- 
gest itself so working him up that any one seeing him 
from afar might have supposed by the vehemence of his 
actions that he .was sufiemig from the sting of a scor- 
pion ; and the same spectator would probably have been 
still less able to account for the calmness which soon 
afterwards appeared in his demeanour, and which in- 
stantly ensued when the still small voice from, on high 
issued its mandate and commanded the raging waves of 
passion to subside. . ' 

It seemed to Marten as if this voice said to him — 
" Dost thou well, my son, to listen to the suggestions of 
thy evil nature 1 have I not caused thee* to ^ove me ? 
and have I not tpld thee that all things shall work to- 
gether for good to those who love me 1" 

Marten knelt not down, but he stood awhile ; himself 
he knew not how long, with his hands ^clasped and his 
eyes upraised to the heavens as seen through the open- 
ings of thehigh branches, and asked and received peace, 
and with peace, strength to bear himself aright in that 
state in which it had pleased his heavenly Father to 
place him. After which, he continued his solitary walk 
for some time, solitary as to the presence of his fellow 
creatures, but not solitary as to his feeling of the pres- 
ence of his heavenly Father. And by the time he reach- 
ed home, he almost felt that it was foolish for hin^ to 
have seen the whole affair in so exaggerated a point of 
view. 

** Romano and Milner," he thought, " may have some 
youthful scheme in hand, one certainly is but a boy in 
years ; some trifle by which I am to be surprised per- 
chance, and I was, in my folly, about to work up a scene 
out of this nonsense. I have suspected before this 
time, that if mankind in general, is made up of fools, the 
grave ones have a right to precedence in many instances 
over the gay ones." 

That there was a mysterious business with which 
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Marten was not to be acquainted, going forwards, is not 
to be disputed, and there were only a few persons who 
knew it, amongst these was Maurice, from whom the 

signer had no secret, Lucilla, and Lady H , but not 

the little James ; though eVen he was aware that there 
were conferences at which Mr. Marten was not to as- 
sist, i;^hich imperfect knowledge prompted him in his 
blundering address in the shrubbery. 

When the little man came in, he repeated what he 

had said to Marten, in high glee, and this put Lady H 

on hinting to her lord, Henry Milner, and the signer, 
that she much feared that Marten might be^ made un- 
easy, if all these asides, were carried on where he was 
likely to observe them/ 

In reply to which hint. Lord H suggested sending 

him to town on business. '^ There are two or ^hree af- 
fairs of youTS, Giovanni," he said,-** which he could man- 
age very well. He is very clear-headed, firm, and right 
honourable ; he is a fine fellow, Milner, and now most 
truly worthy of your warmest affection." 

** And ever was, sir," replied Henry. 

" Well," returned Lord H— ^— , " we Will set that down 
amongst— :what shall we say — your former weaknesses." 

" It shall be set side by side with my interest in Mau- 
rice, sir," replied Henry. 

** I must take Henry's part," sai(J Lady H ; " I 

must confess that I always had a quiet, most irrational 
interest in both of these, and now that they are both 
what they are — surely, Henry and I have much right to 
congratulate ourselves on our prognostics. 

The Signor Romano proposed tl^at Marten should be 
asked to see his mother, if she were still in town. Lord 

H arranged that he should be received at his house 

in London, and everything for this journey was settled, 
and plans arranged for keeping him from Woodville until 
a certain affair was brought to bear, which shsdl not be 
known to the reader till it becomes known to Marten 
himself. 

Had any unpleasant feelings remained in Marten's 
mind, they would all have disappeared, unless he had 
been determined to take everything in an unkind light, 
by the very handsome manner in which the journey to 
London was proposed to him, and the object which was 
held out to him of being useful to his patron andhiapa- 
tron's guardian. 

Ff 
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The next day was occupied in making him thorough- 
ly understand the various affairs which he was to expe- 
dite. Romano instructed him in what he wished said to 
his mother. Henry informed him where Major Beres- 

ford mi^t be found ; Lord H initiated him into the 

mysteries of certain deeds and accounts which were 
committed to his keeping, and Lady H — — caused a let- 
ter to precede him by a day to prepare the servants at 
the town house for his reception. 

Early the next morning he departed, Henry accom- 
pai^ing him to Spirehill, the nearest place where a 
coach could be met with, and when Henry returned, he 
said with much glee, "I have seen him off, quite safe, 
and took good care that the gossiping host at the Dragon 
should ask no questions." 

Of course Henry meant more than we understand by 
this remark, and he was understood by those before 
whom he made it. 

Marten's adventures in London being, quite of the 
common-place olrder, we shall not enlarge upon them. 

He was successftil in arranging and settling his busi- 
ness, he was most handsomely entertained, and he as- 
certained to his great relief, that the Howard dowager 
and her daughter, and with them Father Rolandi, had 
left England. 

He called on Major Beresford the day after he reached 
town, but not finding him at home, left his card ; in con- 
sequence of which, his old friend George presented him- 
self whilst he was -at breakfast^ 

He was become a fine, blooming, sparkling youth, full 
of spirits, and needing no excitement to keep them up. 
Marten recognize^ the pupil of Henry Milner in a thou- 
sand words and ways of George, and was by no means 
sorry to have him for his almost constant guide and 
companion in his various perambulations about town, 
and to spend some of his evenings with him at his ex- 
cellent father's. The two friends then settled that they 
would meet again whenever either had a house to which 
they might invite the other. 

When Marten had been ten days in town, he wrote to 

Lord H , to say that he had very nearly concluded 

all his affairs, and should only wait to hear from him 
before he set out on his return. 

On the receipt of this letter, the remark which was 
made was, he must not come just yet. That day was 
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Tuesday, and it was agreed that he must be kept away 
till the Saturday, and after a little consideration, Lord 

H contrived some business for him, which could 

not be executed till the Friday afternoon. He wrote to 
him accordingly, adding that whether this business could 
or could not be finished on that day^he must be at Wood- 
yille to a late dinner on Saturday, as the Signor Romano 
had planned to go to church on the Sunday, and required 
his presence and support. 

We will make a spring forward to this same Saturday, 
and will, with our reader's permission, take a view of 
what was goinff on at Woodville. 

In the first pmce, there was an uncommon ferment in 
the offices among the servants, each one, in his or her 
department, being all alive with preparation. The very 
scullions and stable-boys entered into the spirit of that 
happy event which was expected to take place the next 
day, the public avowal of the possessor of the great 
Howard property, of his adoption of the tenets ^ the 
reformed church, and his renunciation of the errors of 
popery. As several friends were expected by the 
higher members of the family, so was a notice given 
that there would be cold meat, 41sc., in ample abundance, 
in the servants' hall, if so be as any of the relations of 
the domestics should happen to drop in after being at 
church, though no one was invited. 

If the secrets of all heaMt were opened, it would come 
out amongst many others, that there existed within that 

of Lady H^ a sort of sociable feeling which, had she 

been a woman of the world, would have caused her to 
give large and gay entertainments in fashionable circles ; 
whilst this feeling, under the guidance of the divine 
Spirit, exhibited itself only in aiding her lord in afford- 
ing an asylum to, those who needed one, from whatever 
cause, and in feeding the poor and giving them seasons 
of innocent pleasure ; and surely she thought that the 
most should be made of the present occasion, which was 
such a Christian jubUee as might not often occur. 

But if the servants were busy, no less busy were the 

principals ; even Lord H could not sit still, and Lu- 

cilla, who presided over the jars and vases for flowers, 
was too fidgety to please herself in her arrangements. 
James was in everybody's way, as Lady H once be- 
fore said of him, at one and the same time ; and as to 
Henry, he was in at one door and out at the other all 
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the day long, followed by Maurice, who, if he had no 
right to cair himself a principal, had at least the delight 
of feeling a joy if possible more perfect and intense than 
any of those who were so. 

The Signor Romano was to be kept calm in his own 
apartments, and was not to know, if it could be kept 
from him, how much the public interest was naturally 
excited in his affairs. 

About the noon of this day was an important arrival, 

no less than the two sons of Lord H , two fine young 

men then residing at one of the universities. The next 
arrival was that of Mr. Enfield and Mr. Mansfield, Lord 
H— — 's carriage having been lent to meet them at Spire- 
hill : they were unaccompanied by their ladies, and they 
were received with so much warmth that Mansfield in 
a few minutes forgot that he was almost a stranger at 
Woodville. 

Maurice proclaimed all these arrivals to his signor, 

Lord H brought his sons up to introduce them, and 

Romano himself sent Maurice to ask Mansfield if he 
would have the goodness to visit him in his apartment. 

" You donH mean to say,^' exclaimed Mansfield, in 
reply to this invitation, " that you are the identical Mau- 
rice O'Grady of blessed memory. Sure you are not 
yourself, but another, my good Paddy." 

"Indeed, sir, I am myse^ as far I know," replied 
Maurice, with that happy mSture of wit and nonsense 
which had so taken the signor. *' But here comes mas- 
ter, sir, he can speak for me ; he knows that I am my- 
self, and none other." 

"That very spech proves your individuality, Maurice," 
said Henry, stepping up to Mansfield. "As long as you 
tattle in the style you gave us just now, we shall have 
something to make sure of you by." 

" Then, master," he replied, " I will keep it for ever, 
lest my old friends and benefactors should forget me." 

As Mansfield took Henry's arm to accompany him to 
the signor, he whispered, " Really that Maurice is a fine 
fellow; with such a heart and such nobly acknowledged 
sentiments, I do not wonder at your forgetting his past 
conduct." 

The Signor Romano was duly prepared to give Mans- 
field a very high place in his regard ; for next to Henry 
Milner and Marten, his name had been oftenest in the 
mouth of Maurice when the two strolled together near 
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the castle of Palmoso. He was still with the signor, 
Henry being also of the party, when Maurice went off in 
the carriage which was to fetch Marten from Spirehill. 
So swift was he, that he was ready with the carriage to 
hand Marten from the London coach into it, so that the 
latter had not a moment to speak to my host of the 
Dragon, who had come out on seeing Lord H 's car- 
riage at the door. As Maurice accompanied Marten up 
stairs at Woodville, he told him everything that had 
hsippened on that important day; Marten exclaimed all 

the way, " What ! Mansfield, Mr. Enfield, Lord H 's 

two sons, — Spirehill,— did you say Spirehill I I thought 
it would have been at Woodville." 

" Nay, nay," replied Maurice, " Spirehill is the parish 
church of Elminton, though the family have a chapel in 
the house. So you see it was proper for my signor to 
make. his appearance there in sight of all his tenants 
and town's-people." 

" There will be a great concourse, I fear," said Mar- 
ten, " if the thing is known." 

" Fear, Mr. Marten," replied Maurice ; " why, I have 
done my best to let everybody know it, for it is a joyful 
occasion, and why should not others enjoy it beside our- 
selves? Mr. Enfield is to preach, and you and Mr. 
Mansfield are to help him, just to show you are all of 
one way of thinking, Mr. Marten." 

" And what is to become of the rector of Spirehill T" 
asked Marten. 

" Mr. Heaiherton is takings journey, Mr. Marten; and 
thus, in the natural course of things, he is not present. 
But, sir, you must not talk of any of these things to my 
signor, though I cannot help making a public of this 
whole business. He takes it all deeply to heart. He 
will be better when it is over, and }i is a wonderful 
thing ; and when one thinks how I lay moaning all rags 
and tatters on my father's grave, and how I was took by 
the hand, and all that, — why, it's just like the picture of 
what God has done for oiany a creature now in glory. 
And then to think of what is to be to-morrow, and me in 
the best suit that could be got for money. But I would 
have it fashioned, cap and all, like my old one. So now, 
Mr. Marten, yon know something of what I can tell you. 
You had best go in; but mind you don't agitate the sig- 
nor on no account." 

By dint of rapid speech, and the omission of eonnect- 
ff2 
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ing links of discourse, a vast deal may be told in a very 
short time, and thus Marten was made acquainted with 
all he was to know respecting the things going forward 
between the hall door and the end of a g^ery, and had 
nothing to do but to shake hands with his three young 
friends assembled in the signor^s apartment, to ask after 
Mrs. Mansfield, and to congratulate himselfon being re- 
turned. There was only one uneasy thought in Marten^s 
mind— did Mr. Enfield retain any displeasure against 
him? He made this fear known to Mansfield, and in 
reply to which, the latter said, " As to his envy, hatred, 
and malice towards you, Marten, he may have as much 
of these amiable feelings, for aught I know, as is com- 
patible with his speaking better things of yoii than he 
knows and you deserve, of him at least, and with his 
taking as much interest in you as a father does in a son. 
One would have thought, that when you wrote a letter 
to him from Venice, you had conferred a favour never 
to be forgotten. by the good man." 

The young men then parted to dre^s for dinner, and, 
as Maurice would have said, '* The jubilee began when 
the family met in the drawing-room." Marten went up 
to ^r. Enfield, after having paid his devoirs to his noble 
host and hostess, and repeated the substance of his letter 
in person, almost causing the tears to gush from the 
eyes of the excellent man, who rejoiced over him as one 
rejoices over a sheep which had been lost and is found 
again. 

It is not often that so many persona whom we may 
believe to be really children of God, meet under cir- 
cumstances so agreeable as that pf the assembly at 
Woodville. But it had ever been the object of Lord and 

Lady H to encourage such to come about them, and 

to exclude wordly persons, as far as Christian charity 
and courtesy would allow, from their intimacy, except- 
ing wjiere there was ^ hope of doing good. They re- 
membered the divine injunction, not to break the bruised 
reed, nor to quench the smoking flax ; and if sometimes 
they fancied they saw some indication of this smoke in 
the rank stalk, where in fact it was not, it was better 
than the opposite extreme of doubting or denying its 
existence where it was or might be. 

The dinner passed off cheerfully, the gentlemen soon 

joined Lady H and LuciUa at the tea-table, and there 

Mr. Mansfield began to exhibit a little of that playful 
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humour, which was as much belonging to his mode of 
existence as the blunders of Maurice were to himself. 
He first, in his quiet dry way, began with Henry, and 
then glanced off from him to Marten, 

" By-the-bye, Marten,^' he said, " you have asked me 
few questioQS about your old friends at Altonbury ; of 
course you^ust be anxious to hear how they all get on, 
the ladies especially." 

The time had been, and that not very long before, 
Martqn would have given it to be sonified that he did 
not care how little he heard of such low people. He 
did indeed flush somewhat in accordance with his former 
custom on such occasions, but he checked all bitterness 
in the tone in which he answered, " I trust they are all 
well" 

" Exceedingly so," replied Mansfield. " Mrs. Turley 
has abdicated, and retired on her savings ; we parted in 
excellent good humour. But there. is another fait lady 
who has not so easily forgotten the tea-drinkings she 
has had wilh you' in oUr humble parlour. Surely you 
take my hint, Marfen, have you no question to put to 
me respecting her ? — but perhaps the subject is too 
. tender a one to speak of, in company. She still wears 
yellow ribbons, but I fancy — it may only be my fancy, 
however, my dear fellow — that they have of late re- 
ceived the addition of a slight touch of green. Green 
and yellow melancholy, you know — " 
- ** Pshaw !" cried Marten ; " how ridiculous of you, 
Mansfi^eld !" 

"Ahl that is the ri^ht tone to take these allusions in, 
my dear Marten," continued Mansfield, *' sustain it but a 
bit longer. I will turn from you. 1 will address myself 

to Lady H . I shall not then see your struggles for 

composure. You can listen, you know, though you 
need not have the appearance of doing so." 

Marten rose from his chair, but on second thoughts 
seated himself again, whilst Mansfield thus addressed 

Lady H . " Your ladyship must know, that once on 

a time, a certain friend of ours, who shall be nameless, 
was unfortunate enough to require one or more buttons 
to be sewed on some article of his dress, for which the 
unconscionable female required a silver sixpence of our 
good queen'a money. Our nameless friend scorned to 
bargain with this extortioner ; he paid her demand and 
dismissed Her immediately ; but a fair female Quixote, 
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who heard of his wrongs, has determined that, as far as 
lay in her power, this same gentleman shall not thus be 
imposed upon a second time. Perhaps, if required, she 
would make it her business, as it would be her pleasure, 
to sew on all loose buttons for our friend herself: but as 
this is not asked of her, she has, with her own fair hands, 
as she herself informed me, worked ' a hussy,' fit for the 
use of any gentleman in the land.'* Then turning to 
Marten, Mansfield added, " Miss Hippesley begged me 
to tell you. Marten, that the leaves of this hussy are 
made out of the savings of the vety last set of flannels 
she cut out in dear Mrs. Ricketts' time, but that times are 
now so changed, she does not know when she shall have 
another bit of flannel again, for Mrs. Mansfield does not 
cut out these same garments as dear Mrs. Rickelts used 
to do. Miss Hippesley hoped I would inform you that 
if you have any more of these same flannels to cut ouf, 
you had better have them gored, and then one cuts oiit 
of the other ; the only objection to that plan heing that 
you would not have a bit in the house for a sore throat 
or ear-ache. However, I told her for you, that your 
female friends generally provided you with comforters, 
worsted socks, iellies, and bits of flannel — witness your 
illness at Steeple Lawford." 

As Mansfield finished his speech, he presented Marten 
with a little dirty paper packet from Miss Hippesley, 
which our hero took and put in his pocket very indig- 
nantly, without condescending a reply. 

Poor Marten! he had bo me. the attack well; but he 
would not have gone through it triumphantly without 
the assistance of Lady H , who kindly took ofi'the at- 
tention of Mansfield to herself gently, we might almost 
say maternally, pointing out to him, when Marten had 
withdrawn, that the spirit of quizzing is a cruel spirit, 
and one that a Christian should shun on all occasions. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Who of us now advanced to years of maturity, or even 
to those of old age, but may not remember the bright 
feelings with which he was awakened on the morning of 
some long- anticipated family jubilee. 
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Such were the feelings with which many awoke the 
morning of that Sunday, not only under the roof of Lord 
H , but under that of many roofs through all the dis- 
trict of the bells of Spirehill. It wouid have been con- 
trary to all rule if those bells bad not been set in motion 
almost before the dawn ; for demure as John Bull looks, 
he loves a proces^on, and a public exhibition, and a pa- 
rade and a concourse, and, an occasion for donning his 
holiday garments ; and it ought to a be a study of those 
who, from their situations are leaders of the herd, to 
provide him with unexceptionable occasions for now 
and then gratifying these inclinations. 

Not all the soups and garments which Lady H — ■ — so 
liberally dispersed, in her neighbourhood, rendered her 
half so popular as the little amusements she devised for 
the poor people ^nd their little children, in the park in 
summer, tod the servants' hall at Christmas. 

But we are wandering from, our iminediate object—^ 
having just asserted that many opened their eyes on 
what they expected to be a most joyful day, that Sun- 
day moming--Hieith^r did any of these fail to make the 
their first inquiries after the weather, and congratulate 
themselves on its very promising aspect. 

Marten was hardly dressed when Maurice came to 



beg him to go to his signor* 
" I hope," es ■ 



' exclaimed Marten, " that nothing is amiss." 

" No, air," replied the youth, ** but he has found out 
that no one can do so well for him as you do, barring 
myself on some occasions and he wants you to stand 
by him. He is but young in years, Mr. Marten, and be- 
ing called iipon to act as a man, he is sometimes glad to 
borrow a litttle strength from a kind neighbour, and he 
is used to you — he knows you will stand by him : and 
after all, there is a great deal in use, is there not, Mr. 
Marten V 

Marten was with the signor in a few minutes, but 
found that he had nothing to say to him, but " You will 
stand by me, Marten ? You won't think of leaving me, 
will you ? or of living in another house, at least till I am 
twenty-one ? Will you promise to stay with me I" 

** Certainly," replied Marten, '^ as far as man can prom 
ise anything." 

**And be my household chaplain, won't you, Mr. 
Marten ?" added theT youth, " and explain the scriptures 
to me V 
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"We will study them together," returned Marten, 
"and seek together the wisdom from on high, which 
only can make us understand -them. There was a time," 
he added, " when I should have fearlessly undertaken to 
explain the Bible to any one ; thank God that presump- 
tuous assurance is passed. No mere man can enlighten 
another on the spirit of scripture." 

Marten accompanied the signor to the breakfast-room, 
where no addition was made to the party in the house, 
with the exception of Doctor Hillier, the incumbent of 
Woodville, and his upright lady. It had been thought 
necessary to pay him the compliment of an invitation 
on this occasion ; but it had not been done without the 
approval of the signor, who had seen him often before. 
After breakfast, Marten took a few turi^ with Romand 
in a very retired part of the shrubbery," and sat awhile 
with him in an alcove where no sound disturbed the 
silence which did not properly belong to the woods and 
gardens, unless it was that which proceeded from the 
steeple of Spirehill, which came greatly softened over 
the .woods ; and we may imagine what were the sub- 
jects of discourse at that period between the two young 
men. In the meanwhile, the people from all the coun- 
try round were collecting at Spirehill, and Lord H 

began to be seriously uneasy for the signor, whose state 
of health rendered the afifair a trying one under any cir- 
cumstances. 

A little before eleven, the carriages which were to 
convey the Woodville party, drove up to the door, and the 
signor was summoned. He came hanging on the arm 
of Marten as a child on that of a parent, and entered his 
own carriage with him alone, Maurice being outside. In 
that agitating moment he felt that these two were neces- 
sary to him, for he remembered all their kindnesses in his 
sickness, and no other person could then have come in 
between him and them. As the party entered Spirehill, 
they found the streets filled with persons, and the con- 
course became greater as they approached the church. 

Lord H had caused the Howard pew to be repaired 

and fitted up, and as it could be entered from the vestry, 
the young signor was able to reach it without so much 
annoyance as his friends feared he might have had to 
undergo. 

Marten assisted Mansfield in the service, and as he 
stood before .the congregation, he was led by the Spirit 
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from on high to see how little, how very little merit he 
had had in that gfreat work, at that crisis arriving at its 
consummation. Nay, how sinfully backward and obsti- 
nate he had been when first it had become his duty to 
meet the advances of the signor. Under these and 
other recollections of his past life, he had never been 
more humble, and had never felt so deeply, so profoundly, 
that when hereafter, as a redeemed child of Adam, he 
should partake of the universal jubilee procured by Him 
who shall see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied — 
he should not have one single merit, one small desert to 
plead, but that all his blessedness would be a gift as free 
as his first creation was. 

We will not enlarge on Mr. Enfield's sermon ; he had 
been asked notto touch on the occasion of the present 
meeting ; he was therefore left free to follow his own 
^weet views. The text he chose was " God is love" and 
he^ enlarged on this text like one who had felt love ex- 
perimentally through a long course of Kfe. He spoke 
not loosely on the subject, as too many self-appointed 
philosophers would do, who pretend to prove the divine 
^ love by the arrangementa.of creation, but he showed that 
the divine love acts through and is manifested only in 
phrist, and can only be understood in its various actings 
in creation, through him who as God manifest in the 
flesh becbmes the medium of every good which man can 
ever enjoy in time or in eternity. 

" And this," thought Marten, " is the preacher whom 
I despised, the man whom I presumed to think I could 
enlighten. They did well not to choose me to preach 
on this solemn occasion, did I ever think that they ought 
80 to have done." 

After the blessing, the larger portion of the congre- 
gation left the church, but many remained quietly in the 
churchyard, which was already thronged. 

Marten assisted at the solemn occasion which followed, 
and when the signor came up to the table, Maurice, by a 
previous arrangement, went with him, and the two 
young men kneeling by each other, took the sacrament 
for the first time together, according to the forms of the ' 
Church of England. 

After this last solemn ceremony, the whole Woodville 
party went into the vestry, where Lucilla and her brother 
were waiting; and if Maurice crept in behind his signor, 
he must be excused on various accounts, especially as 
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Henry Milner gave him a look which actually inyited him 
so to do. 

Being in the vestry and the door closed, Lord H 

first, and after him nearly all present, advanced to the 
Signer Romano, and took bis hand, some squeezing it 
with fervour, and others attempting to make their feelr 
ings manifest by speech. 

The blessing which Mr. Enfield poured forth upon him 
was short, but exceedingly touching, as coming from the 
deepest recesses of his heart. Neither did this excel- 
lent man forget Maurice, who, if he had never in heart 
departed entirely from the Protestant church, had that 
day manifested his renewed allegiance, but passing by 
Henry, behind whom Maurice was standing, he thanked 
his God in that the blessing had been poured also on the 
orphan youth. ^ 

By this movement he drew the attention of all present 
on Maurice, and there and then so many words of kind- 
uess and Christian love poured on the youth from his 
superiors, that he in his turn was quite overcome, and 
having acknowledged his graUitude by a bow of the low- 
est humility, was not able to look up again for several 
minutes. 

There was much during that day to fill both Mar- 
ten and Maurice with high thoughts of themselves, and 
there is no doubt but that the human nature of each 
occasionally suggested these thoughts. They were not, 
however, suflTered to predominate, even for an instant, 
through the influence of that power before which no 
human imaginations can stand, even under the present 
dispensation, whilst the flesh is quick in life. 

After Maurice had withdrawn himself again from ob- 
servation, and Marten was wondering wherefore Lord 

and Lady H did not take the lead to leave the vestry, 

he suddenly observed that all eyes were turned upon 
himself, and he was half-fearing that the signer might 
be thinking it necessary to say something expressive of 
his feelings towards himself before the party left the 
church, and that this was a planned thing, and was be- 
ing waited for, in consequence. 

In this apprehension, he was quietly stepping back, 
when Mansfield whispered, " Stay an instant. Marten,'* 
and, at the precise moment, the Si^^nor Romano came 
forward, and placed a packet in his left hand, at the 
same time grasping and pressing the other hand, sayinfi^ 
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in a voice half choked with emotion, '* My friend, I can 
never, never repay — " He seemed unabte to add more, 
and drew back. 

Marten stood looking after him, and holding the pack- 
et as if he knew not he had it, till reminded by Mansfield. 
"Look at it. Marten,*' said he, '*or if you are too far 
gone for such investigation, give it to me that I may 
read it, and satisfy the^curiosity of the present company." 

Mansfield then opened the packet, which proved to be 
a lettej of presentation, to bestow upon Marten the liv- 
ing x)f Spirehill, and he read enough of it aloud that the 
future rector might comprehend its purport. 

Marten started like one electrified ; ne saw gladness 
beaming from every eye upon him, he saw, too, in a mo- 
ment, the solution of every mysterious^ movement which 
had so puzzled him. This was what his friends had 
been doing for him — ^but what had they done with the 
old rector ? How had they put liim in his place ? 

For the benefit of our readers, I will here explain, in 
a few words, what was afterwards J^nown to Marten. 

The Howards, who had the gift of the living of Spire- 
hill, always, on principle, bestowed it upon a clergyman 
who did little honour to his profession, and this being 
made known to the signer, the first step he took, with 
the full consent of his pious guardian, was to offer a 
handsome compensation to the then rector of Spirehill, 
to induce him to resign the living. He was successful 
in his negotiatioa with him through the means of Doc- 
tor Hillier and Lord H , but whilst the affair was in 

progress, delicacy made them all agree to keep the mat- 
ter a secret from Marten. Mr. Enfield, with M^insfield 
and another clergyman in their neighbourhood, had signed 
Marten^ testimonials, and thus all had been- arranged 
for him as far as it could be done without his knowl- 
edge. 

Could anything haTe been devised more acceptable 
to Marten ? He was possessor of an independent income, 
the work of his own labour, in the neighbourhood of Lord 
H , and where he might often see Henry Milner. 

He attempted to express his thanks to the signor, but 
he could find no words to utter them, whilst his colour 
varied e^ery moment ; but the young man, who had not 
yet abandoned his foreign habits embraced him, mur- 
muring, " You will now stay with me. Marten, and help 
me in my prosperity as you did in my adversity." 
Gg 
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Next ensued another scene of hand-shaking and con- 
gratulations ; some of these congratulations were grave, 
some in the form of blessings, sorhe in that of sweet 
smiles. Maurice's consisted in a kind of caper behind 
Henry Milner, and Mansfield's in a low bowao the wor- 
thy and excellent rector elect of Spirehill, begging him 
at the same time to permit him to assist at th^ ringing 
of the bell, and other forms so indispensable lo the hold- 
ing fast of the good thing which had dropped into his 
hand. " And you must thank me, Marten," he said, ** for 
giving you a good character to the bishop. I thought 
myself almost required to strain a point to give you a 
good name ; one mtist now and then put one's scruples 
aside." 

Certain voices from without put an end to these con- 
gratulations, by reminding the worshipful company with* 
in that there was a crowd awaiting without to look at 
their young squire ; and it was feared that cheering and 
other symptoms might occur, neither suited to the day 
nor the occasion, as the bells had already struck up 
again most merrily. 

In order to obviate any difficulty of this kind, it was 
agreed that some one should go out and address the 
people ; and all agreed that Marten should be this per- 
son, with as many of the young men as chose to go 
with him, and these of course were all in the vestry ex- 
cepting the signor. 

When Marten was instructed in what he should say, 
he divested himself of his canonicals, and went forth by 
the principal d^or, having quite recovered his self-com- 
mand, and retaining nothing of his late agitation but 
what was most agreeable. . 

Every face was turned to him as he stood on the 
elevated platform under the porch, with his friends a 
little behind him. 

He was silent till a person sent to the belfry had 
hushed the bells, and then he instantly addressed the 
people, on whom he looked with an interest far different 
to that in which he had beheld them in coming in ; and 
addressing them affectionately, he first made a short 
statement of the object of their present meeting, called 
upon them to thank God for the great mercy he had 
wrought in favour of all the Protestant persons in any 
way dependent on the Howard family, and begged them 
to permit Mr. Howard to pass them unnoticed from the 
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church, and to postpone their expressions of affection 
until Mr. Howard should take possession of his house, 
which he hoped to do after a farther residence for a 
week or ten days under the roof of his noble friend. 
Lord H ^^. 

" He then," he added, " on his return, hopes to form 
the acquaintance of all here present, with their friends, 
and will fir an early day, after having been at church 
once again, ifor receiving you all in the old English 
fashion at Elminton, where we shall find, T trust, that 
an abiding sense of God's goodness and care^ though it 
may check excess, is not in the smallest degree incom- 
patible with, but rather the sweetest ingredient of social 
happiness.** 

A cheer arose in reply to this address which might 
not be thought quite proper for the place and the day, 
or the late solemn occasion ; but it inmiediately fel) 
under a sense of propriety, being succeeded by a sort ol 
admonitory murmur, made up of various lo>^ tones, from 
the most staid of the multitude; after which two or 
three of the most respectable men stepped forward, and 
the leader of these speaking for all the rest, first thanked 
Mr. Howard for his invitation, and accepting it in the 
name of all present, with certain flourishing additions, 
which we will spare our reader, he proceeded on his 
own private account to address Marten. 

*^And so, sir," he said, "we are given to understand 
that we have not only a new squire, but a new rector, 
and one we trust as will be as zealous for the honour of 
our church as our squire has already shown himself to 
be; and furthermore, we understand, if you be the 
reverend Mr. Marten, you are the person fixed on ; and 
so far, reverend sir, we have reason to be pleased with 
all we hear, and all we see of you ; and so, sir, I am the 
first to congratulate you, and may you and the honoura- 
ble squire be long spared to benefit the parish, which 
God knows stands in no small need of such helping 
hands." 

" I thank you," replied Marten, " and all here present, 
for their kind regards ; but allow me to avail myself of 
this, the first opportunity I have of addressing you, to 
declare to you my firm conviction^-that help alone 
comes from God to man, through Christ our Lord ; and 
that man, even with his best endeavours, is only a fee- 
ble and totaUy inefficient minister for good, unless his 
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ministry is blessed from on high. With yonr leave then 
I will mend your prayer, and implore that I may be left 
with you only so long as I may be enabled to labour to 
direct your eyes to Htm who died for our justification, 
and arose again for our salvation.** At a signal from 
Maurice, the bells here again struck up, and the crowd 
dispersed quietly away, so that the signor was allowed 
to return unnoticed to his carriage. 

And here our curtain drops, and veils, perhaps forever 
from our view, all those with whom my gentle reader 
and the more a^ed historian have spent so many pleas- 
ant, and, may I hope, profitable hours, in years which 
never can return. 



THE END. 
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